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A LESSON IN FRENCH FOR SOME LITTLE ALSATIANS AT SOPPE-LE-BAS, A FRENCH SOLDIER 
PLAYING THE PART OF PEDAGOGUE 


(The entrance of the French troops into Alsace, during the progress of the war, brought back also int 
ost Provinces’ ’ the language of the French people. The older Boge ation, for whom Daudet’s story ot 


he Last Lesson” mirrored the stern realities of the conflict of forty-four. years ago, remembers with bitter- 

s the edict that forbade the teaching of their beloved mother tongue. The young Alsatians, however, know 
nothing of those times, and cherish no resentment, Neither do they know much French. “They are almost 
completely ignorant of it,” writes a correspondent in L’Jilustration, from which our picture is ‘taken. But 
“they show at this moment a true pleasure in learning it, and they are ,proud of displaying their two or three 
words of newly acquired French. As we left. the valley of Massevaux,” he continues, “in order to return to 
the Valley Largue, and Dannemarie, and Belfort, we chanced upon five or six little ‘children, ranging in age 


from eight to ten, who stood at the side of the road laughing with joy, tossing their heads, and shouting out 
‘Vive lq France’ ” 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


Not enough Americans have yet 
Study America learned to appreciate the im- 

mensity, variety, and charm of 
their own country. Millions of them have 
been learning perforce about the geography 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa during the past 
six months. It would not be amiss for them 
now to add the study ox America to their 
course in political and physical geography. 
This will not be a good year for American 
travel in Europe. Only those should think 
of crossing the Atlantic who have clear and 
definite reasons of a responsible kind for ap- 
proaching the fringes of the great war. 
Travel, however, is not only one of the great- 
est sources of pleasure, but one of the chief 
means of education; and it should always be 
encouraged. As many Americans as possible 
should resolve that they will know a great 
deal more about their own country at the end 
of the year 1915 than they knew at the begin- 
ning. They should take the idea seriously. 


The call of | his is a year in which the peo- 
— ple living east of the Alleghanies 
es 


ought to look westward and try 
to find out something about the Mississippi 
Valley, the vast mountain areas, and the 
shores of the Pacific. The people living in 
the Mississippi Valley know the whole coun- 
try better than those of any other section, and 
are, indeed, our most national and cosmopoli- 
tan Americans. They are less provincial than 
the people of New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore. But as a rule they 
know the East and the Atlantic better than 
they know the farther West of mountains 
and Pacific. And this year they also should 
find themselves drawn towards the Golden 
Gate. The country itself, with its great nat- 
ural and scenic features, its developments of 
agriculture, its new towns and cities, will al- 
ways furnish the chief attraction for intelli- 
gent travelers. But some special occasion, 
like a World’s Fair, may very properly stim- 
ulate and direct the tourist tide in a given 
season. California deserves high praise for 
the sagacity and confidence shown by her in 
Copyright, 
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not allowing the European war to cause the 
postponement of the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition. Her courage will be rewarded. 


There can not, of course, be so 
large a participation in the enter- 
prise by foreign nations as was 
expected; and in some ways it will not be 
possible to give the Fair so rounded an inter- 
national character as had been originally de- 
sired. But the undertaking has been mag- 
nificently worked out, its attractions will 
prove all and more than had been hoped for, 
and the peoples of the Western Hemisphere 
may well decide to make California their 
Mecca this year. California itself is always 
a realm of interest and delight to visitors, 
particularly from the Eastern part of the 
United States, because of its almost incon- 
ceivable range of climate, scenery, and prod- 
ucts both natural and cultivated. North- 
ward from San Francisco are fertile valleys, 
lofty mountains, and vast forests. South- 
ward. are areas of specialized products, par- 
ticularly on irrigated land. Still farther 
south are the orchards of oranges and other 
citrus fruits; and in the mild sub-tropical cli- 
mate of the Mexican border almost every- 
thing possible will grow, wherever water can 
be supplied. California is a wonderland. 


San Francisco's 
Splendid 
Show 


The chief port and most flour- 
ishing town of the extreme south 
is San Diego; and this enterpris- 
ing city offers to the world an exposition of 
its own, which threw open its doors with 
the beginning of the present year. ‘This San 
Diego undertaking (known officially as the 
Panama-California Exposition) should by no 
means be overlooked. Its architecture fit- 
tingly follows the style of an old Spanish 
town. A Spanish mission, indeed, was lo- 
cated at San Diego in the period when the 
Franciscan pioneers were establishing their 
centers in California and the Southwest. 
The visitor who plans to see something of 
the Pacific Coast this year will hardly fail to 
include San Diego in his itinerary. Millions 
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San Diego 
Also 
Celebrates 
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_ (Our illustration shows 
Diego, making his address a 
left, Mr. Lyman J. 


Secretary of the Treasury, representing President Wilson. 


Howard, commanding the Pa 


rwood, New York 


OPENING THE SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION, ON JANUARY 1 

Panama-California 
Among the distinguished guests will be recognized, on the extreme 
Gage, former Secretary of the Treasury, and next to him Mr. William G. McAdoo, present 
Wearing his uniform is Rear Admiral Thomas B. 
de Baca of New Mexico is shielding his eyes with 


Mr. G. Aubrey 
t the opening. 


Davidson, president of the 


cific Fleet; Lieutenant Governor 


Exposition at San 


his hat; and beyond him. is the well-known face of Governor Hliram Johnson of California) 


have been spent to 
make this local exposi- 
tion particularly repre- 
sentative of all that 
relates to Western col- 
Onization, agriculture, 
and development. We 
shall in due time give 
further attention to 
this undertaking in a 
special article. 


President Leanwhile 
Wheeler's Our readers 
interpretation 


will in the 
present number find a 
well-illustrated account 
of the great creation at 
San Francisco, in honor 
of the completion of 
the Panama — Canal. 
President Wheeler, of 
the University of Cali- 

















International News Service, New York 
A GLIMPSE THROUGH ONE OF THE 
OF THE SAN DIEGO FAIR 


ARCHES 


fornia, writes for us an 
eloquent interpretation 
of the meaning of the 
Panama Canal to this 
country and to the 
world. He boasts not 
at all of California’s 
brilliant celebration 
and hospitable appeal 
to America. But the 
whole of California 
will undoubtedly sup- 
plement San Francisco, 
San Diego, and Los 
Angeles in devoting the 
present year especially 
to the entertainment of 
visitors and the display 
of civic, industrial, and 
agricultural progress in 
that great State whose 
acquisition,—after the 
Mexican War and the 
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A VISTA SHOWING THE SPANISH ARCHITECTURE OF THE EXPOSITION AT SAN DIEGO 


discovery of gold,—has contributed so much 
to the rounding out of the domain of our 
republic, and to our national fame and pride. 


San Francisco’s invitation is the 
more worthy of acceptance be- 
cause of that city’s magnificent 
recovery after the appalling calamity of the 
great fire of 1906. We are glad to pre- 
sent an expression of that cordial atti- 
tude toward the country, from a dis- 
tinguished citizen of San Francisco who is 
best entitled of all Californians to give voice 
to the spirit of hospitality that characterizes 
cur cosmopolitan city of the Western coast. 
Mr. Phelan, whether in public office or out 
of it, has long stood for public spirit, prog- 
ress, civic dignity, and municipal embellish- 
ment in his native city. As mayor in succes- 
sive terms, and as head of various municipal 
art and city-planning commissions, he has 
been a leader in the creation of a metropolis. 
In the reconstruction of San Francisco after 
the fire, he also played a foremost . part. 
President Wilson sent him to Europe as 
United States Commissioner to support 
America’s invitation to participate in the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. Last November 
he was elected to the Senate, in a popular 
contest that gave him a plurality over strong 
Progressive and Republican candidates. 


Mr. Phelan’s 
Word of 
Welcome 


The social and. political institu- 
tions of our Western cities and 
States are always worth exam- 
ination and study, and this year will be an 


Western 
Institutions 


excellent time for inquiries of that kind on 
the part of Eastern visitors to the mountain 
and coast States of the West. For example, 

















ARCHITECTURAL DETAIL OF ONE OF THE SAN 


DIEGO BUILDINGS 
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UNITED STATES SENATOR-ELECT JAMES D. PHELAN, 
OF CALIFORNIA 


turn to page 213 of this number of the 
REview, and examine a map the like of 
which has not been presented before. It ac- 
companies an article by Mr. E. §S. Potter, 
on the “direct government” movement, inclu- 
ding such devices as the nominating primary, 
the initiative and referendum in lawmaking, 
and the recall of executive and judicial off- 
cers. It will be observed that of the moun- 
tain and coast States, all but Wyoming have 
adopted these new mechanisms, ‘The educa- 
tional systems and the municipal and local- 
government methods of the far-Western 
States are also worthy of first-hand observa- 
tion. Our map in the December number of 
the REviEw (page 662) showed that all of 
the mountain and coast States have now 
adopted woman suffrage, Nevada and Mon- 
tana joining the list in November. Califor- 
nia became a suffrage State in 1911, Oregon 
in 1912, and the State of Washington in 
1910. Oregon and Washington also, in 
1914, adopted prohibition amendments to 
their State constitutions; and the visitor will 
find the new system now in effect. Califor- 
nia voted on that question in the November 
election, but prohibition was defeated. Our 
map in the December number (page 663) 
shows the progress of Statewide prohibition. 
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It should be remembered that the greater 
part of California is without saloons, under 
local-option laws. 


“@rand-Tour. “Lore and more the young Amer- 
ing” America icans,—and older ones, too,— 

as Citizens east of the Alleghanies will see 
the necessity of making the “grand tour” of 
the United States for education and pleasure, 
somewhat as in earlier days it was thought 
necessary to make the grand tour of Europe 
for the broadening of experience and under- 
standing. How to maintain wise and suc- 
cessful government in the United States 
from this time forth will be a problem grow- 
ing more rather than less complex. It is a 
great privilege, but also a deep responsibility, 
to be a citizen of this republic. ‘There are, 
of course, millions so placed that they cannot, 
at will and at pleasure, leave their bread-and- 
butter tasks to wander up and down the 
length and breadth of the land and know it 
for themselves in its various aspects. But 
there are large numbers who can by fore- 
thought and planning do much to familiarize 
themselves with the people and the localities 


_of East and West, North and South. Those 


who can do this, yet think it not worth their 
while, lack the conceptions of America and 
its life that would give them the right sort 
of interest and enthusiasm. Further than 
that, they fail in a part of the duty of na- 
tional citizenship, which requires familiar 
knowledge for the sake of right sympathy 
and understanding. It is true that there are, 
also, many people in the West who do not 
appreciate the progress and worth of that 
part of our common country lying east of the 
Alleghanies. But it must be said in justice 
that the number of Easterners who wholly 
fail to understand and properly value the civ- 
ilization and the varied life and resources of 
the West is far greater. 


There are those who will go to 
California by the fastest trans- 
continental trains and realize the 
luxury, comfort, and speed of what are the 
most highly developed systems of long-dis- 
tance railway travel to be found anywhere in 
the world. There are others,—and let us 
hope the number will be many,—who will 
go by way of the Panama Canal and see the 
stupendous engineering achievement that 
affords occasion for this year’s celebrations. 
Some of these will do as much as possible of 
the traveling by water; and-they will realize 
for themselves something of those interesting 
changes in transportation that Miss Laut 


The Journey By 
Land or 
By Water 
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sets forth so suggestively in her article on the 
traffic effects of the Canal, which appears in 
this number of the Review. Others will 
prefer to journey by land, going by rail to 
Florida, perchance breaking journey at 
Washington, Richmond, Charleston, Savan- 
nah, or some of the other desirable and inter- 
esting places along the eastern seaboard. 
They’ may go by rail in Florida, on the new 
route, as far as Key West, make a quick 
passage across the ferry to Havana, and see 
something of Cuba as it makes progress 
under the friendly auspices and support of 
the United States. ‘The transportation com- 
panies ‘will give them some further glimpses 
of the West Indies before taking them 
through the Panama Canal and up the west 
coast of Central America and Mexico to 
southern California. 


Still others, confining their tour 
to the United States, will follow 
the coast routes to New Or- 
leans, make some stops in our great imperial 
State of Texas, and possibly get a glimpse of 
the Mexican side of the Rio Grande some- 
where between Matamoras and E] Paso. It 
must not be thought that the Mexicans are 
habitually shooting across the border, or that 
it would not be feasible for a traveler to put 
his foot on Mexican soil at various places in 
Chihuahua, Sonora, Lower California, or the 
more easterly of the tier of northern Mexican 
States. Furthermore, it would be well worth 
while for as many travelers as possible to 
acquaint themselves, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and southern California, with local 
facts and local feelings having to do with 


Seeing the 
Mexican 
Border 
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our relations with the people of the great 
country that adjoins ours along a frontier of 
much more than a thousand miles. The pre- 
vailing point of view in Texas and the South- 

















PRESIDENT OF THE 


EXPOSITION 


MR. CHARLES C. MOORE, 
PANAMA-PACIFIC 


west regarding Mexican affairs may not, 
indeed, be wholly sound. But, on the other 
hand, it cannot be disregarded. 


There are many other travelers 
who,—wishing to go to Cali- 
fornia from the East in the 
period of summer vacations,—will prefer to 
follow the more direct routes, making stops 
to visit such cities as Chicago or St. Louis; 
St. Paul and Minneapolis or Kan- 


Going Across 
the ‘Middle 
West”’ 











sas City; Omaha and Lincoln; Den- 
ver and Salt Lake. No one who is 
unfamiliar with the so-called ‘“Mid- 
dle West” can realize the pleasure 
and exhilaration to be found in 
spending a few days of May, June, 
or July in getting acquainted with 
the actual life and institutions of a 
great agricultural State like Iowa, 
for example. ‘The summer climate 
is exquisite, the landscape is as fair 
and charming as the best of England 
and France, and the fields of clover, 
corn, wheat, or alfalfa, are beautiful 
in their fertility and their evidence 
of thrifty and careful cultivation. 
Town and country life is growingly 








A GLIMPSE OF SAN FRANCISCO'S EXPOSITION, SHOWING A WATER 

FETE ON COLUMBUS DAY, LAST YEAR, AND INDICATING THE 

PROMPTITUDE WITH WHICH THE BUILDING WORK AND EM- 
BELLISHMENT OF THE EXPOSITION WERE COMPLETED 


comfortable and refined, farmers 
own automobiles by the thousand, 
schools and colleges flourish. 
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To see something of the life and 
progress of the State of Wiscon- 
sin, with its capital city of Madi- 
son as a central point of observation, . is 
worth a journey from a long distance. The 
model farm of the agricultural college ad- 
joins the grounds of the University, while 
the great historical library lies between the 
University and the State Capitol. In adja- 
cent counties one finds the largest develop- 
ment of dairy farming, and the most extensive 
breeding of fine dairy cattle, that any similar 
area in the world can boast. <A visit to 
Nebraska, involving the tarrying of a day or 
two at Lincoln, can also be made a most 
stimulating and instructive experience. At 
Lincoln one finds all the central activities of 
a vast agricultural commonwealth,—a State 
University, an agricultural college, a beau- 
tifully boulevarded city of almost a hundred 
thousand people, magnificent public schools 
of the most modern types and methods, and 
a local life at once simple, charming, and 
refined, that is as typical of America at its 
best as anything between the two oceans. 


Seeing Wis- 
consin or 
Nebraska 


Or, think of the advantages to 
be gained, in a better knowledge 
of American life, by the traveler 
who will break journey for a few days in that 
State of moral courage and high conviction 
that is bounded by Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, and Colorado. ‘To see Kansas, 
with its fields of wheat and corn, and to 
mingle with its people while reading the 
newspapers of Governor Capper, Henry 
Allen, Victor Murdock, William Allen 
White, and twenty other notable leaders of 
public opinion,—this, indeed, is to be acquir- 
ing a really liberal American education. 
And so one could speak,—in glowing terms 
yet with the emphasis of understatement,— 
regarding the marvelous agricultural and 
human developments of Oklahoma, or the 
scenic splendors and varied attractions of 
Colorado, Furthermore, in these States they 
are working out problems of capital and 
labor, of government and education, that 
cannot be too carefully noted and that can 
be understood best by those who study them 
on the ground. 


And What of 
Kansas in 
Spring time? 


Those whose return trip is made 
in the summer time will natu- 
rally wish to go northward. 
They will discover for themselves such rich 
and splendid cities as Portland, Ore., and 
Seattle, Wash..—not to mention others,— 
with the great industries of agriculture, lum- 


The Northern 
Routes in 
Return 


ber, mining, and fishing that belong to the 
lands and waters of the Puget Sound region. 
There will be opportunity to visit the forests 
of redwood, fir, and pine; the wonders of 
the Yosemite, in California, and some of the 
more northerly national parks and forest 
reserves. They may inspect the Govern- 
ment’s reclamation projects, and see some of 
the new settlements created by Uncle Sam 
on irrigated public lands. They may go on 
up into British Columbia; or if time permits 
may journey to Alaska and see what Secre- 
tary Lane is planning to do with that great 
northern domain whose development so com- 
mands his enthusiasm and his constructive 
genius. They may visit the glaciers and 
perpetual snows of the Canadian Rockies, 
and, by way of complete contrast, take a run 
northward in Alberta to the fertile wheat 
lands of the Edmonton district and see for 
themselves the energy with which the Cana- 
dians are proposing this year to raise hun- 
dreds of millions of bushels of wheat for 
Britain and the Allies. 


They may proceed eastward by 
numerous routes, but those who 
can will do well to drop down 
into Montana, perchance to visit Helena and 
the copper mines of Butte. This will be on 
the way to the Yellowstone Park,—which lies 
where Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming come 
together, and the interest and beauty of 
which nobody has ever over praised. FEast- 
ward routes cross the Dakotas, by a number 
of important railroad lines that carry wheat 
to the great mills of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
The environment of the twin cities of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul in summer time ought 
not to be neglected. From Duluth one may 
come eastward by palatial steamers, travers- 
ing the Great Lakes and stopping at a num- 
ber of thriving ports whose water traffic 
equals in tonnage some of the very largest 
of the world’s ocean harbors. 


Via Minnesota 
and the 
Lakes 


Why One Should These very casual suggestions for 

See This the traveler who would see 
Country “First” something of his own country 
this year, are meant only to quicken the mind 
and to arouse some little sense of the mag- 
nitude and variety of our country’s resources. 
We agree with Mr. Phelan that there is 
much to be said for the cry “See America 
First!” Our visitors to Europe would gain 
much more of value in their ability to per- 
ceive contrasts and make comparisons if they 
had a wide knowledge of their own country, 
and had acquired a sense of intimacy with 
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the general conditions under which a hun- 
dred million Americans are living, North and 
South, East and West. 


Our readers will find some very 
notable bits of frank and wise 
expression in President Whee- 
ler’s article on the meaning of the Panama 
Canal to the country. Thus Dr. Wheeler 
makes it plain that we must live in ever- 
increasing relationship of trade and _ inter- 
course with the countries that face us across 
the Pacific. After all is said and done, the 
one country in all the world that has felt the 
most genuine and unselfish friendship for the 
United States is Japan. Of outside nations 
represented at the San Francisco fair, Japan 
and China have made the largest appropria- 
tions, excepting the Argentine Republic and 
Canada. Visitors to the Fair this year will 
have an exceptionally good opportunity to 
acquaint themselves with various phases of 
the past, present, and prospective relation- 
ships between the United States and the gov- 
ernments and people of Japan, China, and 
other eastern countries. Canada will be 
brilliantly and strongly represented, and 
South America will make the largest and 
most impressive showing of characteristic re- 
sources and up-to-date achievements that has 
ever been seen hitherto. There will, indeed, 
be much of variety and interest from a num- 
ber of European countries. But the Fair 
will above all illustrate the progress of North 
and South America, and the things that per- 
tain to the countries of eastern Asia, and to 
Australia, New Zealand, and the islands of 
the Pacific. 


The Pacific 
Lands at 
the Fair 


One great exhibit spread out 
upon the map of California will 
be the hundreds of miles of oiled 
highways by means of which travelers in 
automobiles may see so much that otherwise 
would not be readily accessible. Further- 
more, the average citizen of the East has 
little idea of the progress of good road- 
making in many other of the States of the 
middle and far West. Those who have the 
time and inclination could readily and safely 
undertake to make the journey across the 
continent by automobile, provided they pro- 
ceed moderately, and with due intelligence 
and instruction as they pass from one State 
to another. Perhaps not so many motor 
parties will feel venturesome enough to try 
the long tour this year. But in the near 
future it will be a very common thing for 
automobilists to proceed from coast to coast, 
observing agriculture, seeing towns and 
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DR. BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


(In his article on the meaning of the Canal, in the 
present number of the Review, Dr. Wheeler says of 
the Japanese: “We and our sons and our sons’ sons 
will have to know them and deal with them. We must 
get their point of view and understand their case’’) 


phases of life, pausing at places of historic 
interest and points of scenic fame, and camp- 
ing at many a pleasant spot by flowing stream 
or in sheltering woods. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of westward pioneers have in times 
past crossed the country in wagon trains, or 
so-called “prairie schooners.” With the im- 
proved roads of to-day, to cross by auto- 
mobile would simply mean a month of de- 
lightful experience, quite as safe as motoring 
in Europe, while free from many of the vex- 
ations and arbitrary impositions to which the 
American tourist is subjected on the Euro- 
pean continent. 


It has for a long time been Pres- 
ident Wilson’s plan to proceed 
by water, early in March (after 
the end of the session of Congress on March 
4), through the Panama Canal and along 
the Pacific Coast to San Francisco. This 
was to mark the formal opening of the Canal 
to the world; and ships from foreign fleets 
were to join our navy in making the passage. 
European conditions have, of course, greatly 
affected the original program. Most of the 
members of the cabinet were to be at sea on 
this expedition, which would have meant 
about three weeks on board ship. President 
Wilson may now have to change his plans, for 


The President's 
Plans for 
March 
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two principal reasons: (1) Because so many 
matters of a delicate and pressing kind that re- 
late to our position as a neutral in the great 
war must come before the President; and 
(2) because it began to seem probable, after 
the middle of January, that the present Con- 
gress would retire on the 4th of March leav- 
ing unfinished business that would necessitate 
the calling of a special session of the new 
Congress. It was becoming doubtful whether 
the 4th of March would not find several of 
the great supply bills still pending, by reason 
of the preoccupation of the Senate. 


i The most highly controversial of 
Ship-Purchase the pending issues has been the 
Measure so-called Ship Purchase bill. It 
will be remembered that this measure was 
carried over from the last session of Congress, 
and made the most urgent feature of the 
President’s program for the present short 
session. In its original form the bill was in- 
tended to give effect to a project which was 
credited to Secretary McAdoo for at once 
establishing the United States in the ocean 
freighting business. Our vast foreign trade 
had been carried almost: wholly in British, 
German, Norwegian, Italian, and other for- 
eign vessels. The war had deranged this 
carrying trade, the German cruisers having 
at first captured and sunk many English 
ships, and frightened many others off the 
seas, while German merchant shipping, on 
the other hand, had from the start been prac- 
tically put out of commission. A great many 











A WRECK! 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) 
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of the large German passenger and freight 
ships had been interned in American ports. 
The Administration plan seems to have been 
to secure the appropriation of some $30,000,- 
000, with which to buy some of these Ger- 
man ships. It was proposed to put them into 
the carrying trade, operating them as a Gov- 
ernment undertaking. 


So far as we were able to dis- 
cover, this earlier plan met with 
almost no approval in any busi- 
ness quarter. The plan underwent much 
modification before it passed the House of 
Representatives; and the idea of leasing the 
ships to private individuals or companies for 
operation was substituted for direct Govern- 
ment management. The bill also provides 
for the participation of private capital, the 
Government, however, to hold the control- 
ling interest. It is one of the recognized 
principles of international law that merchant 
ships must not pass from the flag of a bel- 
ligerent to the flag of a neutral, for the mere 
purpose of avoiding risk or for the evasion of 
such inconveniences as are created by a state 
of maritime warfare. 


Opposed, 
but 
Modified 


It is not supposable that the 
Hamburg-American and North 
German Lloyd lines would sell 
their splendid ships,—whether to the United 
States Government or to private American 
purchasers,—except to find escape from a pre- 
dicament into which they have been thrown 
by the war. To make such a sale would re- 
lease capital, which could be used for the 
more immediate promotion of Germany’s 
maritime interests. The established principles 
of international law as relating to the rights 
of neutrals, in their maritime commerce, are 
far from being just or suitable. It is not fit- 
ting that angry belligerents should take pos- 
session of the world’s common highways and 
subject peaceable neutrals to great loss and 
inconvenience. But we cannot change the 
principles of maritime international law 
merely to suit our own interests, while the 
war is raging. If we had intended to assert 
the right to buy the shipping of a disabled 
belligerent, who had suffered bad luck in a 
still pending war, we ought to have made 
due declaration of that purpose well in ad- 
vance of the breaking-out of the conflict. 
England’s immense naval superiority has al- 
ways made her unfavorable to impartial and 
proper rules regarding the rights of neutrals, 
and the immunities of private property at sea. 
But we obtained all the benefit we could from 
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these arbitrary doctrines during our Civil 
War; and we must abide by them now, 
hoping that a better code of rules may be 
agreed upon when world peace comes. 


It seems assured that the British 
and other allied governments 
would sharply oppose the pur- 
chase of German merchant vessels by an 
American shipping corporation dominated by 
our Government. But if we were to use the 
proposed fund for the purchase of ships other 


Danger of 
Buying 
Trouble 


than those of Germany, where could we ob- © 


tain them? It is true that freights to Eu- 
rope are abnormally high, and that there 
might be better opportunity for American 
trade in every direction if we had an Ameri- 
can merchant marine. But the conditions 
that have made freight bills high must have 
operated in any case. Furthermore, the high 
freights are not, as many people suppose, op- 
erating to our especial disadvantage. When 
we sell wheat for $1.40 a bushel, it must not 
be thought by the careless reader that our 
farmers have anything to do with paying the 
freight to Europe. The unfortunate Euro- 
peans deposit money and establish credits 
here; buy and pay for the foodstuffs in 
Chicago or wherever they choose to pur- 
chase; and they pay their own freight bills, 
however large, to get the cargoes across the 
sea. If the United States Government 
should operate ships at a great loss, it might, 
indeed, enable the farmer to get $2.00, in- 
stead of $1.40, for his wheat. This would 
mean that the Government would be guilty 
of the great wrong of compelling the work- 
ers in our towns and cities to pay ten cents for 
a five-cent loaf, in order that farmers might 
have double the normal price for their crops. 


Secretary McAdoo made an ad- 
dress at Chicago on January 9, 
before the Commercial Club, 
with a view to explaining the ship-purchase 
measure and proving its urgent need. He 
stated that the bill now provides for a private 
corporation with $10,000,000 capital, of 
which the Government would own 51 per 
cent., while private investors could take the 
remainder. He did not say where this cor- 
poration would be able to buy ships, nor 
whether it was intended to use them in the 
European trade, the South American trade, 
or the Pacific trade. Since the project was 
first broached,—with the avowed object of 
buying the great German ships and putting 
them to use,—it has been announced that the 
German owners would not sell. Mr. Mc- 


Secretary 
‘McAdoo’s 
Argument 
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Adoo made it clear that if there should be 
some radical turn of fortune’s wheel in favor 
of the Germans, so that British merchant 
ships should be driven off the seas, our ex- 
port and import business would be very se- 
riously hampered. He has not, however, ex- 
plained how the pending Ship Purchase bill 
could help us much, in the face of so great 
an emergency as the driving of English ves- 
sels to cover. Ten millions would not buy 
many ships, and the plan would take years. 


Nobody could be more sincerely 
desirous than we are of present- 
ing the arguments for the Ship 
Purchase bill fairly. We have been, and are, 
wholly open to conviction. We would like 
to believe that the bill is a good one, and 
that it would remedy what is undoubtedly a 
real need. But we have searched in vain for 
some clear explanation of the thing proposed ; 
and although even President Wilson, in his 
Indianapolis speech, pronounced American 
public opinion intensely in favor of the bill, 
we should not otherwise have discovered that 
such a sentiment existed,—though sympathet- 
ically searching for it. That the President, 
Mr. McAdoo, and others are pushing this 
bill in the most patriotic spirit, and with the 
belief that their direct and open method,— 
rather than the indirect plan of subsidies,— 
will best help to reestablish the long-lost 
American merchant marine, there can be no 
doubt whatsoever. 


Open to 
Conviction 


The subject is a difficult one, and 
the country is not yet educated 
to an understanding of it. The 
bill was brought forward as a sudden idea 
for relief in a great emergency; and its pro- 
posal was, as we have said, in perfect good 
faith. If it should not be accepted, the Ad- 
ministration ought not to be regarded as hav- 
ing been defeated upon an essential matter. 
Nor does it seem just to hold. that leading 
Republican Senators, like Mr. Burton, Mr. 
Root, Mr. Lodge, and others, have opposed 
this bill from partisan considerations. Their 
speeches show that they have not been con- 
vinced of the wisdom or practicability of the 
measure. The disposition of the Democrats 
of the Senate to make it a party caucus meas- 
ure and force it to immediate passage came 
as a surprise to the country. It was met by 
an announced determination, on the part of 
leading Republican Senators, not to permit 
its passage without the most exhaustive and 
thorough debate, regardless of appropriation 
bills and the shortness of the session. 


Tim 
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AS BETWEEN FRIENDS 


’ 
British Lion: “Please don’t look at me like that, 


Sam. You’re not the eagle I’m up against.” 
From Punch (London) 
ani The attitude of the English Gov- 
atest ernment, late last month, to- 
Case 


wards the sailing of the Dacia, 
would seem to have been intended as a no- 
tice to the United States that, even if the 
Ship Purchase bill becomes a law, we shall 
not be permitted to buy and operate any of 
the German ships. The Dacia is a Ham- 
burg-American freight steamer, which was 
bought from German owners by an Amer- 
ican who proposed to use her in the shipment 
of cotton from Galveston to Rotterdam. 
‘The Government of the United States asked 
the British Government to permit the Dacia 
to make a voyage, pending the discussion of 
underlying principles, without molesting or 
seizing her. The British Government de- 
clined to make any such promises. It has 
looked as if the Dacia case had been deliber- 
ately created by persons interested in testing 
the practical policies and intentions of the 
British Government. 


our Note +uUSt before the beginning of the 
and Britains new year, our Government sent 
Response - 
an elaborate note to the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, protesting against the 
British policy of seizing vessels containing 
American cargoes (sailing under neutral 
flags such as the Norwegian or Italian) and 
taking them into British ports in order to 
ransack them at leisure on suspicion of find- 
ing contraband articles intended for German 
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use. The publication of this note made a 
great sensation in England, although it made 
none whatever in the United States. The 
practical point seems to be that England has 
tried to keep American copper from getting 
into Germany through Holland or into Aus- 
tria by way of Italy. It is alleged that cop- 
per has sometimes been found inside of bales 
of cotton. ‘The American protest seems to 
have been directed not so much against Eng- 
land’s vigilant exercise of the so-called “right 
of search” as against her policy of acting 
upon suspicion rather than a fair degree of 
preliminary evidence,—and also against the 
plan of indefinite detention in ports as against 
the former custom of searching at sea. 


Of course, the American note 
was courteous in its phrases, and 
it was probably correct in its 
technical attitude. England made a prelim- 
inary reply, which was argumentative and 
not very conclusive. Figures were given to 
show that American trade with several neu- 
tral countries had been much larger during 
recent months than in normal years. The in- 
ference was that this swollen trade was due to 
the shipment of goods destined to pass from 
neutral to belligerent countries. But this Brit- 
ish answer wholly failed to note the fact that 
these neutral countries, in normal times, re- 
ceive enormous imports from their larger 
neighbors which are now at war. Such im- 


A Friendly 
Discussion 
































THE FRIENDLY NEIGHBOR'S PROTEST 


Joun Butt: ‘“What’s that, old chap? My dog 
annoying you? Are you quite sure you were not first 
annoying him?” 

From the Star (Montreal) 
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ports have been very sharply curtailed; and 
a portion of this trade is diverted to the 
United States. So far as the figures go, this 
shifting alone would more than account for 
our increased exports to the neutral countries 
named in the note of the Foreign Office. 


Certainly the Allies are using 
effective means to cut off Ger- 
many’s foreign trade, whether in 
contraband or in other materials. Mean- 
while, Germany is powerless to prevent the 
stupendous traffic that is going on between 
the United States and Great Britain in all 
sorts of war munitions. To put it simply 
and plainly, international law,—so far as it 
affects neutrals and ocean business,—has all 
been made in the interest of the belligerent 
that has the big navy and can command the 
sea. We must not send a pound of Amer- 
ican copper to Germany; but we are sending 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
powder, guns, projectiles, and other articles 
that are directly or conditionally contraband, 
to the support of Great Britain and the 
Allies; and many American concerns are 
reaping enormous fortunes in doing this, 
Upon the whole, it seems to us that the 
British Government is not in the smallest 
degree more exacting in its treatment of our 
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in War 
Materials 

















THE WAIL FROM GERMANY 

GERMANY TO Uncte Sam: 
goods to der Allies!” 

Uncie Sam To GERMANY: 


“Hi, you vos selling 
“Certainly; and I'll sell 
them to you, also. Come and get them.” 

From the Star (Montreal) 
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THE NEW GATE 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) 


trade at sea than the German Government 
(or our own Government, for that matter) 
would have been under similarly tempting 
circumstances. While this war lasts we 
must submit faithfully to the existing rules 
of international law, no matter which bellig- 
erent gains or loses thereby. When the war 
is ended we must strive to obtain better rules 
on behalf of the interest of all mankind. 


_ ‘The immigration question again 
gain, : 
the Literacy came to the issue last month, and, 
as two years ago, the result 
seemed to depend upon the consistency of 
members of Congress. On January 2, by a 
vote of 50 to 7, the Senate passed a bill which 
had gone through the House almost a year 
ago, regulating and restricting immigration 
and applying the literacy test as the chief 
new principle of exclusion. One of Presi- 
dent Taft’s last acts before making way for 
Mr. Wilson in the White House was to 
veto the Burnett-Dillingham bill, which was 
in most essentials the same measure that was 
sent to President Wilson for his approval last 
month. The steamship companies, and cer- 
tain other interests and elements, are said to 
have worked hard to prevent the passage by 
Congress of the Burnett bill over Mr. Taft’s 
veto. The necessary two-thirds vote was 
easily found in the Senate; but a great num- 
ber of members of the House, who had voted 
for the measure on its passage, changed their 
attitude and sustained the veto. It was.re- 
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garded as likely that President Wilson, who 
was taking time for consideration, would 
also veto the measure on the ground that he 
did not like the literacy test. ‘The Senate 
would, of course, vete to pass the bill over the 
veto; but the House, in our opinion, would 
sustain the President by the necessary vote 
of just more than one-third of its members. 


The war has, of course, greatly 
reduced immigration for the time 
being. ‘The application of new 
tests could be made now with less practical 
inconvenience than at a later time. ‘That of 
ability to read is far from being a logically 
perfect one; 
but it was 
recommend- 
ed by the Im- 
migration 
Commission, 
several years 
ago, after a 
vast and im- 
partial study 
of the whole 
problem. It 
is not likely 
that this test 
would oper- 
ate to shut 
out very 
many desira- 
ble immi- 
grants. It 
would, how- 
ever, affect 
appreciably 
that great 
tide of labor 
that moves 
back and 
forth in the 
steerage, re- 
taining its citizenship in the countries of 
eastern and southern Europe. ‘The literacy 
test could be so modified and applied in a 
reasonable spirit as not to exclude many 
families whose addition to our citizenship is 
to be encouraged. 


Material for 
“ Citizenry”’ 


- The most hopeful indication the 
ilson asa 


Fierce 
Democrat ties at Washington feel some les- 
sening of the serious strain imposed by world 
affairs, was to be found in the President’s 
appearance at Indianapolis on “Jackson 
Day,” January 8, and his making of a speech 


so aggressively partisan as doubtless to have 
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PRESIDENT WILSON AT INDIANAPOLIS ON “ JACKSON DAY,” JANUARY 8 


country has had that the authori- 
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caused him much inward merriment. Presi- 
dent Wilson, who has spent his life as a 
political philosopher and an analytical stu- 
dent of history, is as far removed from the 
state of mind of the ordinary traditional 
political partisan as is almost every other 
really enlightened and patriotic American to- 
day. Our two chief parties are merely rival 
groups of politicians and their hangers-on, 
who play the game either for the honors, or 
the spoils, or the fun there is in it. Mr. 
Wilson has always believed in the system of 
party government, one side being at the bat 
and the other out in the field. It happens 
that he is now playing as captain of the 
Democratic 
team. He is 
justly proud 
of the sur- 
prisingly 
good record 
this once- 
demoralized 
team has 
been making, 
under ‘his 
leadership. 
He is aware 
that the 
other team 
was wrecked 
by selfish 
and amaz- 
ingly stupid 
management. 
Jackson Day 
is a Demo- 
cratic party 
affair, and 
the President 
had a right 
crack up 
the perform- 
ance of his 
own team, and to exhort his followers to 
stand together, take their orders, and hit the 
line hard. The Republicans should have 
shown a little more humor and common 
sense in their resentful comments upon Mr. 
Wilson’s gibes and persiflage at Indianapolis. 
His partisanship was for the occasion; and 
his recognition of the fact that the inde- 
pendent voter rules the country was as hand- 
some and sincere as it was truthful. 


Mr. Wilson, in referring to his 
Mexican policy, made the follow- 
ing remark: ‘The time may 
come when the American people will be called 
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on to judge whether I know what I am talk- 
ing about or not.” ‘The newspapers seem 
determined to have it that President Wilson 
was announcing himself for a second term. 
Since it had been widely proclaimed by all 
Democratic leaders that Mr. Wilson would 
be renominated without opposition, there was 
no particular reason for seeking a hidden 
meaning in the President’s very innocent 
allusion to the consequences of his Mexican 
policy and the verdicts of history. His dis- 
cussion of the Mexican situation was not 
extended. He took the ground that Mexico 
had a right to work out its own political 
future, with as much fighting as its factions 
saw fit to indulge in, and without much re- 
gard for the harm done to foreign interests. 
His sympathies are for the great mass of 
plain people in Mexico, who, through revo- 
lutionary struggle, may come into a heritage 
that hitherto has been denied them. 


There is much to be said for this 
principle. On the other hand, it 
is hard to follow the confused 
and chaotic movement of military factions in 
Mexico, and discover anything that looks 
much like a war for human progress and 
welfare. Yet out of it all one must believe 
that there will come land reform, better in- 
stitutions for justice, modern kinds of taxa- 
tion, general education, and national govern- 
ment resting upon broader and _ deeper 
foundations. One thing is quite certain, and 
that is that no important faction or element 
in Mexico has desired our interference, and 
that with our present army we could not 
have gone into Mexico to restore order and 
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Going On? 
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WILSON’S TALK MADE A HIT “DOWN HOME”! 
From the Sun (Baltimore) 
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reconstruct the country. We should have 
been obliged to create a large volunteer 
army, and would, in all likelihood, have 
embarked upon a war of frightful blood- 
shed and painful vicissitudes, 


It would be hardly worth while 
to endeavor in a few sentences 
to describe the kaleidoscopic 
changes in the Mexican situation of last 
month. Gen. Eulalio Gutierrez, who had 
been appointed Provisional President on 
November 2 by the convention of Constitu- 
tionalist leaders, was deposed by that same 
convention on January 17, at the instance of 
General Villa. In his place was installed 
Gen. Roque Gonzales Garza, who had for- 
merly been secretary to President Madero. 
At the moment of his selection, he was acting 
as chairman of the convention which gave 
him his new honors. Nobody supposes that 
he will hold the place for more than a few 
days or weeks. It was reported that the 
followers of Villa were preparing to abandon 
the city of Mexico, and that the Carranza 
faction would perhaps be allowed to regain 
possession of the capital. Villa was said to 
be planning for a northern republic, which 
would include the states lying along the 
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Partition 
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American border. It does not seem likely 
that peace and prosperity for Mexico are to 
come by the process of partitioning the coun- 
try, although even that is a possible solution. 
As stated in this Review last month, Villa’s 
choice for the civil headship is General 
Felipe Angeles, whose relative fitness seems 
to be acknowledged. ‘This northern region 
of Mexico embraces almost half of the ter- 
ritory of the country, but not much more 
than an eighth of the population. It is the 
portion ‘most interesting to the United States, 
and its future naturally concerns us. 


It was admitted at Washington 
last month that the Western 
conservation bills, which had al- 
ready passed the House, had little chance 
of passage in the Senate during the current 
session. It will be remembered that action 
on these measures was urgently demanded 
at the last session of Congress. The con- 
tinued delay in the enactment of these laws 
is a serious disappointment to many investors 
and others who are interested in the develop- 
ment of the West. So far as our Govern- 
ment can be said to have a definite conserva- 
tion policy, the principles on which that 
policy are based are embodied in these bills, 
one of which provides for the development 
of oil and mineral lands and the other for 
the granting of water-power privileges for 
purposes of development. The object of 
both bills is to secure the use, under reason- 
able restraint, of natural resources that are 
now practically locked up and kept useless 
because there is no way by which capital 
can be given assurance as to tenure of priv- 
ileges which under existing laws are revocable 
and intended to be merely temporary. 


Mineral Lands 
and 
Water Power 


Secretary Lane, of the Depart- 


A Program ‘ ° 
wal ment of the Interior, has a con- 
everopmen’ structive program which, if 


adopted by Congress, will lead to the unlock- 
ing of many of these resources that the nation 
as a whole desires to have developed. So 
far as the so-called leasing bill for mineral 
lands is concerned, there has not been, nor 
is there likely to be, any serious opposition 
save from the few who think that all public 
lands now owned by the Federal Government 
should be ceded to the States. It is a rea- 
sonable bill in that it gives the lessee, or the 
citizen who wishes to conduct mining opera- 
tions, full notice of what he may expect 
from the Government, and, at the same time, 
secures the rights of the public and insures 
a fair return to the Government itself. 
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As to the water-power bill, op- 
position was, of course, to be 
expected from those who, for 
their own reasons, do not wish to have the 
Government receive any return whatever for 
its water rights, but the bill can in no wise 
be regarded as harsh in the terms that it 
imposes on the man who seeks to develop 
power on the public lands. He is given full 
opportunity to put his plant on a paying 
basis before the Government asks of him 
more than a nominal rent for the privileges 
that it grants. On the side of the people there 
is one vitally important provision in the 
power bill, viz., that the rights granted to 
the lessee shall revert at the end of fifty years 
to the Government if the Government wishes 
to take the plant over. ‘Those who believe 
that the Government should part with this 
right without any consideration whatever 
need to be reminded that both President 
Roosevelt and President Taft vetoed bills 
passed by Congress on the ground that they 
did not provide for proper payment for value 
received by the power companies, and the 
House of Representatives went on record as 
favoring such payment. Both the mineral 
lands bill and the power bill are right and 
consistent in principle and should be passed. 


Fair to All 
\Parties 


ee The resolution for a prohibition 
4, amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution, to which we alluded in 

these pages last month, received in the House 
of Representatives the surprising vote of 197 
to 189, failing by 91 votes of the necessary 
two-thirds. On page 215 of this REVIEW 
Dr. Iglehart makes an interesting statement 
of the rapid advance now. being made by the 
anti-saloon movement in the States. On 
January 12 the resolution proposing a 
woman-suffrage amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was defeated in the House by a vote of 
204 to 174. Here again the influence of the 
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administration was cast in favor of State as |? 


against federal action. In view of the fact 
that both the liquor and the suffrage ques- 
tion are continually presented to the voters 
of many of our States, the article in this 
number (page 209) by Professor Richard T. 
Ely on the subject of progressivism will be 
found of especial interest. Professor Ely, al- 
though writing from the progressive point of 
view, opposes the initiative, the referendum, 
and the recall. Mr. Potter, on the other 


hand, shows in an accompanying article what 
has been done to remedy defects in the work- | 


ing of initiative and referendum systems in 
several of the States. 
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The disclosures of the past two 
months regarding the November 
election at Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana, remind us of the famous Adams County 
(Ohio) scandal of four years ago. As a re- 
sult of a Federal Grand Jury investigation, 
Mayor Don M. Roberts, of Terre Haute, a 
candidate for the Democratic nomination for 
Governor, and more than one hundred others, 
including two judges, the chief of police, the 
county sheriff, and the city inspector of 
weights and measures, were arrested, and 
eighty of the accused pleaded guilty to the 
indictment, which charged them with con- 
spiracy to corrupt the election. Eight entered 
pleas of “not guilty,” and the remaining 
twenty-six, including the more prominent 
city and county officials, filed demurrers. 
Members of all political parties were in- 
volved. Although it is a new thing for the 
federal courts to take cognizance of elections, 
District Attorney Dailey, a Democrat ap- 
pointed by President Wilson, has begun the 
prosecution of these cases in full confidence 
that since a United States Senator and a 
member of Congress were voted on in the 
election of last November, any manipulation 
of that election constituted fraud against the 
United States Government. Soon after the 
Indiana indictments .were found, wholesale 
vote-buying and illegal voting were charged 
in the adjacent Illinois counties constituting 
ex-Speaker Cannon’s district, and an investi- 
gation into these charges was ordered by the 
Government at Washington. 


Vote-Buying 
at 


Terre Haute 


The action of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in grant- 
ing the Eastern railroads a 5 
per cent. increase in freight rates is but one 
factor, though far and away the most im- 
portant, in the present movement toward a 
just and sympathetic consideration of the 
emergency confronting the roads and of the 
immediate needs raised by it. Later and 
more careful estimates of the net addition to 
the income of the Eastern railroads accom- 
plished by the rate increases point to an 
amount not exceeding $25,000,000 yearly, 
instead of the $50,000,000 indicated by the 
first calculations. The moral effect of this, 
the first important change of rates upward 
that has occurred in the history of our gov- 
ernment regulation of the railroads, has been 
increased since the decision was announced 
by a supplementary order from the Com- 
merce Commission, directing that in making 
the higher tariffs, existing groups and rela- 
tionships of rates shall not be disturbed, even 
Feb.—2 


Help for 
the 


Railroads 
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if this result in certain tariffs increasing 
more than 5 per cent. The new freight 
schedules in the Eastern territory went into 
effect on January 15, and even before that 
date cheering consequences of the decision 
were seen in orders of considerable size given 
by the roads for new equipment. 


The Nation . 4» Noteworthy sign that people at 
Waking to the large, as well as the Commerce 
Railroad Crisis ~ emission, are coming to a 

g to 
realization of the acute financial problems 
confronting the railroads, was given in the 
popular vote in Missouri refusing to approve 
new legislation for the “full crew” measures 
which have been found so costly and inefh- 
cient in New York, and other Eastern States. 
In Kansas, thirteen railways are presenting 
their case through paid advertising in 600 
newspapers, and this is only a part of a cam- 
paign which includes Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, 
and Michigan. This work is done in a tone 
of full reliance upon the fairness of the peo- 
ple, once they understand the facts. In 
Oregon the State Wool Growers Associa- 
tion has just passed resolutions condemning 
the harmful anti-railroad legislation of their 
State, and pointing out forcibly how shippers 
and the State at large are injured by any 
such oppression. In New Jersey, the em- 
ployees of the Pennsylvania Railroad have 
petitioned the legislature, protesting against 
“full crew” and “long-train” statutes. In 
Massachusetts, Governor Walsh has made a 
plea that the Boston and Maine system 
should be helped by compromise and conces- 
sion; and in Connecticut, Governor Hol- 
comb has refused to take a position with the 
more violent opponents of the management 
of the New Haven, and he, together with 
President Hadley of Yale, are doing what 
may be done to get the help of the people 
and the government in the rehabilitation ,of 
that once great property. 


os .,,, Railroad managers may still be 
ate Legisla- 2 
ture us. Federal compelled to devote too much of 
Commission : 

their energy to the struggle 
against ill-considered legislative enactments. 
Thus, the Pennsylvania Railroad Commis- 
sion has recently ordered a reduction of 
rates on coal from the mines to Philadel- 
phia, almost coincidently with the decision of 
the Federal Commission raising rates in that 
territory, and with the Commission’s remark- 
ably open and unqualified admission that the 
roads are suffering from insufficient revenue. 
The Pennsylvania Commission found that 
the roads charged more to carry coal to 
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Philadelphia than they charged for the longer 
haul to New York. At first glance, this 
would seem to be an anomaly and an injus- 
tice to the Pennsylvania home consumers, but 
the slightest further examination of the prob- 
lem before the railroads shows that the price 
of coal at New York is determined by ex- 
traordinary competition, and the whole vexing 
and elaborate question of the rates for the 
long and short haul is immediately reopened. 
But whatever be the merits of the case de- 
cided by the Pennsylvania Commission, it is 
obvious that the Commission’s action simply 
operates to annul so much of the greatly 
needed relief that was being granted by the 
Federal Commission, and that the State ac- 
tion was taken without consideration of the 
large and acute situation which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had been studying 
for more than three years. 


The New Haven Railroad has 
turned to the same sort of pro- 
gram for permanent financing 
adopted by the Great Northern, New York 
Central, Erie, Baltimore and Ohio, and other 
important roads. ‘This is-a provision for a 
huge blanket mortgage, which in time sub- 
stitutes a uniform class of bonds for the many 
existing heterogeneous issues. ‘The case of 
the New Haven is somewhat different, to be 
sure, as a boast of the road has been that the 
main line has never had a mortgage debt. 
It is clear now, however, that this is the one 
plan for rehabilitating the road financially. 
Through its note issues and its recent vari- 
ous and rather desperate expedients for rais- 
ing money, the road has at times paid as 
much as 7 per cent. for its funds. This is an 
impossible cost of capital. ‘The new plan is 
to provide for $300,000,000 of bonds to be a 
first lien on all the property of the company. 
$75,000,000 is to be issued at once upon the 
approval of the plan by the States of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, and 
the remainder is to be issued from time to 
time to pay off the road’s indebtedness and 
provide funds for improvements and exten- 
sions. It is hoped that in normal times this 
security will enable the New Haven to raise 
capital at an interest charge of not more than 
4 per cent. 


A Broad Plan for 
New Haven 
Financing 


iacbiiaiiaiiees On January 16 the price of 
for wheat went to $1.45 per bushel, 
Wheat the highest price since the his- 
toric Leiter speculation in 1898, which re- 
sulted in a price of $1.85. Only four times 
in forty years has wheat sold higher than 


$1.37. The movement of the prices quoted 
has been feverish in the extreme, one. day 
seeing a drop of no less than 9 cents and the 
next day finding the loss more than made up. 
The reasons for this extraordinary condition 


in the wheat market can be stated briefly. 


We have been exporting wheat to Europe at 
the rate of a million bushels a day for five 
months, and have exported this season no less 
than 200,000,000 bushels. The normal ex- 
portable surplus of the United States is put 
at 150,000,000 bushels, but the great crop 
this year is thought to have furnished more 
than 300,000,000 bushels that we can spare 
to Europe. 


@reat Luck hen the war broke out, holders 
PA Rs of wheat were prevented from 
marketing it by the sudden with- 
drawal of shipping facilities and the refusal 
of the railroads at times to carry it to the 
seaboard, in a situation where there was no 
plan in sight for transporting it farther. 
Thus, many holders of wheat were compelled 
against their will to refrain from selling at 
the much lower prices of the earlier autumn, 
and as a result have been reaping a rich profit 
at the abnormally higher prices that came 
later with the flood of demand created by 
war conditions. As always happens in such 
a situation, prophecies are now rife of a price 
of $1.75 or more for the cereal; and, im- 
pelled by the sudden and phenomenal rise of 
recent months, many holders are now refus- 
ing to sell. The undetermined factors which 
may at any time produce a sudden drop in 
the price of wheat are, first, the highly 
speculative matter of Russia’s getting at a 
world market for her crop by forcing the 
Dardanelles, and second, the normal compe- 
tition of Argentina’s new crop which will be 
offered for export in the near future. 


i At the beginning of the great 
Trade Balance European War there was a trade 
in Our Favor balance against the United States 

and in favor of England generally estimated 
at $250,000,000. England was extremely 
desirous, naturally, that this balance should 
be settled by the actual export of gold from 
America. Sir George Paish and other of- 
ficials came to the United States to obtain a 
settlement satisfactory to England, and 
$100,000,000 in gold was shipped to Ottawa, 
Canada, to be held there to establish a credit 
for England. ‘This problem of the settle- 
ment of our debt to Europe, for the excess 
of goods we imported. over the goods we had 
exported, seemed likely at one time to be- 
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come a vexing one; but it has ceased to exist 
as a problem, through the extraordinary turn 
in the tide of foreign commerce since Sep- 
tember. Owing to our large exports’ (1) of 
war material and supplies (2) of cotton, and 
(3) of wheat, together with the slackening 
of the import trade,—the balance of a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars against the United 
States has been in these few months com- 
pletely wiped out and a balance on the other 
side, in our favor, is building up with great 
rapidity. Last month the rate of exchange 
had fallen from the entirely unprecedented 
high figures of August and September to 
several points below normal. By the middle 
of January, indeed, it was so low that our 
bankers could have forced importation of 
European gold if this had been desirable. 


On subsequent pages will be 
found our condensed record of 
events in the history of the 
world-wide war. Mr. Simonds’ article gives 
a broad interpretation and account not only 
of the chief events of January, but also of 
the situation in general at the end of a half- 
year’s fighting. It is urgently to be hoped 
that peace may come this year, but there are 
no present signs of it. The prospects of an 
entrance into the war on the part of Ru- 
mania and Italy are discussed by Mr. 
Simonds, whose monthly articles are those 
of a regular editorial contributor and take 
the place of much that would otherwise ap- 
pear in these opening comments. ‘The fail- 
ure of Turkey to accomplish anything im- 
portant thus far, and her marked defeat by 
the Russians in the Caucasus region, are 
already producing symptoms of revolt at 
Constantinople and elsewhere, against an 
unpopular and ruinous war. ‘There seems 
also to be much disquietude within the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, and an intense 
desire for peace. The war was begun by 
Austria’s attack upon Servia; and the Aus- 
trian Foreign Minister, Count Berchtold, 
whose fateful diplomacy proved so disastrous, 
is now in retirement and succeeded by a 
Hungarian, Baron Stephen Burian. 


The Progress 
of the 
War 


pa Professor Pupin’s statements in 
Am this number regarding Servia 
will be read with interest, as will 

Stanley Washburn’s thrilling story of fight- 
ing in Poland. A correspondent in Egypt 
shows our readers clearly why the Turks 
cannot possibly hope to displace England at 
the Suez Canal and on the Nile. The Jap- 
anese Diet has been dissolved because of its 
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SCENES OF RECENT EARTHQUAKES IN ITALY 


(The shaded portion east of Rome is the district 
visited by a violent earth shock on January 13. The 
dotted section in southern Italy and Sicily is the 
district which suffered so severely from the catastrophe 
of December 28, 1908) 


unwillingness to vote large sums for military 
purposes. Yet it is quite possible that Japan 
may soon send considerable armies to the aid 
of Russia and England. The German re- 
sistance has continued to show marvelous re- 
source and courage; but time counts for the 
Allies. All the best forces of civilization are 
cai!'ng for peace, charity, and a new order, 
unde. which each nation may live on terms 
of friendship with all others, seeking honor 
through service to humanity. 


On January 13 the world was 
reminded of the Messina earth- 
quake that occurred six years ago 
by a similar disaster laying waste a large 
district in central Italy surrounding Avez- 
zano, east of Rome, and causing the loss of 
nearly 40,000 lives. In ordinary times such 
a horror would have absorbed the world’s 
attention for many days, but the Great War 
has made humankind less sensitive in the 
presence of widespread calamity. Still the 
response to appeals for the aid of Italy’s suf- 
fering people was prompt and sympathetic. 
King Victor Emmanuel himself directed the 
work of rescue and relief. The whole 
region was prostrated and the property loss 


was estimated at $100,000,000. 


Another 
Messina 
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© International News Service, New York 
AN AUSTRIAN: OUTPOST GUARD IN THE WINTRY CARPATHIANS 
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©Underwood & Underwood, New York 
FRENCH TROOPS, WITH HOODED WINTER COATS, FIGHTING IN SNOW-COVERED TRENCHES 





























} | © American Press Association, New York © International News Service, New York 
ENGLISH OFFICERS WITH THEIR NEW GOAT-SKIN A GERMAN SOLDIER WITH HIS 
WINTER COATS WHITE SHEEPSKIN COAT 
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BRITISH OFFICERS’ MOTOR CARS DISABLED ON A SNOW-COVERED ROAD 
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Puotograph by Paul Thompson, New York 
CHRISTMAS WITH THE GERMAN LANDSTURM SOLDIERS IN POLAND: DECORATING A CHRISTMAS TREE 
AT A LONELY RAILROAD OUTPOST 























Photograph by Paul Thompson, New York 
GERMAN SOLDIERS BREAKING THE ICE AROUND A PONTOON BRIDGE IN POLAND 
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Photograph by Paul Thompson, New York 
GERMAN ARTILLERY OPERATING IN THE SNOW, NEAR GUMBUNNEN, EAST PRUSSIA 

















Photograph by Paul Thompson, New York 
GERMAN SOLDIERS RESTING IN A RIFLE-PIT NEAR DARKEHMEN, EAST PRUSSIA, AFTER A HARD FIGHT 
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The Last Ten Days of December 


December 22:—The Bulgarian Minister at Petro- 
grad announces that Rumania has agreed to re- 
store to Bulgaria the province of Dobrudja, ac- 
quired as a result of the second Balkan war. 

The French Parliament meets at Paris, in the 
first session held since August 4. 

Twenty-four French generals are retired by the 
commander-in-chief, General Joffre. 

Statistics of wounded French soldiers (from 
September 15 to November 30) indicate a total 
of 489,733, the mortality rate being 2.48 per cent. 


December 23.—German offensive movements in 
Poland cause the Russian strategists to raise the 
siege of Cracow temporarily and draw their lines 
closer together. 

It is officially announced at Constantinople that 
a Turkish army has begun an advance upon the 
Suez Canal. 

The Portuguese Government declares that a 
second attempt has been made by a German force 
to invade Angola, Portugal’s. West African pos- 
session. 

The French Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
adopt without a dissenting vote the half-year 
credits amounting to $1,700,000,000, of which 
$1,100,000,000 is for war purposes. 

It is authoritatively reported at Washington 
that the sinking of the British battleship Auda- 
cious (on October 27, off the north coast of Ire- 
fand) was caused by a submarine and not by a 
mine; it had been believed impossible for a 
submarine to operate so far from a naval base. 


December 24.—A German official announce- 
ment indicates a victory at Mlawa, in northern 
Poland, where they had been defeated on De- 
cember 16. 

The Russian army besieging Cracow accom-= 
plishes a swift retirement of fifty miles, prevent- 
ing the junction of two advancing Austrian armies 
and making possible the defeat of each. 


December 25.—Seven British naval airmen, 
convoyed by warships, attack the German naval 
base at Cuxhaven, all but one returning safely 
after dropping bombs; the incident furnishes the 
first contest between an airship and a warship, 
the British maintaining that two German Zeppe- 
lins were easily put to flight by the guns of two 
British cruisers. 

The neutral Italian Government lands sailors 
at Avlona, the Albanian seaport, to uphold the 
London Conference (1912) and to maintain order 
at a time when no legal authority is recognized. 

Emperor Yoshihito dissolves the imperial Jap- 
anese diet after the House rejects the Govern- 
ment’s army bill providing for an increased ter- 
ritorial force. 

The Russians announce that up to December 
20 they had captured 132,877 Germans and 224,633 
Austrians. 


December 27.—Venezuela proposes a conference 
of neutral nations, to meet at Washington and 
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consider a revision of the rules of international 
law relating to the rights of neutrals. 

December 28.—The United States protests to 
Great Britain “in the most friendly spirit” against 
the seizure and detention of vessels laden with 
American goods destined to neutral ports in 
Europe. 

Germany presents to the United States its pro- 
posal regarding the status of foreign consuls in 
Belgian territory occupied by German troops. 


December 29.—The French offensive movement 
in Alsace reaches the outskirts of Steinbach: and 
within artillery range of Muelhausen. 

An official Russian report declares that 50,000 
Austrians were captured during the first half 
of December. 


December 30.—Austria admits a withdrawal, 
southward, along the entire eastern front (in 
Galicia, between Cracow and Przemysl), before 
a reinforced Russian offensive. 


The First Week of January 


January 1—The British battleship Formidable 
is sunk before dawn in the English Channel (only 
200 of the crew of 700 being rescued), by two 
torpedoes from a German submarine. 

The Russian army in Galicia begins a second 
invasion of Hungary, through passes in the Car- 
pathians. 

Turkish troops occupy Ardahan, a fortified Rus- 
sian town in Transcaucasia. 

The German headquarters announces that ‘there 
are in Germany 586,000 prisoners of war; 310,000 
are Russians, 220,000 French, 37,000 Belgians, and 
19,000 British. 


January 3-4.—The Russian Army of the Cau- 
casus wins two decisive victories over Turkish 
forces, at Ardahan and Sari Kamysh, an entire 
Turkish army corps of 30,000 men being de- 
stroyed. 


January 4.—The French troops in Upper Alsace 
complete their occupation of Steinbach. 


January 6.—Lord Kitchener, British Secretary 
of State for War, informs the House of Lords 
that in his opinion 2,000,000 men will be required 
by Great Britain to carry on the war. 

It is announced at the Vatican that. all the prin- 
cipal belligerents have accepted the Pope’s pro- 
posal for an exchange of permanently disabled 
prisoners. 


January 7.—The American Secretary of State 
informs the German Ambassador at Washington 
that while the United States will take under con- 
sideration charges of improper practises (the use 
of soft-nosed bullets), it cannot, in the interests 
of neutrality, investigate or comment on them. 

President Poincaré, cf France, signs the decree 
prohibiting the wholesale and retail sale and! 
transportation of absinthe and similar liquors. 

Trade figures published in London show a de- 























RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS ~ 


crease, during 1914, of $475,000,000 in exports 
from Great Britain, and $355,000,000 in imports. 


January 8.—It is reported at Milan that Austria- 


Hungary has protested to Italy against the occupa- - 


tion of Avlona, the Albanian seaport. 

A New York estimate puts at $14,000,000 the 
value of food, clothing, and medical supplies 
sent to Belgians by people of the United States. 


The Second Week of January 


January 10.—Great Britain’s preliminary reply 
to the American noteof protest, regarding inter- 
ference with neutral commerce, is made public; 
the reply sets forth Great Britain’s position, offers 
to make redress when action exceeds right, and 
welcomes “any arrangement by which mistakes 
can be avoided and reparation secured promptly.” 

The most extensive aeroplane raid of the war 
is accomplished by German aviators, who fly over 
Dunkirk, on the French coast, in a dozen or more 
armored biplanes, and drop bombs upon the town. 

January 12.—Turkey, it is learned, has agreed 
to Italy’s demands for a settlement of the Ho- 
deidah incident, including a flag salute and the 
participation of the Italian consul in the inves- 
tigation. 

January 13.—Count Berchtold resigns office as 
Austrian Foreign Minister, and is succeeded by 
Baron Stephen Burian, a Hungarian; Count Berch- 
told was conspicuous in the diplomatic situation 
which precipitated the war. 

A German offensive movement northeast of 
Soissons, in France, results in the capture of six 
villages and the enforced withdrawal of the 
French line to the southern bank of the Aisne; 
this constitutes the mest conspicuous advantage 
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gained by either side in many weeks of inter- 
mittent “frontal” attacks along the whole line 
in France and Belgium. 

A Turkish army occupied Tabriz, the second 
largest city of Persia, apparently in an effort to 
reach Russia through the virtually unfortified 
Russo-Persian frontier, 

Reports from Russia indicate that a new ad- 
vance in force into East Prussia is being under- 
taken by a fresh Russian army. 


January 16.—Russian advance guards in Buko- 
wina capture Kirlibaba Pass over the Carpathians 
into Transylvania. 

A Russian statesman declares that the Turkish 
armies in the Caucasus have again been defeated, 
at Karaurgan. 

A Turkish official statement declares that the 
French submarine Saphir is sunk while attempt- 
ing to enter the Dardanelles. 


The Third Week of January 


January 17-18—The village of La Boisselle, 
northeast of Amiens, in France, is captured by the 
Germans and recaptured by the French. 


January 18.—Reports of French advances in the 
forests of Le Pretre indicate that they have reached 
a point within ten miles of the cuter forts of the 
great German stronghold of Metz. 


January 19.—A fleet of German airships makes 
a long-expected night attack upon England, drop- 
ping bombs on six towns along the Norfolk coast. 


January 21—A new German assault is begun 
at Soissons, where the fighting line comes nearest 
to Paris; indications point to a massing of large 
numbers of German and French forces. 


RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


(From December 21, 1914, to January 20, 1915) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 

December 21.—The House passes the Lever bill, 
authorizing federal licenses for warehouses for 
cotton, grain, and other non-perishable agricul- 
tural products,—thereby facilitating credit. 

December 22.—In the House, the resolution of 
Mr. Hobson (Dem., Ala.), proposing nation- 
wide prohibition through an amendment to the 
Constitution, receives a majority vote (197 to 
189), but not the required two-thirds vote. 

December 23.—Both branches adjourn for the 
holiday recess. 

December 29.—Both branches reassemble after 
the holiday recess. . . . In the Senate, Mr. 
O’Gorman (Dem., N. Y.) criticizes the literacy 
test in the Immigration bill. 

December 30.—In the Senate, the Administra- 
tion’s Ship Purchase bill is reported from com- 
mittee. 

December 31.—The Senate retains the literacy 
test in the Immigration bill -by vote of 47 to 12; 
an amendment is attached to the bill, excluding 
negro immigrants from entrance into the United 
States. . The House passes the Post-Office 
appropriation bill ($327,000,000). 


January 2.—The Senate adopts the Burnett- 
Dillingham immigration bill, by vote of 50 to 7; 
the measure passed the House on February 4, by 
vote of 241 to 126. The Senate Committee 
on the Philippines is informed by. ex-President 
Taft (a former Governor-General of the Philip- 
pines) that the pending measure promising self- 
government to the Filipinos would, in his opinion, 
stir up insurrection. 


January 4—In the Senate, Mr. Root (Rep., 
N. Y.) and Mr. Lodge (Rep., Mass.) call at- 
tention to far-reaching consequences, in domestic 
and international policies of the United States, 
involved in the adoption of the Administration’s 
Ship Purchase bill. 


January 6—In_ the 
(Rep., Mass.) arraigns the Wilson Adminis- 
tration’s attitude toward Mexico, as_ lacking 
in policy....The House Committee on Naval 
Affairs unanimously votes for the _ creation 


Senate, Mr. Lodge 


of a Bureau of Naval Operations, or board 
of strategy. 
January 7.—The House rejects the Senate 


amendments to the Immigration bill, which would 
have excluded negroes and favored Belgians. 
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January 11.—The Senate Philippines Committee 
closes its hearings on the Jones bill; Secretary 
of War Garrison testifies in favor of the meas- 
ure, maintaining that it does not promise early 
independence and merely grants a larger meas- 
ure of self-government to the Filipinos. 


January 12.—In the House, the resolution of 
Mr. Mondell (Rep., Wyo.), proposing woman 
suffrage through an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, is rejected by a vote of 204 to 174. 


January 14.—The Senate adopts the confer- 
ence report on the Immigration bill, accepting the 
elimination of the amendments excluding negroes 
from entrance and favoring Belgians. 


January 15——The House adopts the conference 
report on the Immigration bill. 


January 16.—The Senate Democrats, in caucus, 
begin consideration of the Ship Subsidy bill. . . . 
In the House, the Naval Appropriation bill is 
reported from committee, carrying provision for 
two battleships and seventeen submarines. 

January 19.—The House adopts the Rivers and 
Harbors Appropriation bill ($34,000,000). 

January 20.—In the Senate, Mr. Burton (Rep., 
Ohio) ends a three-day arraignment of the Ship 
Purchase bill. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


December 21.—The Public Service Commission 
of Pennsylvania orders a reduction of 40 cents a 
ton in the freight rate on anthracite coal carried 
into Philadelphia from the coal fields of the 
State. . . . The United States District Court dis- 
misses the Government’s suit against the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company, which had been based 
upon an alleged illegal interest in the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Sales Company. 

December 23.—The President renominates 
Henry C. Hall for a full term as member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


December 24.—A revolutionary outbreak in Ma- 
nila among the more ignorant Filipinos is frus- 
trated by the American authorities. . Secre- 
tary of the Navy Daniels recommends to Congress 
the creation of a naval reserve, to be made up ot 
honorably discharged enlisted men. 


December 26.—Ninety-four men in Terre 
Haute (including the mayor, chief of police, 
sheriff, and two judges) are arrested upon fed- 
eral indictments charging election frauds. 


December 29.—Mayor John F. Hurley, of Salem, 
is ousted from office by the voters in the first 
“recall” election ever held in Massachusetts; he 
was charged with failure to enforce liquor laws. 


January 3.—The abolition of the office of cor- 
oner in New York is recommended by a special 
commissioner, after an investigation which dis- 
closed “disgraceful” and “scandalous” conditions. 


January 5.—The United States Supreme Court 
upholds the verdict of the lower court in the 
Danbury Hatters’ case,—that, under the Sherman 
anti-trust law, the individual members of the labor 
organization must pay triple damages, aggre- 
gating $260,000, for waging a boycott. 

January 7.—The United States District Court 
at San Francisco declares unconstitutional the 
Arizona law which required that not more than 
20 per cent. of the employees of any firm or in- 
dividual shall be aliens. 
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January 8.—President Wilson, speaking at In- 
dianapolis on Jackson Day, defends the policies 
of his administration, praises its accomplishments, 
and urges a further program of legislation. | 


January 12.—An inquiry into the conduct and 
acts of James M. Sullivan, American Minister 
to Santo Domingo, is begun at New York before 
James D. Phelan, the special commissioner ap- 
pointed by the President. 

January 14.—Governor Cole L. Blease, of South 
Carolina, resigns his office, five days before his 
term would have expired. . . . Both branches of 
the Alabama legislature pass a State-wide prohi- 
bition bill by large majorities. 

January 20.—An anti-alien land ownership bill 
is adopted by the Idaho House of Representatives. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


December 23.—Queen Wilhelmina, of Holland, 
signs a “war” loan of $110,000,000. 


January 3.—Baron Wimborne is appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 


January 5.—Armies supporting General Car- 
ranza and General Villa meet at Puebla, in the 
most serious engagement of many weeks; the 
Carranza forces, under General Obregon, are 
victorious. 


January 12.—Don Carlos Melendez is elected 
President of Salvador. 


January 16.—The convention of Constitutionalist 
leaders in Mexico deposes Provisional President 
Gutierrez and selects Colonel Roque Gonzales 
Garza to succeed him. 


January 20.—The Carranza government at Vera 
Cruz declares that ex-President Gutierrez and his 
followers have surrendered to the Carranza forces. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


December 24-25.—The one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the signing of the treaty of Ghent, which 
ended the war between Great Britain and the 
United States, is quietly observed in United States, 
England, and Canada. 


December 26.—As a result of conferences be- 
tween General Scott (Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army) and Villa and Carranza leaders, the 
Villa commander moves his force eleven kilometers 
from the Arizona border. 


January 6.—It is learned at Washington that 
Panama has rejected the adjudication of its boun- 
dary dispute with Costa Rica, arbitrated by Chief 
Justice White of the United States Supreme Court. 


January 7—Announcement is made by Treasury 
authorities at London and Washington that the 
balance of international exchange, in favor of 
Great Britain, has tended to adjust itself, and 
will not require special treatment by the two 
governments. 


January 16—The Carranza Government in 
Mexico raises the embargo against the exporta- 
tion of oil from the Tampico district, following 
an emphatic protest from Great Britain voiced 
through the American State Department. 


January 19.—Great Britain refuses to agree not 
to seize and detain the Dacia (a cotton-laden ship 
about to leave Galveston, Texas, for Holland), 
tecently transferred from German to American 
ownership. 
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OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


December 21.—Lieut. Frederick J. Gerstner, a 
United States Army aviator, is drowned during 
an attémpted flight from San Diego to Los Angeles 
in a gale. 

December 22.—The stockholders of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway Company 
ratify and complete the merger with the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad Company ; 


the consolidated companies will be known as the, 


New York Central Railroad Company. 


January 3.—More than 2500 persons (a new 
record) are admitted to the Municipal Lodging 
House in New York, on a comparatively mild 
night. 


January 4.—The London Stock Exchange opens, 
having been closed since July 30; little business 
is done, under restricting regulations. 


January 6—The worst ‘accident in the ten- 
year history of the New York Subway results in 
the death of one woman and in 172 hospital cases; 
a small fire among high-power feed cables gen- 
erates poisonous gases and smoke, which partially 
asphyxiate passengers in nearby trains. 


January 8—The one hundredth anniversary of 
the final battle between Great Britain and the 
United States is commemorated at New Orleans. 


January 9.—An earth shock lasting 34 seconds 
destroys. three towns and causes extensive damage 
to many others throughout a large area of central 
Italy; it is estimated that more than 35,000 
people are killed. : 


January 15.—The price of wheat on the Chicago 
exchange reaches $1.45 a bushel, the highest point 
since 1898, the “Leiter year.” . A mob near 
Monticello, Ga., lynches a negro family—a man, 
his son, and two daughters,—who had been 
arrested for an assault upon a police official. 


January 19.—A second earth shock, without seri- 

ous damage, is felt in Italy centering in Calabria. 

Armed guards in a factory near Roosevelt, 

N. J., fire upon a group of strikers, killing one and 
wounding nineteen. 


OBITUARY 


December 22.—William Stanley West, recently 
United States Senator from Georgia, 65. 


December 23.—Alfred Henry Lewis, the well- 
known fiction and political writer, 56. 


December 24.—John Muir, the noted naturalist, 
geologist, and explorer, 76. . . . Major-Gen. John 
Lane, of the Confederate Army. . Thomas 
Whittaker, publisher of church books, 73. . . 
Luther S. Livingston, of Harvard, authority on 
rare books, 48... . Margaret Lee, writer of many 
novels, 73. 


December 26.—Gen. Sir Thomas Kelly-Kenny, 
of the British Army, retired, 74. 


December 27.—Dr. Charles Martin Hall, dis- 
coverer of the process for producing aluminum 
cheaply, 51... Most Rey. Patrick William 
Riordan, Archbishop of the Roman Catholic dio- 
cese of San Francisco, 73. . . . Grace Hoadley 
Dodge, noted for her philanthropies and for 
charitable and educational work, 58. 


December 28.—Lecnard Everett Ware, a former 
tennis champion, 48. 


December 29.—Thomas Lynch, prominent in 
the coke and steel industries, 60. 


December 31.—Rear Adm. Henry Lycurgus 
Howison, U. S. N., retired, 77. 

January 2.—Major John Montgomery Wright, 
for many years marshal of the United States Su- 
preme Court. 


January 3.—Percy Holden Illingsworth, chief 
Liberal whip of the House of Commons, 45. 


January 4.—Brig-Gen. Henry Rutgeras Miz- 


ner, U. S. A., retired, 87. 

January 5.—Anton von Werner, the noted Ger- 
man illustrator of historical episodes, 71. 
Mme. Jeanne Gerville-Reache, the operatic con- 
tralto, 34... . J. K. P. Hall, former member of 
Congress from Pennsylvania, 70. 


‘January 6—Dr. Dudley P. Allen, prominent 
surgeon of Cleveland, Ohio, 63. Roswell 
Morse Shurtleff, the artist and illustrator, 75. 


January 8.—John Denison Champlin, author 


and editor of reference works, 80 


January 10.—Marshall P. Wilder, the humor- 
ist and entertainer, 55. 


January 11.—Katharine Coman, professor emer- 
itus at Wellesley College, 57. 


January 12.—Brig.-Gen. Andrew S. Burt, 


U. S. A,, retired, 75. 
January 13.—Gaston Armand de Caillavet, the 
French dramatist, 45. 


January 14—James Loren Martin, United 
States District Judge for Vermont, 68... . Rev. 
Richard Meux Benson, founder of the Society of 
St. John the Evangelist (the Cowley Fathers). 


January 15.—Vice-Adm. George Strong Nares, 
of the British Navy, retired, noted for deep-sea 
explorations in the Arctic, 83. 


January 16.—John E. Parsons, the eminent New 
York lawyer and political reformer, 85... 
Rear-Adm. Merris Robinson Slidell Mackenzie, 
U. S. N., retired, 66. 


January 17.—Lieut.-Gen. Anatole Mikailovich 
Stoessel, Russian defender of Port Arthur against 
the Japanese, 67. . .. Gen. John I. Rinaker, 
veteran of the Civil War and ex-Congressman 
from Illinois, 86. . . . Rt. Hon. Lord Justice Sir 
William Rann Kennedy, a British authority on 
maritime law, 69. . . . Mme. Carola Malvina, 
formerly a well-known teacher of dancing, 69. 

. Smith McPherson, Judge of the United States 
District Court in Iowa, 65. 


January 18.—Rev. Rollin Augustus Sawyer, 


* D. D., Presbyterian minister and writer, of New 


Jersey, 84... . Brig.-Gen. Charles Henry Tomp- 
kins, U. S. A., retired, 64. ... . Col. John A. Joyce, 
of Washington, D. C., soldier, poet, and _phi- 
losopher, 72. 


January 19.—George Byron Frothingham, the 
comic opera singer famed in the role of “Friar 


Tuck,” 78. 


January 20.—Bishop Thomas M. A. Burke, of 
the Roman Catholic diocese of Albany, 75. / 
Prof. Andrew Wheeler Phillips, former dean of 
the Yale Graduate School, 70. Prof. Louis 
Lindsay Dyche, of the University of Kansas, zoélo- 
gist and explorer, 58. Eugene Rostand, the 
French economist, 71. 
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SOME OF THE DESTRUCTION AT THE SUMMER RESORT TOWN OF HARTLEPOOL 


SOME RESULTS OF THE GERMAN NAVAL RAID ON THE EAST COAST OF ENGLAND 
LAST DECEMBER 
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“WATCH YOUR STEP” 
(A cartoon suggested by the discussion of American defenses) 
From the Times (New York) 























WHICH WOULD BE THE MORE HUMANE — 


To stay by the Philippines in an advisory capacity, Or to pull out entirely and let them settle matters 
as we are now— in their own way? 
From the Register & Leader (Des Moines) 
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THE FRIENDLY SPIRIT 
From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle) 
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The cartoons on this page refer to Presi- 
dent Wilson’s protest to Great Britain re- 
garding her treatment of American shipping. 
(See editorial comment on page 140.) 






“just A FRIENDLY Te 
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“ven BRITANNIA MUST BE MORE CAREFUL HOW SHE 
PRESIDENT WILSON TO THE ENGLISH LION: “SCAT ig “WAVES THE RULES” G 
From the Sun (New York) From the Tribune (Chicago) 
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“FINISHED WITH SERVIA” 

“Go away, little fellow, it’s your 
now!” 

From Kikeriki (Vienna) 


AUSTRIA: big 
brother’s turn 


Reproduced on this page are four cartoons 
from foreign sources, dealing with the Euro- 
pean War in its Southeastern phases,—the 
Austro-Servian operations and Turkey’s par- 
ticipation. Kikeriki and Die Muskete, both 


THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES—MADE IN GERMANY 
Tue Atuies: “Ts this the second ‘surprise’ which 
’ 


Germany mae, peouitend us?”? 
rom Die Muskete (Vienna) 











FULFILMENT 
Austria: “TI said all along this was going to be 


a punitive expedition.” 
From Punch (London) 


published in Vienna, naturally represent Aus- 
trian opinion; London Punch reflects an 
English view, while De Amsterdammer 
is an illustrated weekly from the neutral na- 


tion of The Netherlands. 
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SMOKING THE GERMAN PIPE HAS NOT HAD THE 
MOST AGREEABLE RESULTS FOR TURKEY 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 


























BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF WESTERN PART OF THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXHIBITION 


(Showing domes of four palaces, “Food Products,” “Agriculture,” “Education” and “Liberal Arts,” built cn 
plan of Greek Cross, The Palace of Fine Arts and its lagoon, in the distance, looking toward the Golden Gate) 


CALIFORNIA’S INVITATION TO 


THE COUNTRY 


BY SENATOR JAMES D. PHELAN 


[Mr. Phelan, at our request, sends the following statement in the form of a letter to the editor. 
It fitly characterizes the manner in which Mr. Phelan’s great State has set her majestic house in 
order, to welcome the American people as her guests in this historic year—THE EpiTor.] 


se living on the eastern sea- 
board have been accustomed to travel 
freely in Europe, seeking recreation and in- 
formation, and during these excursions they 
have come into contact with the artificial life 
of the old world and the traditions of the 
past, which do not make for a better under- 
standing and appreciat‘on of our democracy. 
Washington said that America was what it is 
on account of its separation from Europe by 
so ‘wide an ocean. ‘The ocean is no longer 
wide. But Europe this year will not lure 
Americans from their homes, and the great 
body of tourists will doubtless look to their 
own country for recreation and knowledge. 

It so happens that America is celebrating 
on the western coast one of the great 
achievements of Peace, the realized dream of 
the earliest navigators of connecting the At- 
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iantic and the Pacific oceans by a canal. 
The celebration of this extraordinary event, 
not lessened in the public interest by the de- 
structive fury of war, will, beginning Feb- 
ruary 20, be held by authorization of the 
Congress of the United States in the fasci- 
nating and heroic city of San Francisco and 
under the mild skies of California, and far 
south, close to the Mexican border, the city 
of San Diego, where Cabrillo, the discoverer, 
first landed, will also contribute by a fair to 
the entertainment of the nation’s guests. 
California the beautiful, famed for its 
mountains and valleys, its perfect highways 
and attractive resorts, is well calculated to 
meet every demand of the tourist tide turned 
back from Europe. .And then, again, it is 
not without the charm of antiquity, because 
it was discovered by the Spaniards, who es- 
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tablished their missions, pueblos and pre- 
sidios, the outposts of civilization, less than 
fifty years after the discovery of the New 
World by Columbus, and, what is not gener- 
ally known, forty years before the Pilgrims 
landed in New England, the English lan- 
guage was spoken within view of the Expo- 
sition site by the crew of the Golden-Hinde. 
This caraval bore the redoubtable Sir Francis 
Drake to our shore, whence ~he departed 
to double the Cape of Good Hope, and 
so, for the first time, circumnavigate the 
globe. 

“See America first” is a worthy sentiment 
for Americans. ‘The exigencies of the times 
pleasantly force this determination upon 
them, so the war in Europe will really have 
a great educational value at home. Then the 
Exposition, containing the latest in art, sci- 
ence and invention, unparalleled in the mag- 
nitude of its scope and more beautiful in the 
architecture and color of its buildings than 
any which has gone before, will be in itself a 
sufficient inducement to travel. California 
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is famed for its hospitality, and the new San 
Francisco, the most modern city in the world, 
has every convenience for the health and com- 
fort of the visitor. Therefore, the American 
people, moved by a patriotic impulse, should 
turn their faces towards the West, and so, at 
the same time, acquire a knowledge of their 
own country..and the latest achievements of 
the world’s civilization. 

To dispel a doubt, permit me to say that 
the four nights of travel, by train, between 
San Francisco and New York, make a jour- 
ney not only comfortable and safe, but even 
luxurious, for the rail has kept up, so far as 
possible, with the sail in meeting the demands 
of the traveler, who in our day and genera- 
tion, wants the best. 

California is fully awake to the responsi- 
bility which the Congress has imposed upon 
her, and will worthily celebrate the comple- 
tion of the canal and provide an entertain- 
ment commensurate with the dignity and im- 
portance of the occasion. Let all Americans 
help to make it a success. 


OF THE CANAL 


IDE WHEELER 


(President of the University of California) 


[California is celebrating the greatest achievement of our time, and Dr. Wheeler, president 
of the University of California, eminent as a student of national and worldwide conditions, inter- 
prets in this article the larger significance of the water route. In terse, courageous sentences, 
he deals frankly with a good many current topics of moment.—THE EpiTor.] 


HE canal is open. It was begun with 

righteous promptitude, built under sup- 
pression of graft and yellow fever, and 
opened on time and on equal terms to all 
nations. Had there not been a considerable 
exercise of the promptitude, particularly in 
securing right of way, the canal would not 
have yet been begun; had it not been for 
army engineering and army sanitation, no 
man knows when the work would have been 
completed; and, had it not been for the re- 
peal of the tolls-exemption act, we should 
have had various and ever-recurring reason 
to wish we had never tried to build a canal 
at all. 

However we may interpret the wording 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, there is no rea- 
sonable doubt what the negotiators thought 
it meant. However we may be disposed to 
the question of ship subsidies, we must admit 
that the particular form of subsidy repre- 
sented in the exemption is peculiarly bad. 

Feb.—8 


It applies to the coastwise shipping which 
needs aid least, being protected already by 
the exclusion of foreign ships from the coast- 
wise trade,—and, what is worst, awards its 
aid not evenly to all, but only to such as 
may happen to pass through the Canal. This 
is a perfectly arbitrary and unjust distinc- 
tion. ‘Though it is a mischief we have es- 
caped, it is worth while to dwell upon it, for 
we escaped it by a very little, and some very 
good and straight men thought quite crook- 
edly concerning it. We are furthermore as 
a people rather too handy at forgetting. 





AS AN ACHIEVEMENT 


As it is, however, the canal and its build- 
ing are a distinguished credit to our govern- 
ment, and it even looks as if its administra- 
tion would shortly become such. In fact, it 
may well be that the building and operation 
of the Canal will give the world the best 
concrete assurance on the largest scale yet 
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offered, that democracy is able to avail itself 
of the best expert service, and set upon itself 
the restraint necessary to such use. If so, 
we shall have to reckon this by-product 
among the chief benefits of the Canal. The 
whole work bears a good name for its “‘poli- 
tics,’—or ‘relative lack thereof; and its be- 
ginning, its carrying out, and its ending bear 
witness severally to the firmness and wisdom 
of three successive administrations, to each 
of which, as far as the Canal is concerned, 
the American people, in spite of its wont, 
can afford to be ungrudgingly thankful. 

It is worthy of note that two pieces of 
work outside the country proper, namely, the 
government of the Philippines and the build- 
ing of the canal, rank as the most satisfactory 
administrative achievements standing to the 
credit of our usually lax and wasteful democ- 
racy. It is evidently good for democracy to 
have something real to do. 

Now that we have the Canal, we want to 
know what its effects are to be. The figures 
regarding its use are, however, badly vitiated 
by the existence of war. In October, 1914, 
the total tonnage passing through the Canal 
was 377,699 tons; in November, 445,266 
tons. This average extended through a year 
would yield about half the tonnage estimgtud 
before the opening of the Canal for the year 
1915. The tolls on the basis of $1.20 per 
ton would amount to slightly under six mil- 
lion dollars for the year as against the ‘*nine- 
teen and a quarter millions estimated as 
necessary to make the Canal self-supporting, 
including three per cent. interest on the 
$375,000,000 invested in the Canal and one 
per cent. for sinking fund. It seems never, 
however, to have been expected that the Canal 
should pay for itself during the earlier years. 
If it came to do so by 1925, that would even 
more than satisfy expectation. 


EFFECT ON COAST-TO-COAST TRAFFIC 


The coast-to-coast tonnage passing the 
Canal in October, 1914, was 174,245 tons; 
in November, 179,656 tons, being somewhat 
less than half the total tonnage. ‘The total 
tonnage is by reason of the war far smaller 
than it otherwise would have been, but the 
coast-to-coast tonnage is double the expecta- 
tion. Shippers are used to paying on the 
Tehuantepec or Panama Railway charges 
which Professor Johnson shows are essen- 
tially five times as great as the Panama Canal 
charges. This so palpable advantage natu- 
rally sends the whole volume of the coast- 





1Johnson, Emosy R., Special Commissioner on Canal 
Tolls: “Questions. of Public Policy:—Value of the 
Panama Canal.” New Haven, 1913, p. 95. 
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to-coast trade from the beginning 
through the Canal. 

It seems likely that the Canal will first 
make itself felt in drawing closer together 
the shores of North and South America. 
The wider developments will come later and 
slowly. Trade has its habits like everything 
human. Outside of the Americas there will 
be no sudden overturning in the courses of 
trade, and even there the development will 
follow lines already indicated before the 
Canal was opened. I quote from Professor 
Lincoln Hutchinson: *“In nearly every Pa- 
cific country, in the past fifteen years, the 
United States has increased its share in both 
the import and export trade. To Mexico 
our proportion of the exports has grown from 
56 per cent. of the total to 62 per cent., 
while Germany has remained stationary at 
11 per cent., and England has declined from 
18 per cent. to 13 per cent. To Central 
America our sales have grown from 38: per 
cent. to 41 per cent . and the English 
have fallen from 33 to 30 per cent.” On 
the west coast of South America, taken as a 
whole, we rose from 14 to 19 per cent.; 
Englani dropped from 44 to 41 per cent. 
In Japan we-rose from 27 to 29 per cent.; 
England dropped from 49 to 45 per cent. 
-- There can be no doubt that it is the points 
along the western coast of the Americas 
which are most directly and abruptly affected 
by the opening of the Canal. San Francisco, 
which was formerly thirteen thousand miles 
distant from the opposite coast by water is 
now but five thousand. Furthermore, all 
west-American ports which formerly were 
about as far from New York as from Liver- 
pool now find themselves drawn within the 
circle of New York trade, and 2500 miles 
nearer the latter than the former. 

Herein lies a factor that brooks no gradual 
process of development. It means revolu- 
tion. It means, for example, eleven days 
less time for Callao to get an order filled in 
New York than in Liverpool. 

It means that the region on the globe over 
which the Panama route is dominant from 
New York outward, in competition with the 
Suez route from Liverpool outward, stretches 
northwest to include Northern China from 
Shanghai onward, and Japan, Eastern Rus- 
sia and the Pacific islands; and southwest to 
include New Zealand and Eastern Australia. 
The opening of the Canal directly affects, as 
Professor Hutchinson has expressed it, “all the 
lands which are touched by Pacific waters ex- 


very 





? Hutchinson, Lincoln: “New Opportunities in the 
Pacific,” Yale Review, July, 1914, p. 720. 
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cept Southeastern Asia and the East Indies.” 

The countries so affected include ‘about 
one-fifth of the land surface of the earth,” 
and embrace a population aggregating ‘“‘one- 
third of the human race,’—a hitherto “un- 
exploited area in the realm of international 
trade.” The northwestern corner of the 
area is marked by Shanghai, whicli is 10,649 
miles distant from New York by Panama 
and 10,607 miles from Liverpool by Suez, 
while the southwestern corner is marked by 
Melbourne, which is 10,028 miles distant 
from New York by Panama and 11,654 


miles from Liverpool by the Suez route. 


THE CANAL BUILT FOR NATIONAL PURPOSES 


It is evident that the Canal will have,— 
must have,—with the process of the years, an 
overwhelming influence in readjusting the 
conditions of human life upon the globe. 
And yet it is questionable whether its present 
owner built it for the sake of Ecuador and 
Japan and the trade routes and the unveiling 
of the Pacific and the joining of the world- 
halves. 

I should rather say there is no question 
that he did not. ‘The thought of all these 
things aided to dignify the task and give -it 
background; but the United States Govern- 
ment built the Canal in order to join to 
gether the two coasts of the country and give 
it compactness. ‘The people voted it in their 
hearts while they were looking on to see the 
Oregon pick its lonely way around the Cape. 
Europeans generally allege that it was purely 
with a military purpose that we undertook 
the work. ‘That is inaccurate. Except for 
a few professionals, our militarism is limited 
to some sudden outbursts of short duration. 
Except when we are ourselves interfered 
with or hampered or crossed, we do not in 
general approve of war,—at any rate are 
disinclined to systematic preparation for war. 

We shall have to say on the whole that we 
built the Canal for national purposes, in spite 
of the Oregon incident and of the fortifica- 
tion of the Canal. ‘The first form of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, the one which John 
Hay always insisted was the right one, for- 
bade the fortification. It is quite possible 
still that Hay was right. Only time can 
tell. It is certain, however, that as we drew 
nearer the actual work, we became increas- 
ingly distrustful of a vague protection by 
the world at large. A terror seized us as 
we came to realize how near our vitals lay 
the interests of the Canal, and we were un- 
willing to take any risk. 

The Canal is ours. We have for the time 
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being more interest in it than anybody else, 
but the lapse of the years and the usage of 
men will establish that great waterway ulti- 
mately in a protection surer than any one 
nation can create with walls and howitzers. 
There are four connections’ in which the 
Canal opening will be immediately felt: 


HOW THE CANAL WILL MAKE ITSELF FELT 


1. The eastern and western coasts of 
the United States will be drawn closer to- 
gether. ‘They have been wide apart. Their 
interests are different. They do not under- 
stand each other. Closer relations will, 
however, show how admirably they supple- 
ment each other. The West yields the raw 
materials of industry and foodstuffs. The 
East is industrial. Interchange with the 
development of interdependence will make 
their very differences a source of union. 

2. The west coast of North America 
will be made accessible to the world. All 
through the ages of man on the globe the 
Pacific has been a waste and neglected area. 
In our geographies the world maps always 
begin and end within it; the Pacific is as 
good as never in the middle of the map. It 
is so with the days; they end somewhere in 
the. Pacific, and then begin all over again 
with new number and dress before they land 
in Asia. 

Everyone who has looked out onto the 
Pacific from the beaches and bluffs of Cali- 
fornia must have felt it a lonesome ocean. 
And California with its vast plains and scant 
population often seems a lonesome land. 
Though evidently created for the special use 
of humans, it has had to wait long for 
humans to come and find it. It lies far off 
under the sunset, a blessed island pent up 
between twelve hundred miles of mountains 
and desert on the one side and five thousand 
miles of barren sea on the other. 

The narrow Pacific Coast strip of North 
America which California’s position repre- 
sents has been hitherto about the most iso- 
lated part of the usable world. Chile was 
much more accessible to ships from Europe. 
Ships which continued their voyage to San 
Francisco had not only to cover seventy 
degrees of latitude, but must traverse west- 
ward the equivalent of the width of the 
United States; for Valparaiso is in the 
longitude of New York, not that of San 
Francisco. 

Immigrants from Europe, who formerly 
had to add a long and uncomfortable trans- 
continental journey to their sea journey, will 
now be set down directly upon the pier at 
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San Francisco, and at a cost, including food, 
not more than eight dollars greater than the 
fare to New York. 

The density of population in California is 
fifteen’; that of the entire strip of western 
countries from Alaska to Chile is seven. 
Across the way China has 275, Japan 350. 
If we allow one-half of California’s area for 
mountains and give the remainder a density 
equal to that of Rhode Island the population 
of the State would be forty millions. There 
is evidently some colossal leveling-up to be 
done. ‘Twenty-five years of free influx from 
Europe will abate the Oriental peril, at least 
for the present. 

3. ‘The states and peoples of South 
America are to be drawn decisively nearer 
to us. Not only are the people of the west 
coast brought into intimate relations with 
Atlantic States of North America, but north- 
ern and eastern South America will open an 
entirely new connection with the Pacific 
States. More than ever is it clear that there 
is a Pan-American entity. All the Pan- 
American states have a common interest as 
regards European entanglements. All must 
unite on a common basis in administering it 
and defending it. We have no longer occa- 
sion to assert for the purpose any exclusive 
or unique position. 

4, Japan and our Pacific Coast are drawn 
more closely together into a common area 
of trade and intercourse. Each will have to 
know what is going on with the other. 
Japan’s great-circle route to Panama on her 
shortest way into the Atlantic passes the 
Golden Gate only a hundred miles out. 
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Japan is no longer an occasional neighbor. 
We must make up our minds to settle down 
and live in the same world, even if not in 
the same country, with the Japanese. Our 
misunderstandings must be frankly met and 
boldly and. fully stated,—not glossed over 
with formal smiles. We and our sons and 
our son’s sons will have to know them and 
deal with them. We must get their point of 
view and understand their case. It is the 
only way. We cannot ignore them; they are 
in our world, and very much in it. We have 
no hope in violence. Wars settle nothing,— 
not even who is strongest. 


ON TO THE ORIENT! 

The cutting of-the Canal is the avenging 
of Columbus. When he started across the 
seas he .was seeking, not America, but the 
Old Orient of India and China, and their 
gold and spices. ‘The heart of men had 
always yearned unto the East and its riches. 
‘Shere was nothing new in the object of 
Columbus’ search. All that was new was 
the direction. Columbus went west. 
Judged in terms of its original purpose his 
voyage was a total failure. He started 
straight for Asia, but ran upon the long, 
broad dyke of land we now call the Ameri- 
cas. It has cost more than four centuries 
for him and those who swarmed after him 
to traverse and conquer the hindering dyke 
which rose in his path and forbade him Asia. 
The opening of the Canal is the first cutting 
of the dyke, the avenging of Columbus, the 
end of the four-century halt, the resumption 
of the advance toward the Orient. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION AT SAN FRANCISCO 
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SKETCH MODEL OF THE GROUP, ‘NATIONS OF THE EAST,” SURMOUNTING THE ARCH OF THE RISING SUN IN 
THE COURT OF THE UNIVERSE —McKim, Mead & White, Architects — 


(The central figure, a great elephant representing India, is 188 feet above the floors of the court; the group 


itself is 42 feet in height. 
from left to right, the figures are: 


Leo Lentelli and F. G. R. Roth) 


Upon the west side of the court is an arch typifying Occidental civilization. 


Reading 


Arab Sheik, Negro Servitor, Mohammedan, Arab Falconer, Elephant, Tibetan 
Lama, Mohammedan, Negro Servitor, Mongolian Horseman. 


The collective work of Messrs. A, Sterling Calder, 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE 
PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


BY ERNEST KNAUFFT 


L is fitting and proper that California, 
famed for her “heaven-kissing hills” and 
her luxuriant lowlands, should have builded 
her Panama-Pacific Exposition, that opens 
this month at San Francisco, on a titanic 
and lavish scale, with features that surpass 
in grandeur all previous American fairs. Art 
has taken its pitch from nature, and the re- 
sult is a superb symphonic pageant in Archi- 
tecture, Color and Landscape Gardening. 
From a utilitarian point of view the 
buildings of an exposition need be nothing 
more than well-lighted sheds consisting of 
four walls and a roof. But from an educa- 
tional aspect it is necessary that they have, 
singly, architectural featurés of a high order, 
that they may demonstrate to visitors the 
charm of architectural beauty; and that they 
have, collectively, the form of a well laid out 


miniature city, in order that they may fur- 
ther demonstrate the efficacy of well-consid- 
ered civic planning. It is likely that the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition will adequately 
fulfil these requisites. 

Doubtless ninety-nine persons out of a 
hundred who gave the matter any thought, 
expected that the buildings of the exposition 
would be more or less duplicates of the cele- 
brated Mission buildings of the Pacific Coast. 
There would have been strong arguments in 
favor of such designing. Just as the build- 
ings at the Jamestown Exposition, by being 
all Eastern Colonial gave an effect of unity, 
and an American atmosphere, that was quite 
satisfactory and appropriate, so it would have 
been appropriate to have had all the San 
Francisco exhibit in Mission style. This, 
however, is not the case. 
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Perhaps the main reason that the Mission 
style was rejected, was, because it had been 
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THE TOWER OF JEWELS 
As the Howard Tower was the feature 


already preémpted by the San Diego Expo- of the Buffalo Exposition, so the Hastings 


sition, in charge 
of Messrs. Cram, 
Goodhue & Fer- 
guson. It may 
be also, that the 
Mission style was 
thought to be 
somewhat somber 
for festival pur- 
poses. 

A gala day ap- 
pearance is a pre- 
requisite for an 
exposition aspect; 
we have always 
associated the ex- 
position with 
minarets, domes, 
towers, flagstaffs, 
flags, banners, 
gonfalons, _ stee- 


ples, finials, pro-. 


jecting cornices, 
brackets, escutch- 


eons, labels, arches, balustrades, colonnades, 
fountains and cascades. 

We therefore find that although Spanish 
architecture has been used to some extent, it 
is not the Mission Spanish, but the more 
highly ornate High Renaissance Spanish and 
the more oriental Hispano-Moorish. But the 
predominating styles are the Greco-Roman 
and the Italian Renaissance classical modes, 
harmonizing with the “Tower of Jewels.” 




















PALACE OF EDUCATION, REFLECTED IN THE FINE ARTS 
LAGOON 
(The entrance to the palace is through “the half-dome of 
philosophy,” this arch being-113 feet in height. The dome is 
160 feet in diameter, all of the main palace domes being of that 
dimension) 


Mead & White, is classic 
ing recalling the celebrated 
of Titus and Constantine, 


its square Italian tower, 
by George W. Kelham, 
severely Italian Renais 


which is the eastern entrance 
Court of the Universe by 







more massive in propor 


The Court of Palms, @ 







“Tower of Jew- 
els” is the feature 
of the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition. 
It is ‘classical ‘in 
design with an 
oriental minaret 
effect at its sum- 
mit. Concealed 
batteries of pow- 
erful projectors 
will play at night 
upon tens of 
thousands of 
hand-cut glass 
“jewels” that 
hang from this 
building, simulat- 
ing the flashing 
of great dia- 
monds, rubies 
and emeralds. 
The Arch of 
the Rising Sun, 
to the 
McKim, 
in feel- 
arches 
ea-l.y 
tion. 
with 
designed 
is more 
sance; 



















(The Tower of Jewels, b 
100,000 hand-cut glass ‘“‘jewels.” 


VIEW OF THE EXPOSITION—“ THE TOWER OF JEWELS,” IN THE 


At the end of the Palace of 


MIDDLE; “‘PALACE OF 


Carrére & Hastings, classical in design, is 433 feet in height, 1 acre at the base, 
Varied Industries is seen one of the Italian 
of “Victory” is 110 feet, and to the top of the central 
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while the Court of the Four Seasons, by A NOVEL EXPERIMENT IN AN ALL-COLOR 


Henry Bacon, is quite Roman with its mas- 
sive colonnade and simple balustrade. 


Mr. Mullgardt has 
contrived an oriental 
combination of forms 
in which he has built 
the Court of Abun- 
dance, and the orien- 
tal spirit has also en- 
tered slightly into the 
design of the Palace 
of Horticulture. 

Modern French 
feeling is found in the 
Festival Hall by Rob- 
ert Farquhar. 

Spanish Renais- 
sance characterizes 
the Palace of Varied 


Industries with its ° 


rich doorway copied 
after the “Hospital of 
the Holy Cross” in 
Toledo, Spain. This 
is “one of eight pal- 
aces which are com- 
posite in design, each 
facade partaking of 
the particular style of 
architecture domina- 
ting the court on 
which it fronts.” 

The Palace of Fine 
Arts, designed by B. 
R. Maybeck, shows a 


classic contour. 

















THE ARCH OF THE RISING SUN 
McKim, Mead & W’hite 


(At the eastern entrance to the Court of the 
Universe. Its height, including the sculptural 
group, is 203 feet. One of those conventional 
architectural forms that the cultivated mind ac- 
cepts as connoting peaceful and substantial life 
after victory or achievement; whose massiveness 
helps to “tie down” the surrounding walls and 
colonnades, and whose purpose—it is a portal of 
entrance—serves to control egress and exit in 
orderly fashion. The crowning feature _repre- 
senting “The Nations of the East,” the collective 
work of Messrs. A. Sterling Calder, Leo Lentelli 
and Frederick G. R. Roth, forms a focal point 
which catches the bright ‘California sunshine) 





EXPOSITION 
The story is told that when Praxiteles was 


asked which of his 
statues he most 
highly esteemed, he 
replied the one Nicias 
painted! Fifty years 
ago it would have 
been incomprehensible 
to artists and public 
alike that the Greeks 
should have admired 
colored statues and 
buildings. Artists and 
public had for gener- 
ations associated the 
classical with the pure 
white of marble. To- 
day, however, taste: 
has changed, educa- 
tion has taught us that 
the Greeks painted 
their statues and 
buildings, and it is not 
surprising then that 
the news comes from 
the Pacific Coast that 
the Panama _ Exposi- 
tion is entirely poly- 
chromatic. ‘There is 
to be absolutely no 
dead white used in the 
decorations, 
or for any of 
A the exposi- 
tion build- 








HORTICULTURE,” TO OUR LEFT, ‘“‘PALACE OF VARIED INDUSTRIES” TO OUR RIGHT 


the dominating building of the Exposition, and one of the most beautiful, 
Towers; above entrances to colonnades. 


dome i60 feet, the floor space being 205,100 square feet) 


being illuminated at night with over 
The height to cornice is 70 feet, to the gables on which is set a figure 
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PALACE OF FINE ARTS—-FROM A DRAWING 
(A fire-proof building describing an are of 1,100 feet; B. R. Maybeck, architect) 


ings. No white bunting, for instance, will 
be allowed in any of the féte decorations. 
The cement walks, which are to be used in- 
stead of the customary gravel, are to be of 
the same soft tone as the buildings,—the buff 
of travertin.” Such was the scheme of Jules 
Guérin, the director of color and decoration, 
and for several years he has been busy per- 
fecting methods of operation, and experi- 
menting in results. For it should be remem- 
bered that while exposition planning and 


building has become crystallized by prece- 
dents, the coloring of an enormous area (on 
635 acres) is an entirely new proposition. 
The attempt made at Buffalo in the Pan- 
American Exposition did not comprehend the 
tinting of every building and every surface. 

A brief résumé of the color scheme will 
indicate its great latitude. 

The material used for covering the build- 
ing is not exactly like “staff” (which was 
used at Chicago, where,‘ when tinted, it had 

















THE PALACE OF HORTICULTURE 


(Largest glass dome in 


style of the French Renaissance. 


N 


existence, covering five acres. 


Akmed I at Constantinople, and is 152 feet in diameter and 186 feet in height. 
Bakewell & Brown were the architects) 


It was suggested by the mosque of the Sultan 
The palace proper is in the 
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to be repainted three or four times.) It is a 
heavier mixture, more like concrete, and the 
coloring matter, mostly ochre, is mixed with 
the sand and cement,—hence its color will 
be more or less permanent. 

The side walls and the columns are the 
warm buff of travertin, and like that lime- 
stone, the texture is porous. So that the 
pores creating tiny shadows give the surface 
a slightly speckled or. stippled effect, thus 
preventing the glare that is usually refracted 
from a smooth uniformly light surface. 

The buff colonnades are relieved against 
the inner walls of Pompeian red. ‘The capi- 
tals and friezes are picked out in gold, blue, 
and a rich burnt orange. Some of the domes 
are gold, others copper-green. Some of the 


roofs the old red of Spanish tiles, and some ' 


cerulean blue. The ceilings of the arches 
are a strong Italian blue. Some of the more 
important columns and arches are colored to 
simulate Siena marble. 


THE SCULPTURE 


The sculpture at the exposition, under the 
direction of Karl Bitter and A. Sterling 
Calder, is of two kinds, as is usual with ex- 
hibition decoration—that which symbolizes 
“Victory,” “Abundance,” “The Seasons,” 
aad similar allegories, and that which depicts 
some historic event or portrays some historic 
figure or ethnic type. 

Of the symbolic genre is Robert I. Ait- 
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MAIN PORTAL OF THE PALACE OF VARIED INDUS- 
TRIES, SPANISH RENAISSANCE 

(A ergy of Cardinal Mendoza’s portal at the Hospital 
of the Holy Cross at Toledo, Spain. The “Winged 
Victory” and the figures in the tympanum are by Ralph 
Stackpole. Bliss & Faville, architects) 
ken’s “Fountain of the Earth,” a thoroughly 
modern composition, in which the sculptor 
has very wisely kept in mind that his glyptic 
panorama is most, properly a frame or pedes- 
tal for the glass globe 18 feet in diameter 











cd 














COURT OF PALMS, ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
(Its two towers, which are each 200 feet high, are not seen in the photograph. The broad frieze with a repeat 


George W. Kelham, architect) 


} decoration serves admirably as a horizontal emphasis, an effect that is always valuable where many large buildings 
} are grouped together. 
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“*THE FOUNTAIN OF THE EARTH,” IN THE “ COURT OF ABUNDANCE” 


(Four groups typifying primitive man, and periods in his progressive civilization, surround a globe 18 feet 
in diameter, which appears to revolve, and over which streams of water, poured from mouths of prehistoric 


creatures, play. Robert I. Aitken, sculptor) 

which will appear to revolve as cleverly pre- 
pared lights illuminate it and water plays 
over it from the mouths of prehistoric crea- 
tures, 

The historic figures are striking in sil- 
houette and well placed; among them are 
Charles Rumsey’s “Pizzaro,” and Charles H. 
Niehaus’s “Cortez.” Mr. Niehaus having 
modeled the forceful equestrian figure of St. 
Louis, for the St. Louis Exposition, has been 
able to make his “Cortez” an exceptionally 
imposing efigy. A number of dignified 
heroic figures by John Flanagan adorn the 
“Tower of Jewels.” 

Ethnic figures that stand quite alone like 
“The Pioneer,” by Solon H. Borglum, ‘The 
End of the Trail,”—an In- 
dian, by James E. Frazer, or 
that from part of a more 
or less symbolic group, as 
those in the “Nations of the 
West” and “Nations of the 
East,” the combined work of 
Messrs. Calder, Lentelli, and 
Roth, show our sculptors’ 
ability in portraying racial 
types, that are not echoes of 
classical, or French, sculpture. 





AN 
CHITECTURAL 


OBJECT LESSON IN AR- 
DESIGNING 


As an object lesson in ar- 
chitectural designing the 
value of the Exposition can- 


not be overestimated. All American archi- 
tectural colleges and departments would do 
well tc take their students to the Exposition 
and, applying the laboratory method to their 
studies, use the buildings as subjects for 
analysis; the student, note-book in hand, 
primed with certain data to be used for com- 
parison, would reap in a month’s time bene- 
fits that would not accrue from a year’s 
study in the lecture-room. For instance, 
standing before any of the arches, he would 
refer to data such as a memorandum that 
the “Arc de Triomphe” in Paris is 162 feet 
high,—the ‘‘Arch of the Rising Sun” being 
160 feet, the group on top adding 43 feet 
to its height. “Before the “Palace of Horti- 





DETAIL OF ‘FOUNTAIN OF THE EARTH”—ROBERT I. AITKEN 
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“THE ALASKAN,” DETAIL OF THE LARGE GROUP, 
“NATIONS OF THE WEST” 

(Not an echo of classical sculpture, not a copy of 
l'rench cleverness, but a genuine expression of American 
sentiment, prophetic of a native art that is to come, 
based upon sane and virile principles. Upon the same 
principles that led the Egyptian sculptors to carve 
Libyans and Asiatics on their temple walls, and Greeks 
to carve Medes and Persians. This figure may be 
interpreted as has been interpreted Millet’s ““Man with 
a Hoe.” F, G. R. Roth, sculptor) 
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“THE END OF THE TRAIL” 


(It is, perhaps, more in such thoroughly American 
subjects, as this Indian, and Mr. Roth’s “Alaskan,” than 
in purely decorative works, that we find the real earnest- 
ness of our sculptors. They make a strong argument in 
favor of untrammeled subjects, and students would do 
well to ponder more than casually over these monuments 
at the exposition. James E. Frazer, sculptor) 


** THE FOUNTAIN OF CERES” 


the b 
“Sunskine” and “Harvest,” and still farther to the 
which surround the ‘ourt of Palms.” 


(The espianade leading from the ‘“Court-of the Four Seasons,’ 


’ Henry Bacon,-architect, to the Mariana. 


ackground the great half dome of entrance from “Court of Palms,” with sculptures by Albert Jaegers, “Rain,” 


south the Italian towers above the entrances to colonnades 
Designs borrowed from Spanish heraldry of early California days are 


used in the banners which screen the lights kere. “The Fountain of Ceres,” is by Evelyn Beatrice Longman) 























” 


“FRANCISCO PIZZARO, CONQUEROR OF PERU 


(The heroic dimensions of the Exposition sculpture are 
indicated by comparison of this statue and the figure of 
the man beneath the horse. Charles Rumsey, sculptor) 


culture,” with its dome 152 feet in diameter, 
he would refer to a note that the Pantheon 
dome is 142 feet wide; while in seeing that 
almost every building in the Exposition is 
domed, it would be food for thought for him 
to recall the statement of Ferguson that “no 
temple in the ancient world,—with the soli- 
tary exception of the Pantheon at Rome,— 
was lighted by a horizontal, as contradistin- 
guished from a_ vertical, 
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Among the memoranda the student visitor 
should have with him would also be any data 
he might find relating to architects’ concepts 
of their own designs,—for example, how 
immensely more significant than would be a 
guidebook description of the “Tower of 
Jewels” is this authentic credo from the pen 
of its architect, Thomas Hastings, that. was 
published in the Architectural Record last 
year. How graphically it explains certain 
fundamental principles that are back of all 
serious architectural designs and yet are rare- 
ly known to the general public. Soon after 
the first meeting of the board of architects, 
Mr. Hastings wrote: 


It was my good fortune to have allotted to me 
the central elevation of the Court of Honor, in- 
cluding the tower and main entrance to the court. 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White were given 
the other two sides of the court. It was a very 
difficu!t problem to solve, because there are always 
so many solutions to a problem which on the one 
hand presents little restraint and on the other sug- 
gests little for reasons of utility. An added diffi- 
culty was found in the realization that a tower 
of the general dimensions agreed upon had to be 
designed to compose with, and harmonize with, 
the classic, and almost Roman, architecture, of 
the other two sides of the courtyard. There seems 
to be no precedent for a tower entrance of these 
dimensions in classic architecture. The tower will 
be of large proportions,—429 feet 5 inches high and 
125 feet 6 inches broad at the base, with an arch 
109 feet high and a 60-foot span. 

It also seemed necessary to increase the scale 
of the order so that it would dominate as a céntral 
motive. At either side, flanking the tower, is a 
recall of the columns and entablatures of the main 
court, enclosing two small courts 109 feet by 64 
feet in size, also serving as entrance vestibules 
to the main court of honor. 





opening.” What an _ ob- 
ject lesson for the stu- 
dent it would be for him 
to hold in his hand a photo- 
graph of some Old World 
masterpiece,—either an en- 
tire facade or a perfect de- 
tail—and compare it with 
some adaptation on the Ex- 
position grounds! To take, 
perhaps, a photograph of 
the portal of the Hospital 


of the Holy Cross, in 
Toledo, and, standing be- 
fore its replica on the 





“Palace of Education,” to 
find out how the American 














sculptural figures fit into 
their framings in compari- 
son with their counterparts 


of the Spanish Renaissance. 310 feet high. 


ROTUNDA TO THE PALACE ©F MACHINERY—CLASSICAL 


(The Machinery Palace is the largest of the Exposition buildings and the 
largest frame building in the world, being 972 feet long, 372 feet wide and 
ar 


& Blohme, architects) 
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ee } “THE ARRIVAL ON THE PACIFIC COAST” 


(3 (A mural for the “Arch of the Setting Sun,” a pageant containing idealized portraits of Father Serra, Bret 
ts, r Harte, William Kieth, Grizzly Adams, Taylor, and other early Californians. Its companion canvas portrays the 
? 


i departure of the pioneer youth from his snowbound New England home. Painted by Frank Vincent Du Mond) 

a 

q 
oe I believe it is perfectly legitimate, architec- the fluting at the backs of columns, that will 
n- |. tually, to design temporary buildings of an ex- cayse a daylight illumination upon the paint- 
. position in a character that one would not contem- . Whil Aiken £ OG Wiggs? 
tt. |) plate for a permanent building, and this is not !"&- ule searchlignts Irom the Day, espe- 
yi } merely because the work is to exist only for a year, cially designed, will reveal the facades of the 
TY § but because the exposition 
ys motive is made up not only of 
on the educational aspect, but also - 
e- | has purposes of diversion and 
fh- } amusement, and it is, there- 
yer =) fore, proper to relax our seri- 
be fF  cusness to some extent. Never- 
th, | theless, I think there is always 
of the danger that we may go 
aad too far in this direction and 
— make our work overfantastic. 
vill This is hardly justified be- 
ind cause the large amount of 
rch money expended should be de- 

voted to the construction of 
ale | buildings which will be edu- 
ral cational as well as diverting, 
3 2 =) ~~ and be an object-lesson both 
ain) sto the public and to the pro- 
64 fession. 
les 
MURAL PAINTERS LIMITED 

| COLORS—IN DIRECT 

: LIGHTING 
"1 ; The mural painters, 





Messrs. Bancroft, Dodge, 
Du Mond, Holloway, 
Reid, and Simmons, and 
the English decorator 
Brangwyn, have been 
limited to a palette of five 
colors: yellow ochre, burnt 
orange, light vermilion, 
cerulean blue, and white, 
and their decorations may 
be seen at night as clearly 
as by daylight. Indeed, the 
night illumination aims to 
give the whole exposition a 
daylight effect. There is 
absolutely no direct light- 
ing; all is indirect lighting. 
Myriads of lamps are hid- 
den away in cornices and in 














FACADE OF “ COURT OF ABUNDANCE”—FROM A DRAWING-—ORIENTAL 


(Has grand cascade in form of stairway. The striking effect of Mr. Mull- 
gardt’s “Fisheries Building,” at Chicago, insures the color scheme of this 


3 


composition. 


Louis 


Mullgardt, architect) 
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palaces in a flood of soft light not hitherto 
associated with night-time illumination. W. 
D’A. Ryan, who had charge of the illumina- 
tion at the Hudson-Fulton celebration, New 
York, has devised this system of lighting in 
consultation with Mr. Guerin. 
NATURE UNITES WITH ART IN THE COLOR 
SCHEME 


Nor is the color scheme confined entirely 
to pigments and colored lights. The brilliant 
flora of California has been called in to assist. 
Each week a new transplanting of blossom- 
ing shrubs will decorate the sunken gardens 
and plazas and flank the walls of the long 
palaces, harmonizing with their tinted 
facades. 

Gorgeous pageants will be enacted in the 
“Court of Abundance,” in front of Mr. 
Mullgardt’s scintillating tower and fountain 
stairway, and then, with borders of palms 
and flowers, a festival aspect will be achieved 
that will fully vindicate the designers of the 
Exposition. 

The Board of Architects, with Willis Polk 
at their head, deserve especial credit for the 
sound judgment shown in the general layout 
of the grounds and buildings; without which 
logical project, pretty facades and handsome 
statuary would have resulted only in con- 
fused triviality. 

So it is, that, while the Centennial started 
the ball rolling and taught the worth of some 
kind of an exposition as of educational value; 
and Chicago, the Great White City, taught 
the value of unity and harmony; and Buffalo 
taught the value of one dominating feature, 
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JULES GUERIN, DIRECTOR OF COLOR AND DECORATION 


—the Howard ‘Tower;—and Jamestown 
taught the value of unity in style and the 
value of the Colonial as an American style; 
San Francisco will teach the great value of 
subdued “all-over” color.* 


1 All the illustrations of this article are copyrighted, 
1915, by the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
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F you walk through the American- 
Hawaiian big fifteen-acre dock ware- 
house, at the Bush Terminal in Brooklyn, you 
will see huge cargoes of freight being loaded 
and unloaded that mark a new era in Amer- 

} ican transportation. They pretty nearly 





) mark, for the United States, what Hamburg 


and the Elbe stand for to Germany,—the 
coordination of river and rail, of land and 
| water transportation. 

You see Wabash cars, Illinois Central 
) cars, Michigan Southern cars, lined up beside 
» steamers, transferring freight from the Mid- 
B ale West to steamers bound for the Pacific 
}) Coast. There is motor machinery billed 
, from Detroit to Seattle. There are Pitts- 
( burgh steel plates billed for California. 
| There are Chicago galvanized sheets billed 
‘for San Diego. Yet more,—please note and 
i think what it means,—there are Indianapolis 
) boxes billed for Seattle. There are St. Louis 
jleathers and Kansas City corn exports and 
(St. Paul flour billed to coast points all the 
_way from Los Angeles to Tacoma. 





{, MIDDLE-WESTERN FREIGHT TO PACIFIC COAST 
A VIA ATLANTIC 


> What does this mean? It means that 
i Middle West freight is taking to water to 
)g0 round to the Pacific Coast. It means that 
streight as far from the Atlantic seaboard as 
St. Paul is taking to water to go round 
through Panama to reach Mr. Hill’s own 


SHIP THAT BROUGHT LUMBER FROM OREGON TO POUGHKEEPSIE-ON-HUDSON, VIA PANAMA, WITHOUT 
BREAKING BULK 


NOW THAT PANAMA HAS 
- OPENED—WHAT? 


BY A.C. LAUT 


peculiar territory on the Pacific Coast. It 
means that it is cheaper for this freight to 
come a third the way across the continent 
east by rail and then to go by water 2000 
miles down to Panama and 3000 miles up the 
Pacific Coast than it is for this freight to 
go two-thirds the way across the continent 
west by rail. 

For ten years everybody predicted what 
would happen when Panama opened. ‘There 
were predictions all the way from the pessi- 
mist’s hopes that lily-pads would grow in 
the canal to the optimist’s prophecies that the 
big ditch would transform Uncle Sam into 
something as amphibious as a frog. What 
has really happened, and is happening more 
and more every day, discounts every predic- 
tion. 


LUMBER FOR HUDSON RIVER 
POINTS 


PACIFIC COAST 


The record of inbound cargoes is still more 
unexpected. ‘There are ten carloads of Cali- 
fornia melons. ‘There are ten car-lots of Pa- 
cific Coast celery. At a period when the 
war and depression in Canada and the reac- 
tion from a general period of overcutting 
had thrown Pacific Coast lumber a drug on 
an overglutted market, the American-Hawai- 
ian Line, in November, brought’a shipload of 
lumber through Panama, and, without break- 
ing bulk, through New York harbor up the 


Hudson as far as Poughkeepsie, where a 
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manufacturers to 





Washington lumber 
firm has just ex- 
pended $300,000 on 
a new plant. For 
the first time in 
the history of the 
United States, river 
and canal and ocean 
trafic have coordi- 
nated in the cheap- 
est freights ever en- 
joyed by the shipper. 

These inbound 
shipments are as 








ocean front. Attrac- 
tion to ocean fron: 
means water and 
rail in touch with 
out trucking; deep 
water; ample piers; 
ample and covered 
docks; warehouses 
for storage; rail - 
roads _ alongside; 
manufacturing and 
selling plants in 


en 





touch with water 
front. It may be 








significant as the 
outbound. T hey 
mean more than 
cheaper lumber to 
the buyer. If Pacific Coast lumber can be 
brought direct inland on river and canal 
without breaking bulk at the Atlantic sea- 
ports, it means that the Atlantic seaports are 
going to lose a certain proportion of their 
trafic unless they can reduce terminal 
charges to such a level that breaking bulk 
will not add to the buyer’s price. 


NEW 


TO EUROPE WITHOUT BREAKING BULK 


Go a little deeper! Formerly Pacific Coast 
products for European markets were trans- 
shipped at Atlantic harbors from rail to sea. 
What is to hinder these products going di- 
rect to Europe without breaking bulk at At- 
lantic ports? What is to hinder Mississippi 
products, Pittsburgh manufactures, the Great 
Lakes exports, by river and canal and sea, 
reaching Europe without breaking bulk? 

Long ago Quebec was the great seaport of 
Canada. Masts rocked at anchor like a for- 
est beneath the citadel. Came a day when 
Montreal improved the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence and perfected cheap terminals. 
Commerce passed on up the river and left 
the ancient city stranded. What is to hinder 
a similar loss to Atlantic ports? Only one 
thing—which Irving T. Bush has pointed 
out to the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce,—such ‘a perfection of terminals as 
will compel and hold commerce at the At- 
lantic seaports; such easy handling as will 
draw industries down to the sea. 

There are commodities,—coffee, for in- 
stance,—that land in New York and are 
shipped a thousand miles inland to be manu- 
factured. The same product is then shipped 
a thousand miles back to New York to be 
sold. ‘This is a needless haul of two thou- 
sand miles, solely because the Atlantic sea- 
board has lacked the enterprise to attract 


HOPS IN BALES FROM PACIFIC COAST RECEIVED AT 
YORK 


added, there are 
only three American 
examples of such 
perfect combinations on water front in \ 
the United States,—the Bush ‘Terminals, 
Brooklyn; the City Terminals, New Or- 
leans; and the City Terminals, in San 
Francisco. When Los Angeles harbor 
plans have been developed, that city will 
have such a combination. If the Atlantic 
seaports would hold their supremacy in the 
revolution wrought to water transportation 
by Panama, they must do what Hamburg 
has done,—work out such harmony between 
rail and water that trade will save money 
centering at these ports. 


AMERICAN MARKETS FOR SIBERIAN 
PRODUCTS 


Several world factors utterly unforeseen j 








have rendered the opening of Panama pecul- 
iarly opportune. Just when Suez is men- | 
aced, Panama is available. Just when Siberia 
begins enormous shipments of agricultural 7 
products over the Trans-Siberian Railroad, 
war cuts off the western outlet of that road f) 
to world markets, and steamship lines from | 
Vladivostok through Panama place Siberian / 
products on American markets for distribu- ) 
tion to the world. ; 

This means that the United States mar- | 
kets may become to the world what Liver- 
pool is in wheat, what Amsterdam is in to- | 
bacco, what Bremen is in cotton, what Lon- / 
don is in wool,—distributing centers for the 
world. The trend this way has already be- |) 
gun. For the first time, Russian dairy prod- # 
ucts reach Europe by Panama and New} 
York. When the war is over will this flow 1 | 
of commerce not go back to old channels? 4 
Not if the American business man knows?) 
why. Commerce may be a trickle at first./ 
By and by it is a river that cuts its ownf 
course. 
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Just when the United 
States is entering on an ex- 
port era, war disables every 
other great exporting nation 
in the world. Just when 
war absorbs all the other 
merchant fleets of the 
world, the new American 
Ship Registry Law permits 
neutral vessels and interned 
ships to come under the 
American flag. Just when 
a Mexican revolution has 
disabled the ‘Tehuantepec 
route, Panama takes over 
the freight driven from 
that disturbed peninsula. 

All this explains why the 
Panama Canal opens to an 














ample fleet both of coast- 
wise and foreign goers. 
This is exactly contrary to 
universal expectation at the 
time when the Panama bill excluded railroad- 
owned ships from the Canal. 


FLEETS FOR THE PANAMA TRADE 


Three ships will run from Boston. Sev- 
eral Pacific Coast lumber concerns are put- 
ting on their own big freighters. The war 
having largely cut South America and Asia 
off from British and German service, strong 
American exporting firms have put on ships 
through Panama to the west coast of South 
America and to China. Luckenbach, Grace 
& Co., Norton, Steel, and the American- 
Hawaiian are some of these lines. 

The American-Hawaiian is the best ex- 
ample of a big fleet built up without subsidy, 
without kiting, conservatively based on the 
simple fact that success in ocean traffic de- 
pends solely on one thing,—return cargoes. 

It became apparent, when the Spanish 
War broke out, that there would be great 
cargoes of sugar. It also became apparent 
that the new railroad across Tehuantepec 
would require a steamship service east and 
west. These two facts, together with the 
vital factor that the line was launched by a 
family successful in the clipper trade for a 
century,—the Dearbornes,—gave the Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian such a probability of success 
that it marketed its securities; and in an era 
when every venture was literally ballooned 
with bonds up to full capital value the 
American-Hawaiian issued. stocks only to half 
the value of its capital ; and all its bonds have 
since been retired by proceeds from ship 
earnings. Its terminals alone to-day ex- 
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AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIPS AT BUSH TERMINAL, PORT OF NEW YORK 
(Part of the fleet of 26 ships built for Panama trade) 


ceed in cash outlay its capital; and its steam- 
ship valuation is four times its capital. 

Beginning thus conservatively, the Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian launched out bravely in 1900 
with four steamers. By 1906 it had nine 
steamers; by 1915, it has twenty-six; and it 
pays into the American Treasury $100,000 
a month in Panama tolls. Across Tehuante- 
pec, the average freight rate from Atlantic 
to Pacific used to be 55 to 75 cents a hundred- 
weight; and the time from 40 to 50 days 
from New York to ’Frisco. Across Panama, 
the average is 25 cents, and the time about 
24 to 30 days. One steamer is fitted for 
passengers. On others $300,000 has been 
expended on refrigeration for export fruits. 
All but four of the twenty-six steamers are 
oil burners; three barrels of oil at 75 cents 
equal one ton of coal at $6; and oil requires 
two-thirds fewer engine hands. With a rec- 
ord such as this in only fifteen years, it is 
fatuous to say that the United States cannot 
build up a Merchant Marine of her own. 

Now that Panama has opened,—What? 

New fleets under the American flag. 

Pacific Coast products on Eastern markets 
at low freight. 

Middle West exports on the Pacific Coast 
by water. 

A new era in Asiatic commerce through 
American channels. 

American ships picking up South American 
commerce abandoned by German and British 
lines. 

One need only look at this list to realize 
that Panama has opened a new era. 
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THE BOMBARDMENT OF SOISSONS 


HALF A YEAR OF WORLD WAR 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


[The following article in the series begun by Mr. Simonds in our October number gives a 


survey of the sixth month of the great war. 


printed in connection with Mr. Simonds’ article in 


THE Epror.] 


IX months after the outbreak of the world 

war the outstanding fact was that peace 
seemed as distant, almost more distant than 
it did in September. Yet if the close of the 
conflict remained still a subject for specula- 
tion, it was now plain that the issue had been 
determined in September and that all that 
had happened since the Battle of the Marne 
had in fact been the natural consequence of 
one more decisive battle of the world. On 
fields and hills but little distant from the 
plain where Roman civilization turned back 
Attila, the German bid for world supremacy, 
the Kaiser’s chance to play Napoleon were 
abolished. 

In the opening month of the war there 
was a chance, a real chance that Germany 
might destroy France before Russia was up, 
force Russia to make terms before England 
was ready and then, master of the Continent 
as the France of Napoleon, renew the duel 
with the British Empire that ‘France had 
abandoned precisely a century before. After 
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Our readers are referred to the maps which were 


our January number, pages 51 and 58.— 


the Battle of the Marne the chance had van- 
ished. Week by week, month by month, Rus- 
sian, British, French military power de- 
veloped, increased. On January 20, Ger- 
many held less of France than on Septem- 
ber 1; instead of a 100,000 British troops, the 
advance guard of a fresh million were already 
in Flanders; French troops were breaking 
out in Alsace. 

In the period between the Battle of the 
Marne and January, 1915, Germany had 
made three great campaigns. On the Yser 
the very flower of her troops had gone down 
under the eyes of the Kaiser in a frantic at- 
tempt to gain the French coast cities, to grasp 
the eastern shore of the Straits of Dover, to 
get within reach of the hated Englishman’s 
home. A first attempt to seize Warsaw, to 
crush Russia, France being indestructible, 
had failed before the Polish capital. A 
second offensive into Poland, after great vic- 
tories and terrible losses had come to a halt 
before the Bzura. 
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HALF A YEAR OF WORLD WAR 


Six months after war had begun Germany 
was still faced by three great nations, their 
military force wholly unshaken, their armies 
still gaining in numbers, their deficiencies in 
artillery, in machinery all but made good. 
Such advantage as her preparedness had 
given her, the credit balance in her favor, 
was now exhausted. 

In the same period her Austrian ally had 
three times been beaten almost to her knees 
by Russian victories, was now facing an in- 
vasion across the Carpathians into Hungary. 
‘Twice, too, the Hapsburg Emperor had seen 
splendid armies ignominiously routed, de- 
stroyed by the hated Serbs, who in their turn 
were preparing to flow over the Danube into 
Hungary. 

Around the world the German hopes had 
equally proven vain. The Turk had suf- 
fered disaster, the Holy War had fallen to 
empty nothing, the South African revolution 
had flickered out as an abortive revolt, with 
no other permanent consequence than to in- 
sure the loss of German Southwest Africa. 
In Asia her colony had disappeared into Jap- 
anese hands, in the Pacific her islands were 
lost irrevocably, in Africa her remaining 
colonies were being slowly but steadily con- 
sumed by her enemies as one eats an arti- 
choke, leaf by leaf. 

To balance this, Germans could still point 
to conquered lands and provinces. In Poland, 
in Flanders, in Champagne her lines held, her 
counter-attacks regained lost trenches regu- 
larly. In Alsace, along the Aisne, in Artois 
and Belgium, Anglo-French attacks, ambitious 
offensive, were speedily beaten down. East 
and west Germany was still a match for her 
enemies, but east and west the moment for 
victory had passed, irrevocably passed, east 
and west German operations more and more 
tended toward the defensive. What Gettys- 
burg had been to the South, the Marne was 
now proving to have been to Germany. No- 
where in January was there the slightest sign 
of new promise for German victory and what 
was true in January had been true in the 
earlier months. j 

Half a year of war had given history one 
more decisive battle, for Europe conceivably 
the greatest in permanent meaning since 
Waterloo. In that battle it had been decided 
that Europe should still be European and not 
Prussian. At the Marne, France had saved 
herself and Europe; after the Marne the 
problem was how long it would take Europe 
to conquer Germany, and in January it was 
unmistakable that as yet Europe had made no 
progress, 


II. PROSPECTS OF PEACE 


It was natural then, in the sixth month, 
the war having fallen to a complete dead- 
lock in Poland as in Champagne, that the 
whole world should consider the possibility 
of peace, weigh the prospects of ending bat- 
tles, murderous but indecisive, by an arrange- 
ment honorable to all. Yet, this done, it was 
only less plain than the fact that there could 
be no immediate military decision, that any 
other solution was indiscoverable. 

The reason was simple. For France, who 
had suffered most of the Allies, that is of the 
greater nations, peace without Alsace was un- 
thinkable. More than this, for forty years 
the French people had lived’ under the 
shadow of German attack. Peace now restored 
it would still be a menace; but, France, 
having done her part and Russia and Eng- 
land now coming on the field in new strength, 
the hour of French peril was passed. Could 
her allies, with her own help crush Germany 
completely, there would be for France the 
promise of at least a generation of security, 
time to build up her great colonial empire, 
organize her native armies, thus restore the 
balance between her population and Ger- 
many’s. For France, the real promise for 
peace was found in war. 

As for Russia, all her Czars had dreamed 
of for centuries was in sight, Constantinople, 
the destruction of Turkey, of Austria, with 
the resulting Russian hegemony over all the 
Slavs, over the Balkans, the mastery of the 
Continent, all these were assured if Ger- 
many could be crushed, all these were in 
jeopardy if Germany should escape now by 
premature peace. England and France were 
now fighting to make the Czar master in the 
Near East, such aid could hardly be had 
again, but, Germany crushed, who could 
veto Russia’s will in Europe, in Asia Minor, 
at the Golden Horn and on the Baltic? 

For England peace that spared the Ger- 
man fleet, restored those German colonies, 
which had been used as the bases for Ger- 
man attacks and intrigue in South Africa, in 
East Africa, would be intolerable. Nor 
could Britain sheathe her sword until Ger- 
man supremacy in Islam, in Constantinople, 
which had struck at King George’s millions 
of Mohammedan subjects in India and 
Egypt, had been ended. Finally the prolonga- 
tion of the war extended the period of pros- 
tration of her only rival in the commerce of 
the world. Every casualty list of the Ger- 
mans in battle with the French or Russians 
was a victory for England, since it destroyed 
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more of the artisans, the skilled workmen of 
German industry. Every day the war con- 
tinued Liverpool and Glasgow gained new 
advantages over Hamburg and Bremen, Brit- 
ish ships extended the area of conquest, while 
German ships lay. idle in New York and Lis- 
bon, or in home ports. 

For all her foes, the crushing of Germany 
was patently more profitable than peace on 
any but their own terms. For Germany, 
still the conqueror in Belgium, in northern 
France, in western Poland, still unbeaten in 
the field, indeed superior in achievement, it 
was impossible to lay down her arms, sur- 
render her provinces, her fleet, her great 
hopes, her splendid dreams, her legitimate 
rights in some cases, in advance of actual de- 
feat. For her, too, peace on any terms ob- 
tainable was certain to be expensive beyond 
anything but the consequences of complete 
disaster. 

Austria, Belgium, Servia might long for 
peace on any reasonable terms, but England, 
France, Russia, they, at last had Germany 
within their power, not immediately, but 
ultimately. In all respects, January con- 
ditions resembled the situation when Europe 
marched against Napoleon still unconquered 
in 1813, but at last conquerable. So, six 
months after the first declaration of war, the 
prospect of peace was slight, a war not of 
strategy but attrition, a war such as Grant 
waged against the Confederacy from the 
Rapidan to Appomattox seemed ineluctable. 


IT. 


Since a war of attrition seemed inevitable, 
the natural inquiry was in January: How 
long will it take to reach exhaustion? 
Again, since it was now clear that Austrian 
resources were fast failing and new drafts 
were being made upon German armies to de- 
fend Hungary as well as Cracow, the real 
problem became: How long can Germany 
continue to meet France, Russia and England 
with equal or sufficient numbers to prolong 
the war? 

Early in the war Lord Kitchener had said 
that the struggle might last three years. 
What seemed a mere rough estimate becomes 
far more significant examined by the few 
statistics yet available, which show the wast- 
age of war. 

Thus it seems fair to estimate that Ger- 
many has now in the field 3,000,000 men, 
France 2,000,000, Austria 1,000,000, Russia 
3,000,000. . England at no distant date will 
have 1,000,000 on the Continent. Servia and 


WAR BY ATTRITION 
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Belgium may be reckoned to have 250,000. 

Now as far as Russia is concerned her sup- 
ply of men is for any ordinary calculation 
inexhaustible. That she can keep her Euro- 
pean force at 3,000,000 for three years, 
despite battle losses is hardly debatable. As 
to England, her ability to maintain an army 
of 1,000,000 on the Continent indefinitely 
and despite losses is equally to be accepted. 
It is different with France. Her available 
military population may be reckoned at 
4,000,000. Of this she has already lost 
1,000,000 by death, capture, disease or 
wounds. Half of this mumber may be 
reckoned as permanently lost. At this rate, 
France will be reduced at the opening of the 
third year of war to 2,000,000. With her 
allies she will then have 6,000,000 men. 
But her losses in this year cannot be made 
good, save by the new class coming to the 
colors in 1917 and levies from her colonies. 

Now Germany may be reckoned to have 
had 6,000,000 men available for service in 
July, 1914; 600,000 more will be supplied 
by the combined classes of 1916 and 1917. 
German losses in the first six months may be 
estimated at 1,800,000. At this rate, 
1,800,000 will be removed permanently from 
the German lines in each of the first two 
years of war. Thus, at the opening of the 
third, Germany will still have 3,000,000 men 
to draw on. But her losses thereafter will 
be definitive, because she will have exhausted 
her reserve. As to Austria, she has lost more 
than 1,000,000 already in her many disasters. 
She may still have 1,000,000 in the field, but 
a year hence, two years hence, she can hope 
for no more and her resources, too, will be 
completely exhausted. 

Thus, as the third year- of the war opens 
not more than 4,000,000 Austro-Germans, 
the last line, will confront 6,000,000 Rus- 
sians, British, and French, helped by some 
hundreds of thousands of Slavs and Belgians, 
behind whom will stand Russian and British 
reserves of at least 4,000,000. This means, 
with every discount for the roughness of the 
estimate, that sometime in the third year, 
while Russia and Britain are still able to 
keep their armies at their present point, 
Austro-German forces will begin to decline 
rapidly and a tremendous advantage of num- 
bers will belong to the enemies of Germany. 
Such is the statement of what may be called 
the mathematics of murder. 

For Americans it will be interesting to re- 
call that this is precisely what happened to 
the South in the third year of the Civil War. 
Up to this time the South had been able to 
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meet invasion and halt it with numbers un- 
equal to their opponents but equal to their 
task. But in 1864 the “seedcorn of the Con- 
federacy,” as Jefferson Davis termed the 
young men, had been ground up and the end 
came quickly thereafter. 


IV. New FACcTOorRS 


Since every indication of battlefield and 
military statistics alike pointed toward a 
three years’ war in January, it was inevita- 
ble that the attention of the world should 
turn to the only possible influence which 
might shorten the period of world suffering, 
that which might be exerted by neutral na- 
tions, if they should enter the war. Of these 
nations, Rumania and Italy were the most 
interesting because it was becoming plain 
that self-interest and popular sentiment in 
each was drawing them nearer to the battle 
lines. 

For Rumania the case was unmistakable. 
In Bukovina and Transylvania 2,500,000 
Rumanians suffered under the tyranny of 
Austrian or Magyar masters. These prov- 
inces were contiguous to Rumania, were in- 
deed “lost provinces’ of the Rumanian 
world. Austrian disaster had brought Rus- 
sian troops into Bukovina and to the marches 
of Transylvania. Russian diplomacy held 
them out as prospective bribes to Rumania, 
but if Rumania remained neutral, the chance 
might be lost, Bukovina annexed by Russia, 
Transylvania left to the Hungarians. Be- 
fore she could strike with complete safety 
Rumania had to settle with her Bulgarian 
neighbor whose vineyard she had raided in 
the Second Balkan War, but in January this 
detail seemed arranged. 

As for Italy, her stake was even larger. 
Trieste and the Trentino are peopled by 
Italians. Along the Dalmatian coast the 
ruins of Venetian and Roman empire are 
thickly strewn and the coast towns bear 
Italian names and have Italian populations. 
To take these provinces from Austria has 
long been the dream of Italian statesmen. 
Now, at last, the chance had come. 

But there were other considerations. 
Should Italy remain neutral, Dalmatia 
might go entire to the New Servia, the 
whole Adriatic coast from Istria to Cattaro, 
with its hinterland populated by Slovenes, 
Croats, Servians might be united in'a new 
southern Slav state, nearly-as large as Italy, 
henceforth a rival on the Adriatic, a rival 
supported by Russia. Or the victorious 
alliance, having conquered Germany and 


seized Austrian lands, might conclude to 
keep the bulk of Austria intact, lest the 
northern half fall to Germany, and Italy 
would lose, might even find the victors her 
rivals in the Mediterranean and the Near 
East inviting her to evacuate Rhodes, yield 
to Greece and Servia Valona, Durazzo, the 
Albanian regions on which Italian troops 
were already taking root. 

In the great day of liquidation Italy 
might find herself isolated, friendless, unless 
she shared in the struggle. Thus in January, 
Italy, too, seemed about to join the enemies 
of Germany, when the great earthquake 
came, bringing losses as terrible as battle and 
for the moment prostrating the nation. 

Yet for Rumania, for Italy, the fact re- 
mained that profit in the Great War for 
them was discoverable only through the de- 
feat of Austria, realizable only if they par- 
ticipated in the struggle. 

Together Italy and Rumania could put 
1,000,000 troops in the field, fully equipped, 
trained. Behind them would stand adequate 
reserves to maintain these armies at full 
strength. With Servian troops they could 
be reckoned upon to occupy all of Austrian 
resources and leave Russia free to concen- 
trate against Germany. ‘The Italian fleet 
would bring new aid to the Allied ships 
holding the Suez Canal, bombarding the 
Dardanelles, blockading the Austrian war- 
ships in Pola and Cattaro. 

For Austria, for Germany, the entrance of 
these two fresh antagonists would be a final 
sign that the war had been lost, might bring 
them to surrender in advance of exhaustion, 
might compel Austria to make a separate 
peace and leave Germany to her fate. Here 
in January was the single hint of early peace, 
peace through more war, peace predicated on 
new disasters to the two Kaisers and their 
Turkish ally, but recently the foe of Italy 
and still the menace to Italian as well as 
British empire in Africa. 


V. IN POLAND 


East and west alike the military operations 
of January were without real results. In 
France a new Allied offensive was beaten 
down at its very inception and a German 
gain on the Aisne emphasized the fact that 
Germany was still able to hold her con- 
quered provinces in France and Belgium. 
In the East the German drive for Warsaw 
came to a dead stop at the Bzura and the 
subsequent defeat of the Austrians in Galicia 
demonstrated that it had failed in its indirect 
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as well as its direct purpose. So far as real 
advantage was discoverable in the January 
round it lay with the Allies, not in their cam- 
paigns against Germany, but in the Russian 
operations against Germany’s two allies, 
Turkey and Austria, for both of whom the 
month was disastrous. 

Taking up the Polish campaign first, it 
will be recalled that in this magazine for 
last month I described the advance of the 
Germans from Thorn, their victory at Lodz, 
their renewed effort to push forward along 
the railroads to Warsaw. ‘To capture War- 
saw meant to lay hands on the most im- 
portant road and railroad center in western 
Russia, to seize the west bank of the Vistula 
and make this river the military frontier of 
the German army, thus holding Russian 
armies more than a hundred miles from 
Silesia and Posen, it meant to take up a 
position many times more advantageous than 
that along the Aisne and insure the eastern 
marches of Germany against invasion. 
Finally, since in the first advance upon War- 
saw, the Russians had been compelled to re- 
tire from all western Galicia to the San, give 
over their thrust into Hungary and their 
advance upon Cracow, the Germans might 
hope that the new invasion would prove 
equally useful to their ally. 

In the closing days of December the Ger- 
man advance continued and under pressure 
the whole Russian line went back. Lowicz, 
Skierniewice, the Breslau, Frankfurt and 
Thorn railroads west of these cities, were 
surrendered and the Russian army at last 
took root behind the Bzura, which enters the 
Warsaw north of Socharew and some twenty 
odd miles west- of Warsaw. At the same 
time the Russian armies, which had been ap- 
proaching Cracow from the north, moving 
along the Ivangorod-Cracow railway, in 
their turn retreated eastward, until they 
stood behind the Nida, which enters the Vis- 
tula north of Tarnow. 

In their new positions the Russians occu- 
pied a line resembling the string of a mighty 
bow, formed by the Vistula behind them, a 
string perhaps 150 miles long. At the north, 
where the main Russian and German armies 
_ faced each other, the Bzura, flanked by long 

stretches of morasses, of swamps, offered de- 
fensive advantages surpassing those of the 
Yser in Flanders. To the south the Nida 
was a considerable military obstacle. Be- 
tween these two rivers, the tableland divi- 
ding their watersheds was cut by the Pilica 
River flowing east to the Vistula and thus 
perpendicular to the Russian front. 


Since the Russian flanks rested upon the 
Vistula and the wings were covered by the 
Bzura and Nida rivers the center alone 
seemed vulnerable. Yet at the outset the 
German assault rolled up against the Bzura 
position, huge losses. to the assailants were 
reported by the Russians, who dug them- 
selves into the ground as the French and 
British had in Flanders, A mild winter 
turning the Bzura marshes into endless 
swamps served to increase the German diff- 
culties. Napoleon had been ruined by an 
early Russian winter, a century before, but 
now General January, blowing mild, send- 
ing rains, not-frosts and snow, paralyzed the 
transport of heavy German artillery. 

Little by little it became clear that the 
German invasion had again been halted. 
Once more Russia had succeeded in bringing 
up reserves in time to offset the advantage 
Germany derived from strategic railways. 
By mid-January the German attack had 
shifted from the Bzura to the Pilica, that is 
from the Russian right to the Russian center. 
Meantime the Russian left on the Vistula 
severely defeated an Austrian army moving 
east from Cracow and began’ to attempt to 
pass the Nida, moving west. 

In sum, the January fighting in Poland 
had developed into a complete deadlock. By 
her new invasion of Poland, Germany had 
cleared her own frontiers, she had rolled the 
Russians back three-quarters of the way to 
Warsaw, but she had not destroyed their 
armies, she had not taken Warsaw, she 
seemed no longer to have any real chance of 
taking it, she had not even served her ally in 
Galicia materially, since new disaster had 
come to Austria at the very moment when 
German advance to Warsaw’ was going 
forward most formidably. 


VI. ANOTHER AUSTRIAN DISASTER 


At the moment when von Hindenburg 
had launched his second drive against War- 
saw Russian troops were on two sides of 
Cracow and were reaching toward the south 
to cut it off and surround it. Save for Cra- 
cow, with its environs, and Przemysl, now 
closely invested, all Galicia was in Russian 
hands and Russian troops were across the 
Carpathians in Hungary and on the fron- 
tiers of Bukovina. 

Coincident with the German advance the 
Austrians undertook a most ambitious opera- 
tion to clear their own territories. While an 
Austro-German army moved east from Cra- 
cow toward the Nida, forming the right 
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wing of the German army in Poland, two 
other armies, one coming north through the 
westernmost passes of -the Carpathians, the 
other moving east from Cracow along the 
eastern foothills of the Carpathians, were di- 
rected at the extreme left of the Russians, 
with the design to strike the Russian flank in 
front and rear at the same moment, some- 
what as the two Prussian armies had arrived 
on the field of Sadowa in 1866. Finally it 
was arranged that the Przemysl garrison 
should take the field and operate in the rear 
of the whole Russian front in the Galician 
field of operations. 

Unfortunately for the Austrians the de- 
sign, which if realizable would have meant 
complete disaster to the Russians in Galicia, 
was beyond their power. Instead of wait- 
ing for the Austrians to carry out their 
plans, the Russians before Cracow fell back 
behind the Donajec at Tarnow, detached all 
available reserves from this front and sent 
them south to meet the Austrians coming 
north across the Carpathians, reinforced by 
the troops lately drawn from Servia, with 
such fatal consequences. 

Standing on the defensive toward Cracow, 
the Russians promptly defeated the Austrian 
army coming north from Hungary, drove it 
back across the southern railway line which 
follows the Carpathians from Silesia to Ru- 
mania, beat down a sortie from Przemysl, 
which was made too soon to co-ordinate with 
the other Austrian movements. Finally, hav- 
ing disposed of two of the three hostile 
moves, the Russians again threw their forces 
back across the Donajec and began to ad- 
vance west toward Cracow again. 

For Austria this latest of her disasters was 
terribly embarrassing. An invasion of Hun- 
gary now seemed inevitable. Hungarian in- 
sistence upon the defense of this frontier 
promptly produced the resignation of Count 
von Berchtold, Foreign Minister, who still 
favored a campaign to recover lost laurels 
in Servia. German troops, too, had to be 
brought to Hungary to meet the Russians, 
slowly but steadily working their _ way 
through the snow-filled passes toward the 
Hungarian Plain. 

But if the fresh defeat brought internal 
difficulties and unrest in the Hapsburg Em- 
pire its effect upon external political rela- 
tions was still more considerable and un- 
favorable. The Austrian advance into Ga- 
licia having been turned back, Russian troops 
were sent back into Bukovina, which had 
been won and lost before by Russia. This 
time the conquest was complete and Russian 
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troops approached the Borgo Pass leading 
into Transy!vania. 

For Rumania this new Russian triumph 
posed a grave problem. Half of Bukovina, 
all of Transylvania belongs racially and 
linguistically to Rumania. In them live 
2,500,000 people speaking the Roman tongue 
of the East. To possess these provinces had 
long been the dream of Rumania’s patriots. 
Both were now to be had by joining Russia 
against Austria. Victorious or defeated, Rus- 
sia would hardly consent to see them Ru- 
manian unless Rumania paid her share of the 
cost of conquest. Thus the new Austrian 
defeat revived the talk of immediate Ru- 
manian intervention, and in late January, 
while Russia’s Rumanian troops from Bessa- 
rabia were fraternizing with the Rumanian- 
speaking populations in Bukovina, the en- 
trance of Rumania seemed likely to be 
prompt. 

For the rest, Austrian troops, strengthened 
by Germans, were still in late January hold- 
ing the Russians back from Cracow along the 
Nida and the Donajec, the Russian wave 
had not yet cleared the Carpathians: in its 
rush upon Hungary, the Servian invasion of 
Hungary had not yet begun, but Austrian 
prestige and fortunes were at the lowest ebb 
in their recent history, the European press 
buzzed with reports that Austria was about 
to seek separate peace. Finally, Italy, too, 
began to give signs of again challenging her 
secular enemy, signs which seemed only tem- 
porarily obliterated by the terrible earth- 
quake. As January closed there was a wide- 
spread belief that Austria might be capable 
of one more great effort, but-more than that 
seemed beyond her power. First of all the 
great nations, the Hapsburg Empire seemed 
approaching the end of her resources for 
war-making. 


VII. TURKEY ALSO FAILS 


On the value of Turkey in a general war 
German soldiers and statesmen have long 
been agreed. In a war with England as one 
of the enemies of Germany the mission of the 
Sultan was to be religious as well as mili- 
tary. Through the medium of the Holy 
War he was to rouse the millions of Mo- 
hammedan subjects of King George in 
India. Religious and military influence alike 
were to make British position in Egypt un- 
tenable, imperil the Suez Canal, spread re- 
ligious unrest across the Sahara to French 
North Africa. 

At the opening of the Great War there 
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was plain evidence that Turkey would come 
in on Germany’s side. Her leaders were 
angry with Great Britain for taking over 
the dreadnoughts building for Turkey in 
England, the ships on which Turkey had re- 
lied to regain her Egean Islands from 
Greece. An alliance between Russia and 
Great Britain was an immediate menace to 
Osmanli power on the Golden Horn. Rus- 
sia and England, as well as France, had 
openly supported the Balkan Alliance against 
the Sultan. 

But the first Austrian defeats cooled 
Turkish ardor. What seemed sure in Au- 
gust became doubtful again in September. 
But October .come and Germany’s great 
drives at Warsaw and Calais being in full 
swing, the agents of the Kaiser in Turkey, 
Enver Pasha, the powerful leader, whose 
sympathy with Germany was complete, suc- 
ceeded in enlisting Turkey. This they did 
by the simple but astonishing device of send- 
ing the two German ships, the Goeben and 
the Breslau, which had taken refuge in the 
Golden Horn, out into the Black Sea to bom- 
bard the Russian coasts. As a result Turkey 
was at war with Russia and Russia’s allies 
before the Turkish public, or many of the 
Turkish statesmen, knew of the fact. To 
the end this policy was opposed by some of 
the ablest of Turks. 

Once in the war it was to be expected that 
Turkey would make her first effort to re- 
gain her lost province of Egypt; the Khedive, 
then in Constantinople, volunteered to lead 
the army of liberation. The Holy War 
preached. against all infidels not allies or 
friends of the Turk was to rouse the Egyp- 
tians. But thanks to the delay of Turkey 
in coming in, Egypt was now garrisoned by 
Australians, by British territorials, by “hot- 
weather” troops from India. British and 
French warships patrolled the Canal. To 
take Egypt promised to be a difficult job, 
complicated by the fact that Italy, newly 
master in Tripoli, looked with plain disap- 
proval upon the prospect of a Turkish 
neighbor. 

Whatever the advantages of the Egyptian 
campaign, however, the fact that German 
influence was in the saddle and German ne- 
cessities unmistakable led the Turks to other 
operations. For Germany, her Austrian ally 
slowly sinking under Russian attack, it was 
imperative that a Turkish attack be directed 
against Russia to divert Russian troops from 
Galicia and Poland. Accordingly, several 
Turkish army corps were sent east from 
Ezerum toward Kars, into the Caucasian 
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region inside of Russian frontiers and south 
and east of Batum and Trebizond. 

In a difficult mountain region, suffering 
from insufficient equipment, from the rigors 
of a terrible winter, the Turkish operation 
was temporarily successful, but presently met 
with complete disaster, and one whole army 
corps, the Ninth, with its officers, including 
many Germans, was captured ; two more, the 
Tenth and Eleventh, endeavoring to cover 
the retreat, met with a similar disaster a few 
days later at Olti, on the Turkish frontier. 
Hardly less than 100,000 troops had thus 
been sacrificed to German, not Turkish, 
needs. Instead of victories, there was now 
added a new disaster to stand with Lule 
Burgas and Kumanovo. 

For German influence in Turkey this de- 
feat was a terrible shock, just beginning to 
be felt as these lines are written, and the 
news is at last known in Stamboul. A bril- 
liant but relatively insignificant foray into 
Persia, the clearing out of Russian garrisons 
at Tabriz, was but a slight counterbalance 
to the loss of three army corps, to the 
prospect of the immediate loss of Ezerum and 
the rest of Armenia. At the same time British 
troops were moving north along the Eu- 
phrates from Busra, Anglo-French warships 
were menacing the Dardanelles. On all 
sides Turkish ruin seemed threatening, and 
the Turkish Government was reported to be 
planning to withdraw to the fortress of Adri- 
anople, to escape the wrath of the Constan- 
tinople populace. 

That German influence, backed by. Ger- 
man warships, would still hold on for a time 
in Turkey seemed possible. But the Cau- 
casian defeat had immediately checked the 
area of Turkish usefulness to Germany, and 
it had not interrupted the despatch of Rus- 
sian masses to Galicia or Poland. More- 
over, Italian apprehension, roused by Turk- 
ish purposes in the Near East, had provoked 
the Hodeida incident, which brought Italy 
and Turkey within two steps of war. Like 
Austria, Turkey had failed Germany in her 
hour of greatest need. 


VIII. STILL DEADLOCK IN THE 


WEST 


In January the Anglo-French armies in 
France made three efforts to break the Ger- 
man hold upon the territory of the Republic. 
All three were marked by small gains, in 
Alsace, west of the Argonne, in Champagne, 
and along the line from Roye to Lille, and 
all three gains were less considerable than 
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the single considerable German offensive 
which in the third week of the month drove 
the French south of the Aisne, between Sois- 
sons and Craonne. 

The Alsatian offensive, the most ambitious 
of French projects, was described in this 
magazine last month. In early January the 
French columns flowing down the narrow 
Vosges valley of the Thur passed Thann, 
captured the village of Steinbach at the point 
where the Thur enters the Alsatian Plain, 
lost and regained the village (it changed 
hands six times), approached the town of 
Cernay, the first in the plain, and there were 
halted, thrown back. 

From Steinbach the French could see 
Muelhausen, ten miles away, but fresh Ger- 
man forces arrived to stay the offensive. 
Similarly another advance eastward from 
Belfort was brought to a standstill before 
Altkirch. ‘The hardest fighting in the West 
in January took place along this front, but 
as January closed the French were still un- 
able to debouch into the plain from the 
Vosges or advance over the plain from 
Belfort. 

In Champagne four months of effort had 
failed to shake the German hold on the hills 
east of Rheims, which commanded the city 
and had been occupied by French forts de- 
fending the city before the war. ‘These the 
Germans transformed into veritable strong- 
holds, and from them they bombarded 
Rheims, whenever the French were too press- 
ing on their front. Accordingly the French, 
unable to take the forts, sought to drive the 
Germans from them by pushing northeast 
of Rheims and west of the Argonne. Here, 
just north of the Chalons-Verdun railroad, 
on the Champagne Plain, a desperate French 
offensive took several towns familiar in all 
battle reports, but these advances were but 
slight and were gradually beaten down, while 
just to the east the Germans continued to 
hold their ground before Verdun and in the 
St. Mihiel salient. 

About Arras and to the north in the cor- 
ner of Belgium, still unoccupied by the Ger- 
mans, the French and British tried to push 
east, to win La Bassée, the key to much of 
the surrounding territory, to advance on 
Lille and along the sand dunes toward Os- 
tend. Everywhere some ground was won, 
some of the gain lost, but all fighting was 
of the siege character. It was advance and 
retreat by trenches; the shovel, and not the 
sabre, was the weapon. Nor could the Allies 
comfort themselves with the reflection that 
great sacrifices of life in proportion to the 
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ground gained had disclosed any hopeful 
German weakness. 

On the contrary, a French operation along 
the first hills north of the Aisne, and just 
east of Soissons, after a brief period of pros- 
perity, was halted, turned back, driven first 
to its starting-place and then across the flood- 
ed Aisne. ‘The ground lost here had been 
won by the British in the second week in 
September, and in the third week of January 
the Germans were able, despite all the de- 
mands upon them from all quarters, to mass 
sufficient men to win this triumph under the 
eyes of the Kaiser himself. 

Berlin talked of Gravelotte in connection 
with this victory. The French’ explained 
that the river floods had carried away bridges 
and prevented reinforcing their troops and 
thus made retreat inevitable. Conceivably 
the truth lay half-way between. But the 
fact was that the French had been thrown 
back, that after six months the combined mil- 
itary resources of France and England, with 
Belgium and Indian contingents, were not 
adequate to begin the drive of German 
troops from France. Beside this fact all 
else was of minor import. Once more Ger- 
many had been able to match man with man 
and hold her lines from Switzerland to the 
German Ocean. 

In some quarters the German success was 
interpreted as the first step in a new drive 
toward Paris. Fresh German troops were 
reported arriving. On the other hand, all 
reports agreed that the first considerable 
force of Kitchener’s new army was begin- 
ning to reach the Continent, the French po- 
sition south of the Aisne seemed strong, and 
there was a general disposition to accept the 
victory of the Germans as an incident in lo- 
calized fighting, rather than a considerable 
detail in a new offensive. 

Kitchener’s grim comment that the war 
would begin in May found a mournful echo 
in Allied failure in France. German inva- 
sion had been halted in September, but the 
liberation of France seemed more remote in 
January than in the happy days of that Au- 
tumn month. In the West the honors for 
January were with the Germans, but of real 
progress there was none. 


“MARSHAL FEBRUARY” IN 
COMMAND 
In the last week of January two consider- 
able operations, a Russian in the East, a Ger- 
man in the West, divided attention. The 
Russian operation was directed at that East 
Prussian frontier which had been  success- 
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fully assailed in August and also along the 
northern bank of the Vistula toward Thorn. 
The German operation seemed to be directed 
at the gap through which the successful offen- 
sive had reached the bank of the Aisne east 
of Soissons, the previous week. 

For the Russian movement two possibili- 
ties were to be considered. It might be sim- 
ply an effort to relieve pressure upon the 
army to the south facing west between the 
mouth of the Bzura and the Nida, it might 
be an effort to straighten out the whole Rus- 
sian battle front from the Baltic to the Car- 
pathians. In Galicia the Russian success had 
beaten down the salient, which had extended 
into Russian Poland. Substantially straight 
from the Carpathians to the Vistula at the 
mouth of the Bzura the Russian battle line 
now ran. But north of the Vistula it bent 
round, following the Vistula west nearly to 
Plock, then went north to the East Prussian 
line north of Mlawa, and crossing the line, 
followed the Msurian Lake front to the lati- 
tude of Koenigsberg. 

Ever since October the Germans had been 
able to hold the Msurian Lake country, but 
if the Russians could enter Prussia from the 
south they might outflank the position and 
compel the Germans to retire on the Allen- 
stein front as they had in August, or turning 
south along the Vistula near Plock they 
might undertake to pass the river and reach 
the rear of von Hindenburg’s main force 
operating at the Bzura. If the movement 
were directed north and west toward Allen- 
stein its maximum profit might be the evacu- 
ation of all Prussia to the Vistula, thus short- 
ening the Russian army and protecting its 
flank, which would rest upon the Baltic; if 
it were directed south across the Vistula 
near Plock, it might compel the retreat from 
the Bzura and the abandonment of the sec- 
end German offensive in Poland. 

Meantime, far off at the south the Rus- 
sian advance through Bukovina had reached 
and passed the Carpathians at Kirilibaba 
Pass, and by January 20 was reported well 
inside of the Transylvanian line and ap- 
proaching the flank of the southernmost of 
the Austrian forces defending the Hungarian 
trontier, At the same time the Germans in 
Poland, on their. part, were giving renewed 
evidence of a determination to push on to 


‘Warsaw and by defeating the center of the 


Russians in Poland, compel the right in East 
Prussia and the left in the Carpathians to 
abandon their new efforts. 

In France, on the contrary, there was un- 
mistakable evidence that new German con- 
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centrations were going on. Holland re- 
ported the abandonment of the regular rail- 
road service, from Belgium came echoes of 
the passing of artillery, of new formations. 
Similar reports had preceded the falling of 
the October blow along the Yser, the second 
of the great German efforts. 

Where was the new blow to fall? . Along 
the Yser and about Ypres where French, Bel- 
gian, British troops had won a few hundred 
or thousand meters in recent weeks? Along 
the Aisne between Soissons and Rheims, 
where the recent fighting had carried the 
German line farther south than it had been 
at any time since September 12 west of 
Rheims? Was it conceivable that the Ger- 
mans were planning a final desperate effort 
to come south to Paris, less than seventy 
miles from the point where the Germans 
now stood ? 

It was to be deduced from rumors coming 
across the battle lines that the Germans were 
now ready to put in the field new formations, 
that they were, in fact, clearing their train- 
ing camps of troops which were now ready 
to stand in the battle lines, the volunteers so 
much discussed in Berlin bulletins of early 
days. It was conceivable that if they took 
the field before Kitchener’s army arrived in 
France that they might at least push back 
the allied fronts for some miles. If they 
were unable to reach Paris or take Verdun, 
they might still break through the Woévre, 
or compel the abandonment of the second in- 
vasion of Alsace. 

Meantime, all military operations were 
now being terribly hampered by weather 
conditions, snowstorms in the Vosges, the 
Carpathians, in Belgium, everywhere save in 
Russia, winter seemed now to take firm grip, 
but in Russia a mild season prevented, while 
in France severe weather made equally im- 
possible a sustained campaign. Not Joffre or 
French, von Kluck or von Hindenburg, but 
Field Marshal February seemed about to 
take full command. 

Once more, as in December, the month 
closed with a German raid upon England, 
this time by air, not water. With the King’s 
residence at Sandringham as an objective, 
half a dozen German aircraft,—not Zeppe- 
lins, so later reports had it,—flew over Nor- 
folk sowing bombs and spreading destruction. 

But again, as in the Scarborough raid, 
civilians, not soldiers, suffered,—private, not 
public, property was destroyed. A wanton 
burst of savagery provoked wrath, not ter- 
ror,—left England not fearful, but deter- 
mined. 
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RUSSIAN ARTILLERY IN ACTION 


(Russian field artillery fire being directed by the officers of the battery in the rear of the firing squads) 


THE RUSSIAN FIGHTING IN 
POLAND 


BY STANLEY WASHBURN 


[The following graphic description of actual fighting in Russian Poland was sent from Warsaw 
and reached us last month, with unexpected promptness in view of the average delays to which Euro- 


pean mails are now subjected. Mr. Washburn had spent a number of weeks with the Russian armies, 
and is a seasoned campaigner, having had experience in the war between Japan and Russia. 
and is an authority upon the Canadian Northwest. 


is the author of a life of General Nogi, 


He 
He is 


a son of the late Senator Washburn of Minnesota.—THE Epiror.] 


HAT I have seen in Poland has been 

a revelation to me of the armies of 
New Russia. As regards the organization 
and efficiency which we who were in Man- 
churia ten years ago came to know, there is 
about as much difference between the pres- 
ent military machine that is steadily and 
surely driving against Germany and _ that 
which first crumpled up on the Yalu before 
the assaults of the Imperial Guards of far-off 
Nippon as was the difference between the 
raw recruits that stampeded at the Battle of 
Bull Run in 1861 and the veterans that re- 
ceived the surrender of Lee at Appomattox 
four years later. 

One who has lived with large armies in 
the field comes to look first of all at the great 
business side of the enterprise. The public 
usually thinks of the soldier as in battle, and 
an army is usually judged from the spectacu- 
lar point of view of the field itself. It is 
true that the battle is the fruit of it all, but 
it is equally true that the real efficiency of an 
army is not in charges and counter-charges, 
but in the great and intricate life and organi- 
zation that lie behind it. If, as is said, seven- 
eighths of an iceberg is submerged, and only 
the smallest portion is seen above the waves, 
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it is fair to liken an army’s life to the berg, 
jexcept that with an army it is but the small- 
est fraction of one per cent of its life that is 
on the battlefield. The action is merely the 
sudden crystallization of all that has gone 
before and which for years and years and dec- 
ades and decades has been quietly, steadily 
preparing for the few hours on the battlefield 
that give the test as to whether or not the 
military house has been built upon a rock or 
upon the sands. When the storm comes and 
the wind blows the fabric of an army and a 
nation survives or perishes according as the 
foundations are either true and sound or 
loose and disjointed. So it is that one with 
the smallest familiarity with an army looks 
first at the vast, seething life that is going on 
behind the firing line, for herein he may 
judge of what to expect on the battlefield 
itself. 

Until I went to Poland I had not during 
this war been actually in the life of the army 
itself; of the efficiency of the German army, 
measured by the terrific blows that it had 
been striking, we all knew. Of the Russians 
we knew little, save of their Galician cam- 
paign. But now at last from the first day 
we entered the sphere of active and immedi- 
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AMMUNITION ON SLEDGES FOLLOWING THE ADVANCED GUN DETACHMENTS OF THE RUSSIAN TROOPS 


ate operations we had the chance of forming 
an opinion as to the soldiers of the Czar,— 
an opinion which in two days became a con- 
viction, and that was that this army had 
been completely reorganized in ten years and 
that it was under full steam with a momen- 
tum and efficiency which was almost incred- 
ible to those that had seen it ten years ago 
on the dismal plains of Manchuria. 
EFFICIENCY OF TRANSPORT 

For weeks there have been suggestions in 
the foreign press that Russia has been mov- 
ing slowly, but that her slowness was the 
preparation for sureness is the answer which 
one reads on the highways and byways of 
Poland to-day. I have seen the transport 
and the communications of a huge army in 
the Far East, but never have I seen or even 
dreamed of the things that one sees daily 
on the lines of communications in Poland. 
One can take an automobile and drive for 
hours along the beautiful macadam roads of 
Poland and for a hundred kilometers pass 
the almost unbroken line of transport, am- 
munition, and artillery, intermingled with 
infantry and cavalry, that is moving to the 
front. The roads are filled for mile after 
mile with all that goes to make for the 
execution of war. In many places the ad- 
vance is made two abreast, and I think it no 
exaggeration to say that I have seen on one 
road in forty-eight hours not less than 1000 
of the six-horse teams drawing the clanking, 
jangling caissons loaded with the shrapnel 
shells for the field artillery. As for the wag- 


the war. 


ons containing the miscellany from which an 


army sucks its life their numbers must easily 
run into the tens of thousands. 

And between and around and about all are 
ever the seething throngs of the soldiery 
themselves,—these quiet, good-natured, gray- 
coated units of the Czar with their inevitable 
fixed bayonets, moving forward in brigades, 
Tegiments, battalions, and companies. The 
picture of the road that always lingers in 
one’s mind at night is of this forest of bayo- 
nets as a matrix for miles and miles of la- 
boring caissons and creaking transport carts. 
From the first day that one is on the road one 
feels absolute confidence in the fact that Rus- 
sia has two of the great requisites of war,— 
the organization and the men themselves. 
The word organization, as I use it, means 
supplies and the efficient means of transport- 
ing them in a regular and orderly manner. 
Napoleon said that an army was composed 
of the material factors and of the moral com- 
ponents, and of these the latter was three 
times as important as the former. With 
every possible necessity, and with the last 
word in equipment, an army without morale 
is a motor-car destitute of gasoline. 


THE HUMAN FACTOR,—MORALE OF THE 
TROOPS 


There is no question about the Russians 
to-day. When I first came to Russia I wrote 
a story from Petrograd in which I men- 
tioned the new spirit of Russia and the will- 
ingness with which the troops were going to 
After having been at the front and 
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seen hundreds and thousands of the same sol- 
diers on the roads, in the trenches, and in 
the hospitals I am of the opinion that what 
I then wrote is absolutely true. None of 
these pathetic units in the great game wanted 
the war, and I suppose every one of them 
prays for its conclusion, but almost without 
exception they take it philosophically and as 
a matter of course. ‘Their hardships and 
their losses, their privations and their 
wounds, all are accepted as inevitable. The 
absolute hopelessness which one saw on their 
faces in Manchuria is not seen in these days. 
The keynote of their appearance wherever 
I have seen them in this war is a good- 
natured cheerfulness and readiness to accept 
the necessary in a cause the general nature 
of which most of them understand. ‘The 
Russian soldier is to me the most philosoph- 
ical individual in the world. I have seen 
him in the hospitals with arms and legs gone, 
head mashed in, ghastly wounds of all sorts, 
and if he has the strength to speak at all he 
whispers “Nichivo,”’ the equivalent of which 
in English is, “What difference does it make 
anyway?” ; 

After getting a glimpse of the men and 
the munitions that permeate the life behind 
the army one is not surprised at the feats that 
these same men, backed by their organiza- 
tion and transport, are performing every day 
on the actual field of battle itself. While it 
is true that many of the recent actions have 
been rearguard affairs where it has been per- 
fectly obvious that the enemy was making a 
stand only long enough to permit him to get 
out his impedimenta at his leisure, it is 
equally true that there have been other ac- 
tions where he had not the slightest idea in 
the world of leaving unless he had to do so. 


THE DESPERATE BATTLE OF IVANGOROD 


To illustrate what I mean I would refer 
to the field of the battle which seems to be 
known as the Battle of Ivangorod. I have 
asked many people in the last few days what 
they knew of this action. All seemed to 
know in a vague way that it was a Russian 
victory. Some said it was a German-Aus- 
trian rearguard action, but few seemed to 
know any of the details of a contest which 
in any other war that this world has ever 
seen would fill books with its horrid details 
of fierce hand-to-hand fighting. As far as I 
know there is nothing in the history of war, 
with the possible exception of our own Battle 
of the Wilderness, that can touch this event 
I speak of, and the Virginia campaign in com- 


parison as to losses, duration, and men en- 


gaged was a mere skirmish. Yet a few weeks 
afterwards, other than the mere fact of it 
having taken place and having been won by 
the Russians, nothing much is known about it. 

I am not going to try to describe the 
military or strategic aspects of this desperate 
conflict, because if one begins on the histor- 
ical relation of battles in this war there is 
absolutely no ending. I shall, however, 
sketch briefly the nature of the work that the 
Russian soldiers did here; for in no battle 
of the whole war, on any front, has the fiber, 
determination, and courage of troops been 
put more thoroughly to the test than in this 
very action. The German program, as is 
now well known, contemplated taking both 
Warsaw and Ivangorod and the holding for 
the winter of the line between the two 
tormed by the Vistula. The Russians took 
the offensive from Ivangorod, crossed the 
river, and after hideous fighting fairly drove 
Austrians and Germans from positions of 
great strength around the quaint little Polish 
town of Kozienice. From this town for per- 
haps ten miles west, and I know not how 
far north and south there is a belt of forest 
of fir and spruce. I say forest, but perhaps 
jungle is a better term; for it is so dense with 
trees and underbrush that one can hardly 
see fifty feet away. Near Kozienice the Rus- 
sian infantry, attacking in flank and front, 
fairly wrested the enemy’s position and drove 
him back into this jungle. The front was 
itself bristling with guns, and I counted in 
not over a mile forty-two gun positions. The 
taking of this line was in itself a test of the 
mettle of the Russian peasant soldier. But 
this was the beginning. Once in the wood 
the Russian artillery was limited in its effect 
upon the enemy, and in any event the few 
roads through the forest and the absence of 
open places made its use almost impossible. 
The enemy retired a little way into this wil- 
derness and fortified. ‘The Russians simply 
sent their troops in after them. 


’ 


A “BATTLE OF THE WILDERNESS ” FOUGHT 


IN POLAND 


The fight was now over a front of perhaps 
twenty kilometers; there was no strategy. It 
was all very simple. In this belt were Ger- 
mans and Austrians. They were to be driven 
out if it took a month. ‘Then began the 
carnage. Day after day the Russians fed 
troops in on their side of the wood. ‘These 
entered were seen for a few minutes, then 
disappeared in the labyrinth of trees and were 
lost. Companies, battalions, regiments, and 
even brigades, were absolutely cut off from 
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RUSSIAN ADVANCE GUARD FOLLOWING MOVEMENTS OF PRUSSIAN TROOPS 


(A detail of artillery officers of ‘the Russian army watching the movements of the German forces) 


all communication. None knew what was 
going on anywhere but a few feet in front. 
All knew that the only thing required of 
them was to keep advancing. And they did. 
Foot by foot, day after day, fighting hand to 
hand, taking and retaking position after po- 
sition. For all of this ten kilometers of for- 
est I venture to say there is hardly an acre 
without its trenches, rifle-pits, and now 
graves. Here one sees where a dozen men 
had a little fort all their own and fought fu- 
riously with the enemy a few feet away in a 
similar position. Day after day it went on 
and day after day troops were fed into the 
Russian side of the wood and day after day 
the intermittent crack of rifle fire and the 
roar of artillery hurling shells into the wood 
could be heard for miles. But the artillery 
played no very great part, for the density of 
the forest made it impossible to get an ef- 
fective range. Yet the fire was kept up and 
the forest for miles looks as though a hurri- 
cane had swept through. ‘Trees staggering 
from their shattered trunks and limbs hang- 
ing everywhere show where the shrapnel 
have been bursting. 

Yard by yard the ranks and lines of the 
Austrians were driven back, but the nearer 
their retreat brought them to the open coun- 
try west of the wood the hotter was the 
contest waged ; for each man in his own mind 
must have known how matters would fare 


with the retreat once the open country with- 
out shelter should be reached. The last two 
kilometers of the woody belt are something 
incredible to behold; there seems hardly an 
acre that is not sown like the scene of a 
paperchase,—only here with bloody bandages 
and bits of uniform. Still there was meager 
use for the artillery, but the rifle and the 
bayonet played the leading role. Men fight- 
ing hand to hand with clubbed muskets and 
bayonets contested each tree and ditch. But 
ever did the Russians systematically, patient- 
ly, steadily feed in the troops at their side of 
the wood. 

The end was, of course, inevitable. The 
troops of the dual alliance could not, I sup- 
pose, fill their losses and the Russians could. 
Their army was under way, and as one sees 
them these days one feels that they would 
have taken that belt of wood if the entire 
peasant population of the Czar had been nec- 
essary to feed to the maw of that ghastly 
monster of carnage in the forest. But at last 
came the day when the dirty, grimy, bloody 
soldiers of the Czar pushed their antagonists 
out of the far side of the belt of woodland,— 
and what a scene there must have been in 
this lovely bit of open country with the . 
quaint little village of Augustow at the cross- 
roads! Once out in the open the hungry 
guns of the Russians, so long yapping inef- 
fectively without knowing what their shells 
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were doing, had their chance. Down every 
road through the forest came the six-horse 
teams with the guns jumping and jingling 
behind, with their accompanying caissons 
heavy with death-charged shrapnel, and the 
moment the enemy were in the clear these 
batteries, eight guns to a unit, were unlim- 
bered on the fringe of the wood and pouring 
out their death and destruction on the 
wretched enemy. now retreating hastily 
across the open. And the place where the 
Russians first turned loose on the retreat is 
a place to remember. Dead horses, bits of 
men, blue uniforms, shattered transport, 
overturned gun-carriages, bones, broken 
skulls, and grisley bits of humanity strew 
every acre of the ground. 


ENORMOUS LOSSES ON BOTH SIDES 


A Russian officer who seemed to be in au- 
thority on this gruesome spot volunteered the 
information that already they had buried at 
Kozienice, in the wood and on this open spot, 
16,000 dead, and as far as I could make out 
the job was a long way from completed when 
1 was on the field. Those that had- fallen 
in the open and along the read had been de- 
cently interred, as the forests of crosses for 
ten miles along that bloody way clearly indi- 
cated, but back in the woods themselves 
were hundreds and hundreds of bodies that 
lay as they had fallen. Sixteen thousand 
dead means at least 70,000 casualties all told, 
or 35,000 on a side if losses were equally dis- 
tributed. And this, figured on the basis of 
the 16,000 dead already buried, without al- 
lowing for the numbers of the fallen that still 
lie about in the woods. And yet here is a 
battle the name of which is, I daresay, hard- 
ly more than known in the United States, 
yet the losses on both sides amount to more 
than the entire army that Meade command- 
ed at the Battle of Gettysburg. 

If one wants to get an idea of what war 
is under these conditions it is only necessary 
to stroll back among the trees and wander 
about through the maze of rifle-pits and 
trenches thrown up by the desperate soldiery 
as they fought their way forward or defended 
their retreat. The battle is over now, and it 
is a clear, sunshiny day in the fall,—such a 
day as our Indian summers in New England 
when the life of spring seems almost to be 
coming back. All is peace and harmony and 
the little bugs are crawling about and insects 
humming in the sunshine. It seems incred- 
ible that anybody in all this serenity could 
want to kill anybody else. Yet at every step 
we stumble across the ghastly corpses of the 
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dead lying with glazed eyes staring into 
the blue cloudless heavens above them. Noy 
all is serene and quiet, and save for the gentle 
murmur of the wind in the treetops there is 
not a sound to break the stillness of it all. 
And in each ghastly remnant of a human be- 
ing that one sees is the pathetic story of some 
human life. Here alone, unwashed and un- 
loved, lie the last earthly remains of men 
each of whom, somewhere, has a wife or 
sweetheart, mother or sister who would give 
half their life to have this poor mangled body 
that lies here rotting in the woods. And in 
each dead body is disclosed the story of the 
fight and the pathetic effort of the stricken 
man to stave off the inevitable. 

Here men were scattered about apparently 
fighting one another in isolated groups, and 
there must have been hundreds and perhaps 
more who died alone in the forest with none 
to care for their wounds because none knew 
where to look for them. And he who has 
the heart to walk about in this ghastly place 
can read the last sad moments of almost every 
corpse. Here one sees a blue-coated Austrian 
with leg shattered by a jagged bit of a shell. 
The trouser perhaps has been ripped open 
and clumsy attempts been made to dress the 
wound, while a great splotch of red shows 
where the fading strength was exhausted be- 
fore the flow of life’s stream could be checked. 
Here again is a body with a ghastly rip in 
the chest, made perhaps by bayonet or shell 
fragment. Frantic hands now stiffened in 
death are seen trying to hold together great 
wounds from which life must have flowed in 
a few great spurts of blood. And here it is 
no fiction about the ground being soaked with 
gore. One can see it,—coagulated like bits | 
of raw liver, while great chunks of sand and 
earth are in lumps, held together by this hu- 
man glue. Other bodies lie in absolute peace 
and serenity. Struck dead with a rifle ball 
through the heart or some other instantiy 
vital spot. ‘These lie like men asleep, and 
on their faces is the peace of absolute rest 
and relaxation, but of these alas! there are | 
few compared to the ones upon whose pallid, | 
blood-stained faces one reads the last frantic 
agony of death. And what I have written 
here of the dead is only such as one can 
write; for of the more horrible sights of the 


ss 








battlefield it is impossible to write, and, in- 
deed, very unpleasant to think at all. 


THE FIBER OF THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER 


I have mentioned this Battle of Ivangorod {) 
merely as a type to illustrate the manner ot [ 
work that the Russians are doing these days 
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PAY DAY IN THE RUSSIAN ARMY 


and to make clear the determination with 
which they are waging this war. In the ter- 
rible chaos which now involves all Europe it 
is doubtful if the world at large (other than 
the countries engaged) will ever realize the 
enormity of these operations, Even as I write 
now of the scene of carnage and blood in the 
woods at Augustow there is in the making 
about Cracow a battle of so much greater 
importance and on so much vaster a scale 
that perhaps when these lines are read the 
action I have spoken of will be utterly lost in 
its comparative insignificance. Personally, in 
my work I have long since abandoned any 
idea of trying to work out the details of the 
battles that are going on. A single one of 
these covers such an area and contains so 
many details that even to begin a study of a 
field means a vast amount of time. Before 
one action is fairly ended a far greater one 
is already under way, and all that a corre- 
spondent can hope to do in this war is to 
keep pace with the results from day to day, 


sending as well as may be the significant out~ 


comes of what is going on and attempting to 


work out the details at all. Such a story as 
this must be taken merely as a typical cross- 
section of a battle and in no way an attempt 
to make an accurate historical study of the 
military movement itself. 

The soldiers themselves go on from battle- 
field to battlefield, from one scene of carnage 
to another. They see their regiments dwindle 
to nothing, their officers decimated, three- 
fourths of their comrades dead or wounded, 
and yet each night they gather about their 
bivouacs apparently undisturbed by it. all. 
One sees them on the road the day after one 
of these desperate fights marching cheerfully 
along, singing songs and laughing and joking 
with one another. ‘This is morale and _it is 
of the stuff that victories are made. And of 
such is the fiber of the Russian soldier, scat- 
tered over these hundreds of miles of front 
to-day. He exists in millions much as I have 
described him above. He has abiding faith 
in his companions, in his officers, and in his 
cause. I think myself that sooner or later 
he will win. ‘Time alone can say when his 
victory will come. 
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THE WORLD’S TRADE IN 


WAR 


TIME 


BY CHARLES F. SPEARE 


HIS is a story of trade as affected by 

war; or, rather, a picture of business 
at different ends of the world as well as 
amidst the chaos of battle, drawn in the ad- 
vantage to perspective from a neutral view- 
point. 

An aspect of modern war whose effects 
must have gripped everyone who has studied 
them in the past six months is the reaction 
on the trade of the innocent bystander. Be- 
fore he knew why the market for his prod- 
uct had suddenly been cutoff, the fisherman 
in Labrador, the nitrate miner in Chile, the 
dealer in bristles in Siberia, the silk merchant 
in China, and the trader along the African 
coast had to go on short rations. ‘The trade 
world has become so sensitized through the 
modern means of communication and the in- 
timate banking relations that a convulsion, 
political or economic, in one part of it, is 
instantly reflected in greater or less degree 
in every other part. 

The present war, big in its proportion to 
every other war in history, is also big in its 
reactions outside the military zone. It is esti- 
mated that 450,000,000 people are directly 
under its influence, and that nearly as many 
more are daily experiencing, in some form or 
other, the losses it entails. One of the 
strangest consequences of the struggle is that 
the further away one goes from the firing 
line the more complete demoralization will 
be found in business conditions and the 
greater are the economic and social problems 
due to closed markets and excessive unem- 
ployment. 

In the first month after the war the trade 
of the world dropped nearly 50 per cent. 
By October it had begun to revive, though 
only in so far as it was trade meeting the 
requirements of war. With readjustments 
such as always come slowly but surely from 
out the necessity of great emergencies, busi- 
ness brightened in almost every quarter of 
the globe during the autumn and has been 
very much increased with the clearing of the 
seas of German cruisers. 

The best background for this picture of 
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the world’s trade under war conditions is 
that provided by such statistics of foreign 
trade since August as are now available. 
For the United States and Great Britain it 
is possible to tell the story to date, but only 
scattered and scant information comes from 
continental Europe, South America, and the 
East. 


UNCLE SAM’S TRADE STATUS 


Although the United States has more to 
gain from the war in a material sense, her 
exports in August decreased 40 per cent., 
while those of Great Britain were off only 
45 per cent. In this month Austrian exports 
fell from $43,500,000, the 1913 figure, to 
$6,000,000, and imports were 65 per cent. 
lower. French imports were cut 50 per cent. 
and exports the same. Italian imports were 
reduced $14,000,000 and exports $22,000,- 
000. In Argentina, Brazil, and Chile the 
trade with other countries dropped an aver- 
age of 50 per cent. In August the value of 
American exports to Germany was $68,737, 
as against $21,301,274 in the same month 
the year before. These figures give some 
idea of the paralysis of trade while armies 
were mobilizing and the first successes in the 
field were being recorded in the annals of 
the day. 

Men, in those first thirty or forty days 
of war, were dazed, inert, crushed down by 
the sudden collapse of enterprise and for- 
tune. Ports were crowded with ships with- 
out cargoes. If there was little going out of 
the country, there was less coming in, and 
if a nation were a chronic debtor to other 
nations, this was not to its disadvantage. 
Exchange in New York on London was 
quoted as high as $6.50. This prohibited 
commercial transactions except those of the 
most urgent sort. The banks of the country 
pooled their gold, and as we were in debt 
to Europe to the tune of $300,000,000,— 
and some said $400,000,000,—with the bill 
payable in London, we proceeded to reduce 
the account out of pocket and then out of 
resources. 
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THE WORLD'S TRADE IN WAR TIME 


From August 1 to December 31 a most 
striking change came over the foreign trade 
status of the country. In the earlier month 
imports were nearly $22,000,000 greater than 
exports; in the latter period exports were 
$110,000,000 in excess of imports. In Au- 
gust exports were $108,198,000; in Decem- 
ber they were more than double that figure. 
As we had been enlarging our sales we had 
been contracting our purchases, until the De- 
cember bill to Europe and other countries 
with which the United States trades was the 
smallest in years. Frequently, of late, the 
weekly figures of imports at the Port of New 
York have shown a contraction of 40 per 
cent. Some part of this, of course, is due to 
inability to secure supplies from markets that 
made a specialty of them. At the same time 
when the returns on such articles as silks, 
jewelry, wines, antiquities, and other non- 
essentials to a simple life are analyzed, it 
will be found that the American people are 
doing without many things which they had 
accustomed themselves through many years 
of prosperity to consider necessary to their 
happiness, 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


In the August-December period the total 
exports of Great Britain were $692,723,000, 
whereas they had been $1,146,209,600 ‘the 
year before, and imports were $1,352,135,- 
000, or about $290,000,000 less than in 
1913. The measure of English trade activ- 
ity is in the figure of imports rather than 
exports, for when England reduces her pur- 
chases of raw material it is safe to assume 
that her factories are running on reduced 
hours. 

The presence of the Emden in the Indian 
Ocean last September was responsible for a 
decrease of $10,000,000 in India’s import of 
cotton goods and for a $15,000,000 loss in 
Calcutta’s market for jute. While the fleet 
of Admiral Von Spee ruled the south Pacific 
and the Karlsruhe was active in the south 
Atlantic, shipping between Argentina, Bra- 
zil, and Chile was almost at a_ stand- 
still, 

Briefly sketched, the present business con- 
ditions throughout Europe are approximately 
as follows: 

In England the percentage of unemploy- 
ment is lower than usual, on account of the 
heavy drafts that have been made on able- 
bodied men for the army. ‘The enormous 
requirements in the way of clothing, provi- 
sioning, and providing with war implements 
millions of English, French, Belgian, and 
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Russian troops, have carried the capacity of 
many British factories to their maximum. 
The woolen and worsted mills in Hudders- 
field are turning out cloth at an unprece- 
dented rate. Over 3000 miles of khaki were 
produced in the last quarter of 1914, and 
orders for 3000 miles more are on hand. The 
Birmingham district is at white-heat activity 
in the manufacture of implements that war 
requires. The shipping yards have seldom 
been so busy as they are now. 


THE DECLINE IN GERMANY’S TRADE 


In Germany the first effect of the war was 
almost complete paralysis of trade. Trade is 
described by one German paper as having 
been “smashed to atoms” in August. There 
were at one time 1,500,000 men and 500,000 
women out of work. ‘The inability to secure 
raw material was the greatest handicap Ger- 
many had imposed on her by the closing of 
her ports and the interning of those of her 
ships not destroyed by the enemy. In August 
the production of pig iron was only a third 
that of July, while the output of steel ingots 
was 566,822 tons, as against 1,627,345 tons 
the month previous. By October there had 
been much improvement, with pig-iron pro- 
duction 792,822 tons, although in November 
the output was slightly smaller. With a 
larger percentage of skilled labor in her 
army than in those of the Allies, Germany’s 
industrial productive forces have suffered 
greater permanent loss than have her ene- 
mies. Add to this the difficulty in securing 
raw materials, cotton selling at 21 cents a 
pound when ‘Texas planters were glad to 
get 7 cents for it, and copper metal twice as 
high in the Rhine Valley as on shipboard at 
American ports, and we are not surprised 
that the foreign trade of the country should 
have suffered as it has. As in Great Britain, 
so there is in Germany artificial stimulus to 
certain industries in supplying the requisi- 
tions of war, and when Germans and Eng- 
lish alike speak cheerfully of their present 
business conditions they cover over the side 
of the picture that deals with trade unrelated 
to war. Obviously, the great burden of 
Germany is in the loss of her shipping, which 
is estimated at about 1,200,000 tons, or about 
six times the English loss) In Hamburg 
failures since the war, due to shipping dis- 


asters, are estimated at $130,000,000. 


THE COLLAPSE IN FRANCE 


Although the make-up of the French army 
is 40 per cent. farmers, the industrial col- 
lapse in the Republic has been greater than 
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in any other country at war, save devastated 
Belgium. 

This is explained in two ways: first, by 
the larger percentage of men mobilized to 
total able-bodied men; and, second, by the 
high proportion of articles of luxury figuring 
in French manufactures. 

Had the German army not occupied the 
northern section of France, industry must 
have been greatly curtailed; but when textile 
mills were turned into forts and barracks, 
and coal mines into trenches, and the mills 
of Lyons into hospitals, the productive agen- 
cies of France were reduced to a minimum. 

In November, French exports to the 
United States were $7,259,420, whereas 
those of Germany were nearly $12,000,000. 
We had to have what Germany produced; 
we could get along comfortably without much 
that France had for sale. 


SITUATION THE REST OF 
EUROPE 

Switzerland has been described as a neu- 
tral nation entirely surrounded by war. 
Hence her discomfort and her legitimate 
irritation. She has had to be.so careful about 
the character of her imports that she has had 
difficulty to feed her own people and the 
refugees within her gates. Bound up with 
the prosperity of outside nations, and, like 
France, ministering to those with fat purses, 
the sudden withdrawal of her usual patrons 
has made her economic position most uncom- 
fortable. Production of spinning and weav- 
ing mills at present is off 50 per cent. 

In less degree Holland has suffered, for 
her shipping has fallen 45 per cent. at Am- 
sterdam and 65 per cent. at Rotterdam. The 
army of her diamond cutters is idle, while the 
impoverished Belgian neighbor helps to con- 
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sume the Kingdom’s diminished resources. 

Italy has had a few benefits and a multi- 
tude of commercial bruises from the war. 
Her first problem was to take care of her 
unemployed, then to control prices of food- 
stuffs, latterly to export without friction the 
surplus products of her little farms and her 
factories in the north to nations that might 
buy them without serious political conse- 
quences. 

In August, Austrian exports were only 
half those of September, but by October 
exports had risen to $32,000,000, compared 
with $12,500,000 in September. Austria has 
had big crops of grain and sugar, so that her 
people will be well supplied with foodstuffs. 
But the serious problem with her, as with 
Germany, is to obtain raw materials for 
manufacture. 

Russian trade has been hit harder than 
Petrograd admits, for intercourse with Ger- 
many has been abandoned, and this means 
much when we realize that one-half of 
Russia’s exports of $800,000,000 per annum 
were taken by Germany, and that an import 
item of $600,000,000 has been much cur- 
tailed. But the suspension of vodka sales 
has increased by 30 per cent. the efficiency of 
the laborer and artisan. 


OUR OWN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


In no other way is it possible better to 
picture the conditions of trade in the various 
countries of the world since the war began 
than through the monthly figures of exports 
from the United States and of imports into 
the United States. Consequently, these sta- 
tistics are presented below for the period 
August 1 to November 30, and the total of 
exports and imports for these months con- 
trasted with the same months in 1913: 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO 
1914 
Total Four Same Months 
August. September. October. November. Months. in 1913. 

AMBITIA: oi ccs riacns  Deckucce. - Pi ssease | BPeewauns © Minicom. 0 Eee coe $ 6,744,504 
BOM... «5 eke es 432,527 747,000 446,000 121,816 1,747,343 24,540,428 
SPOOL (onc. evs sas 748,232 3,445,000 7,981,000 13,032,805 25,207,037 5,430,344 
2. a oe ae 7,420,000 19,008,000 17,037,000 20,864,579 64,269,579 74,607,999 
GETS DY® 504 55555 68,737 2,378 17,508 42,136 130,759 152,597,078 
Co ea 435,999 3,224,000 66,000 1,089,186 5,423,185 312,283 
BRD ich ecs tas sanaaticatsieraes 1,169,000 4,322,000 11,119,000 17,031,754 33,641,754 26,651,377 
Netherlands ........ 2,524,488 7,974,000 3,975,000 7,094,092 21,567,580 Shear! 
PIOEOORY s's.55 oes 1,077,259 2,990,000 4,134,000 3,770,820 11,972,079 3,435,428 
MURRIA s.552 cindonih sacs 76,681 207,000 3,930,000 668,036 4,881,717 8,575,692 
ROBIN cccaiecerseesta pitts fe 1,090,000 3,209,000 2,422,000 3,170,439 9,891,439 12,253,602 
Se a ee eer 3,120,000 1,698,000 5,830,000 7,466,940 15,306,940 5,454,480 
Switzerland: ......<. 4,093 4,328 37,000 3,385 48,806 230,839 
United Kingdom .... 32,951,000 41,878,000 72,474,000 69,589,297 215,892,297 304,405,644 
ye, re 971,129 3,054,986 1,683,693 1,207,350 6,917,150 19,572,733 
READ ssa ieccere disvarn,s:6 1,604,000 2,817,000 1,362,000 1,691,030 7,474,030 12,160,698 
CARTE 5s ek can aaa 596,000 462,000 1,369,168 700,000 3,127,168 5,569,217 
BIN os Stores scleral d-sratess 500,000 237,000 387,588 350,000 1,474,588 2,332,500 
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IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES FROM 


1914 

Total Four Same Months 

August. _ September. October. November. Months. in 1913. 

Austria Sui ne venvers $ 880,506 $ 119,000 $ 362,000 $1,173,655 $2,538,161 $6,377,618 
Bel giuae see ond. os 2,329,145 919,000 653,000 207,315 4,018,460 12,822,573 
DeniMaMe 6 o58ccieeres 229,628 228,000 366,000 640,893 1,464,521 939,027 
Fran@@ysutwas ees 6,902,603 5,817,000 7,802,000 7,259,420 27,781,023 50,020,228 
Gerniangy, cn aei- ss 9,400,000 2,732,000 6,168,000 11,920,000 30,220,000 63,509,299 
Greek sackibativiis 147,057 206,000 597,000 685,000 1,635,000 1,424,128 
ltaly” Geeeeteancrctas 3,445,000 3,658,000 5,627,000 4,858,000 17,588,000 17,311,641 
Nethertagde®” <2. «- sc 3,446,042 5,134,000 2,942,000 2,944,000 14,466,000 11,185,018 
Norway ssiecescusuers 1,071,000 1,361,000 1,762,000 1,201,000 5,395,000 2,992,772 
RuUSsHE ceaiteciocorteces 740,000 137,000 54,000 10,277 941,277 6,947,586 
Spainetagenctesseeraes 1,608,000 1,242,000 2,553,000 2,412,000 7,815,000 9,157,893 
Swed@iiee si wesc .Gars 614,000 666,000 1,292,000 1,576,000 4,148,000 3,970,658 
Switzerland ........ 1,017,000 1,177,000 _1,688,000 1,875,000 5,757,000 8,921,958 
United Kingdom.... 17,872,000 32,146,000 25,057.590 20,647,000 95,722,590 _—-87,961,269 
Argentinian si <.clsie 4,173,000 3,418,245 5,870,000 3,363,167 16,824,412 7,721,785 
Brasil Suet 5,094,000 5,553,000 _—-8,885,000 8,627,000 28,159,000 32,459,878 
Chile? sin dereeecas 1,207,000 2,104,000 2,238,000 2,286,000 7,835,000 8,086,940 
Pern (ee eas 1,263,000 752,000 765,000 999,594 3,779,594 3,807,509 


FOODSTUFFS, COTTON, AND OCEAN. RATES 


From July 1, 1914, to January 15, of this 
year, the exports of wheat and flour from 
the United States were 215,000,000 bushels, 
whereas they were 165,000,000 bushels the 
year before. The exports of corn were about 
8,000,000 bushels\—a seven-fold increase. 
But the story with cotton is different, for 
while American exports in this same period 
a year ago were 5,611,062 bales, with a price 
that averaged 12 cents a pound, they have 
been under 3,000,000 bales during the past 
year, with the value per pound cut nearly a 
third. 

More wheat would have gone out, cer- 
tainly much more cotton, had the seas been 
clear. Ocean freight room to-day is as scarce 
as it was abundant in August. Ocean freight 
rates are such that the profit in a few cruises 
has been known to cover the cost of the 
smaller vessels. Here is a schedule of ocean 
rates between New York and Liverpool as 
they exist to-day and on July 30: 





December 31. July 30. 
Grain? periBiien cs. ceses «5 8d. 24d. 
Flour *saeie 2 oe sees 35¢ 12c 
Provisions, ton ©..5<..4..5~ 35 shil. 20 shil 
Cotton, [emits x hei aie deetee 75¢ 25c 


To Rotterdam, owing to the danger of 
navigation in the North Sea, the rate on 
grain is 15d., on flour 55c., on provisions 75 
shillings, and on cotton $2 per cwt. In the 
last month ships have been sailing from Gal- 
veston and Savannah to Bremen laden with 
cotton. The July rate on this character of 
tonnage was 20 cents per cwt. and now it 
is $3. 

In a general way it may be said that rates 
on all cargoes have advanced from 40 to 200 
per cent., and that so great is the present 


demand for ocean room that sailing vessels 
fit for transatlantic service are being char- 
tered as rapidly as possible, while charters 
formerly made at $5000 a month now bring 


$40,000 a month. 


IS THERE A SCARCITY OF TONNAGE? 


Fifty per cent. of tonnage usually available 
is out of commission at a time when the 
United States is called upon to send abroad 
a greater volume of commodities than ever 
before. This is a problem that the advocates 
of the ship-purchase bill must face. 

A government-owned shipping industry 
cannot create out of hand the vessels imme- 
diately demanded by the unusual emergency 
existing. The complications that have al- 
ready arisen from the transfer of one Ger- 
man vessel to the American flag limit the ex- 
tent of invasion of American capital into the 
German maritime field. 

At the present time 70 per cent. of the 
shipments from this country are being made 
in British bottoms, and 20 per cent. in those 
cf Scandinavian vessels. 

Although under the new ship registry law 
111 vessels have been added to the American 
merchant marine, with gross tonnage of 
396,990, the United States is dividing with 
Italy the remaining 10 per cent. of shipping 
advantage, at a time when American exports 
are the greatest in our history. 

By whatever means it comes about, the 
American people ought to see to it that the 
proportion of their trade carried under the 
flag of the country henceforth increases. In 
1913, of a business of $3,773,000,000, only 
$381,000,000 was convoyed under American 
registry. Ip 1860, when our trade was but 
$762,000,000, over 65 per cent. of it went 
abroad in American ships. 
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THE MEETING OF THE THREE SCANDINAVIAN KINGS AT MALMO, SWEDEN 


(Left to right: 


King Haakon of Norway, King Gustaf of Sweden, and King Christian of Denmark) 


SCANDINAVIA’S SITUATION 


BY EDWIN BJORKMAN 


O each one of the three Scandinavian 
kingdoms the war has brought plenty 
of danger and disturbance. But quite unex- 
pectedly it has also brought some good re- 
sults, and these promise to endure long be- 
yond the bad ones. The old, old dream of 
Scandinavian fellowship,—which does not 
necessarily imply unity of government,— 
seems now nearer a practical materialization 
than it has ever been in the history of the 
three countries. And the immediate fruit of 
this rapprochement is a new and more valid 
hope that one part of Europe at least will re- 
main outside the world-conflict. 
At the outbreak of the war, Sweden and 
Norway entered on an agreement practically . 
amounting to a defensive alliance. They un- 


dertook mutually, not only to support one an- . 


other to the utmost in the case of either one’s 

neutrality being menaced by any power, but 

to refrain from any step whatsoever that 

might tend to produce such a menace. This 
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understanding had an almost magic effect in 
removing the bitterness still lingering be- 
tween the sister nations. Denmark remained 
outside, however, and the relationship. be- 
tween that country and Sweden continued 
precarious to such an extent that people 
could be found who actually declared an open 
conflict inevitable. At the bottom of this dis- 
harmony lay several things: Swedish resent- 
ment because Denmark had grinned when 
Norway broke out of the union in 1905, and 
Danish resentment because Sweden had got 
even by ceasing to use Denmark as a middle- 
man in its dealings with the rest of the 
world; also, Danish fear of Sweden’s pro- 
German leanings, and Swedish dislike of 
Denmark’s close relationship to Russia. 
Had German diplomacy been on a level 
with its military ability, no one can tell how 
the friction between Sweden and Denmark 
may have ended. But here as elsewhere Ger- 
man tactlessness and arrogance proved ef- 
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SCANDINAVIA’S SITUATION 


fective. Official German representatives 
were constantly nagging at the three Scandi- 
navian governments for alleged breaches of 
neutrality. Unofficial representatives resort- 
ed to open intimidation. Hints about the 
formation of a Scandinavian empire under 
German hegemony were frequently heard, 
and took as often the form of a threat .as of 
a promise. The strongest kind of pressure 
was employed to force the three countries 
into rendering services that would have 
aroused the hostility of the powers opposed to 
Germany. German naval vessels sneaked 
into Norwegian ports without pilots and ma- 
neuvered in or near Swedish territorial wa- 
ters as if these had been German or Russian. 
While Germany was trying to arouse Ameri- 
can opinion against England because of the 
latter power’s interference with neutral ship- 
ping in the Atlantic and the North Sea, it 
reserved for itself the right to deal in the 
most high-handed manner with Scandinavian 
shipping in the Baltic. And at a time when 
such a step could have little or no practical 
importance, Germany put a contraband pro- 
hibition on the free trade in lumber, which 
step in Sweden, as well as in Norway, was 
regarded as a veiled threat against each na- 
tion’s right to shape its own destiny. 

There can be no doubt that the most se- 
rious factor in inter-Scandinavian politics at 
the outbreak of the war was the pro-German 
jingoism of a powerful Swedish element, 
whose foremost mouthpiece was the explorer, 
Sven Hedin. Even at that early stage the 
majority of the Swedish nation stood inex- 
orably for scrupulous neutrality, although a 
passive sympathy for Germany was often 
coupled with a keen fear of Russia. But as 
events progressed, the dangerous element in 
Sweden lost ground more and more, while 
the sensible portions of the nation began to 
temper their fear of Russia with a growing 
distrust of Germany. It was thus that the 
ground for a rapprochement between Sweden 
and Denmark became gradually prepared. 


MEETING OF THE THREE KINGS 


The first step to reveal the changing senti- 
ment in both countries was taken by King 
Gustaf of Sweden,—a fact that was doubly 
significant because this monarch has always 
been credited with strong pro-German lean- 
ings and because the sense of a mutual griev- 
ance first developed in Sweden. On Septem- 
ber 18 the three Scandinavian sovereigns, 
each one accompanied by his foreign minister, 
met in the Swedish city of Malmo. Their 
conferences lasted two days. Officially it 
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was announced that the objects of those con- 
ferences were two: to accentuate the unani- 
mous intention of the three countries to pre- 
serve their neutrality, and to discuss com- 
mon steps for the amelioration of the diffi- 
culties resulting from the war. Officially it 
was also announced that both these objects 
had been well served by the conferences. 
Throughout the three kingdoms these an- 
nouncements were received with unmistak- 
able satisfaction, and it was noticed that, for 
once, Socialist and Conservative newspapers 
were speaking of the same event in almost 
identical terms. 

There is, as I have already suggested, a 
long step from this meeting of monarchs and 
ministers to a union of the nations repre- 
sented by them. But there can be no doubt 
about the direction in which the Scandina- 
vian. peoples are tending. While men like 
Sven Hedin are losing ground daily, men like 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen are gaining steadily. 
The noted Norwegian explorer and former 
minister to London has been devoting almost 
all his time lately to the advocacy of a strong 
Norwegian army and navy, as well as their 
coérdination with the Swedish army and 
navy for the common defense of both coun- 
tries. A few days before the meeting of the 
three kings at Malmé, Dr. Nansen gave a 
lecture at Stockholm, and it was noted that 
his audience included an unusual number of 
representative men from all the Swedish 
parties, who greeted him enthusiastically. 


A UNION FOR PEACE, NOT WAR 


Sweden has already provided for an in- 
crease in the quality as well as quantity of its 
defensive forces. If Norway accepts the pro- 
posals made by Dr. Nansen, as it probably 
will, the two countries will have a joint army 
of 850,000 well trained men ready for any 
emergency. The entrance of Denmark into 
the coalition will mean a Scandinavian army 
of more than 1,100,000. Speculations have 
already been heard as to the part such an 
army might play on this or that side of the 
present conflict. All such speculations are 
fruitless. If a Scandinavian coalition comes 
into existence it will be neither pro-German 
nor pro-English, neither anti-German nor 
anti-Russian; it will be pro-Scandinavian 
pure and simple; it will be a combination on 
behalf of peace, and not for the sake of war. 
It may, in fact, prove the nucleus of the 
great peace league, in which thinking men 
of all nations are more and more inclined 
to put their only hope of universal pacifi- 
cation. 
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AUSTRALIAN SOLDIERS ENCAMPED NEAR THE PYRAMIDS IN EGYPT 


WHY EGYPT IS SECURE 
AGAINST THE TURKS © 


BY DR. S. NAHAS 


[Dr. Nahas, who is resident in Alexandria, 
following statement, which gives a most clear 
country and of the strength of the English as 
power.—THE EpirTor.] 


A KNOWLEDGE of the Egyptian, his 
character, aspirations and abilities, will 
readily answer the question why the Turks 
cannot succeed. Centuries succeeded to 
centuries; ages rolled by; conquerors disap- 
peared to make room for new ones,—still the 
Egyptian remained unmoved and unchanged. 
Time altered him no more than it altered the 
Sphinx and the pyramids of his Sahara. His 
mentality and habits, his food and clothing, 
have not varied. He still uses the same 
plough his forefathers used thousands of 
years ago, dwells in the same huts, clothes 
himself in the same way. 

With an even eye has he considered the 
different nations that have come to rule him. 
Did they not, all alike, invade his land to rob 
and plunder, make him work day and night, 
and exact from him his earnings by whip and 
torture? What mattered who they were 
since he would have to slave for them just 
the same all his life, naked and half-starved ? 
So ages of oppression destroyed in him 
freedom, initiative and pride, and developed, 
instead, apathy and fatalism, leaving him a 
primitive and ignorant child. 


WHEN THE ENGLISH CAME 


When England came he hardly noticed, at 
first, that he had a new master. Six thousand 
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Egypt, and one of our readers, sends us. the 
and convincing picture of the situation in his 
against the plan of the Turks to regain their 


English soldiers occupied the land, with hard- 
ly a battle, so strong was his indifference. 
What mattered to him a new master? He 
had nothing to lose. Slowly, though, he be- 
gan to realize that British government of- 
ficials did not come to rob, but to protect 
him. His lands and his harvest were no 
longer, under one pretext or another, con- 
fiscated. Judges were there to vindicate him 
when wronged, and not to help his rich op- 
pressors. 

Between him and his new master stood only 
one barrier,—his religion and fanaticism. In 
the cities schools were opened and young 
Egyptians could get education and learning. 
The rich among them went abroad to finish 
their studies. They mostly acquired a super- 
ficial, incomplete knowledge, and came back 
imbued only with ideas of liberty and self- 
government. 

Newspapers sprang into being, dealing 
heatedly with those questions. That this 
movement was premature and denoted lack 
of judgment appears readily from the fact 
that the great mass of the population was 
still absolutely and densely ignorant. The 
time was not yet come; and England plainly 
told the Egyptians so. But we never like to 
admit another’s superiority; and to human 
nature the wound to vanity is the hardest to 
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forgive. So it was that, 
thwarted in their aspira- 
tions, they nursed ill feel- 
ings against the English. ; 


SCHEMING OF THE TURKS 


The enemies of England, 
finding the ground ready, 
worked hard to widen the 
breach. Foremost among 
these enemies stood the 
Turks. They had lost most 
by British occupation. 
Were they not the sup- 
planted masters? Had not 
England deprived them of 
their position, their plun- 
der, their high-handed au- 
thority? Intimately con- 
nected with the Khedival 
family, and its branches, 
occupying high places in 
the court, the army and the 
administration, they formed 
the aristocracy of Egypt, 
which, as a conquered land, 
had none of its own. 

The ambition of every 
rich and educated Egyptian 
was to get into this inner 
circle, his first step being to 
marry a Turkish woman. 
The influence of the Turks 
was thus tremendous; and 
this they used to instil their 
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hatred in ready and eager 
ears. Naturally the farmer 
and the peasant were not 
impervious to this wave of feeling, though 
not for wishing self-government or freedom. 
To the “fellah” or peasant these words had 
no meaning. One thing and this only might 
move his apathy,—religion and fanaticism. 


THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION 


Far away in Stamboul lives the Sultan, his 
Khalif, whom Allah has made to rule on one- 
third of the globe with power untold. If 
the Khalif wishes, and unfurls the standard 
of Mohammed -that has lain folded for 
centuries, then every Moslem, even he, must 
rise and fight the holy war against the 
Christians. . 

And now, last night, his sheikh has come 
and whispered to him the news: The holy 
war is declared, and the- Emperor of 
Germany, a friend of the Moslems, and him- 
self a Moslem at heart, to be sure, is fighting 
with their Khalif against the English and 


MAP ILLUSTRATING SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES OF A MILITARY MOVE- 


MENT AGAINST EGYPT 


other Christians. So he must rise. And when 
the sheikh was gone he sat and pondered. 

He found himself unarmed, unprepared 
and unorganized. His English master he 
knew to be kind and good, but also swift 
and stern when disobeyed. Further, he knew 
him to be very strong. Then think of how 
much he had to lose! ‘True, the Turks are 
his brothers in religion, but he has not yet 
forgotten how he fared at his brothers’ 
hands. True, the English are Christians, but 
“malesh!’’? what does it matter? He will 
curse them for it in his heart. 

And so it was that even fanaticism could 
not change what years and centuries of op- 
pression had made of him, a helpless being, 
living with no trace of energy or initiative. 
Naturally things would change if ever Turk- 
ish soldiers should set their feet in Egypt. 
Then there would be no doubt as to where 
his help would go. Otherwise, he will never 
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move. ‘Turkey is at war now, and, notwith- 
standing, one thing is sure,—never has Egypt 
been quieter. 


WHAT CAN TURKEY DO? 


The next question is: What are the 
chances of a Turkish attack against Egypt? 
An invasion by sea being out of considera- 
tion, the only possibility is for a Turkish 
force to proceed from the Syrian frontier and 
cross the Suez Canal. The boundaries of 
Egypt extend some distance beyond this ca- 
nal, including the whole of the Sinai penin- 
sula, a desert of sandy hills. Actually only 
two caravan routes lead from the frontier 
across this desert to the canal. Both are 180 
to 190 miles long through absolute wilderness. 

This would mean ten days’ marching for 
an invading army. Further, this army must 
rely only on its own provisions and water 
supply, since even the wells have been mined 
and destroyed. The only possible method 
of transportation through this desert of sand 
is the canal, and, according to authorities, it 
is reckoned that a complete equipment, bag- 
gage, ammunition, and water for the period 
of ten days would require a load of a camel 
and a half for every soldier. An army of 
60,000 men would then require 90,000 
camels, 

Naturally, only the transport of the very 
lightest artillery is thus possible. Should the 
Turks succeed in overcoming these difficul- 
ties, they would only be at the beginning of 
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their troubles, since they would still have the 
Suez Canal to cross, a canal fifty meters 
wide at its narrowest part. 

And England is ready and prepared. All 
along the Egyptian side a large entrenched 
camp has been built, fortified with artillery, 
and an army composed only of whites and 
Indians is there on watch. ‘That this army 
is sufficient in size can be inferred from the 
fact that in Cairo alone there are actually 
30,000 soldiers. Turkey to-day,- with her 
hands full against Russia, obliged to keep an 
eye on the Balkans, and an army to watch 
the turbulent Christian population of the 
Lebanon, can send, at the best and largest of 
estimates, only 100,000 men against Egypt. 

Handicapped by a long march across the 
desert, deficient in artillery, what can the 
Turks do once in front of the canal? 

How can they expect to cross it in front 
of a foe amply prepared to meet them? And 
if they are unable to do it at once, how are 
they to get food, water, provisions? How 
will they be able to prevent a complete 
disaster ? 

No. Egypt is safe, Egypt is quiet, and 
will remain safe and quiet, thanks to its 
strategic position and to the active fore- 
thought and unfailing energy of the English. 

And it could not be otherwise. England 
may: allow a revolution to break out any- 
where in her possessions, but she can never 
allow even the possibility of one here, for 
Egypt is the main artery of her colonies. 
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THE TRIUMPHAL RE-ENTRY OF THE SERVIANS INTO BELGRADE, THEIR CAPITAL 


SERVIA’S 


STRUGGLE 


BY MICHAEL I. PUPIN 


[Professor Pupin, of Columbia University,—world-famed through his invention of improved 


methods for the transmission of electrical waves, 


used in long-distance telephony,—has become al- 


most equally well known as an eloquent spokesman on behalf of the people of the kingdom of Servia 
and the Serbs of kindred blood and speech who occupy adjacent parts of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 


pire. 
tion—THE EpITor. ] 


USTRIA’S charge against Servia is that 

Servia is responsible for the political 
upheavals in the southern provinces of Aus- 
tria, and for the Balkan bitterness which 
culminated in the assassination of the Arch- 
duke and the Archduchess in Sarajevo on 
June 28, 1914. Austria maintains that she 
was forced to proceed against Servia or re- 
sign her position among the great powers 
of Europe, and perhaps see her southern 
provinces rise in open rebellion. 

But Austria has produced not a single 
particle of evidence to prove this serious 
charge against Servia;{and the world be- 
lieves to-day that she proceeded against 
Servia on the basis of a well constructed 
pretext. 


He came to this country in his boyhood, from a Servian neighborhood under Austrian jurisdic- 


Servia has always been opposed by Aus- 
tria, from the very beginning, when the 
Christian Serbs of the Ottoman Empire first 
rose in rebellion against Turkish feudalism, 
in 1804. Austria tried in every possible way 
to defeat the objects of this rebellion; and 
from 1829 (when the Serbs in Servia ob- 
tained their political autonomy) up to the 
present time, she has made numerous at- 
tempts to interfere with the peaceful de- 
velopment of the new Serb principality. 

The whole world knows of the economic 
repression which Austria practised by clos- 
ing her frontier against Servia and thus in- 
terfering most seriously with the exportation 
of Servian products. It knows also of the 
opposition which Austria exerted against 
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THREE SERVIAN COMMANDERS 


Servia’s attempt, through the two Balkan 
wars, to obtain an outlet to the sea. Austria 
persuaded Bulgaria to attack Servia unex- 
pectedly, in June, 1913, and thus precipitate 
the second Balkan war. A volume might be 
filled with the enumeration of the various 
hostile acts which Austria was always ready 
to launch against Servia. 

The question arises now, Why should 
Austria be so hostile to the little kingdom? 
The answer is obvious and has been given 
on many occasions by men who are well 
acquainted with European diplomacy and 
economic history. It is this: The Austrian 
policy of “Drang nach Osten,”’—that is, 
Austrian longing to expand southward and 
to take possession of the coast of the Egean 
Sea. But Servia was in the way, just as the 
old Serb empire was in the way of the Otto- 
man expansion in the direction of Austria 
and the rest of Europe. 


REBIRTH OF THE OLD SERVIAN EMPIRE 


When the Serb empire fell, in 1389, the 
name of the Serb disappeared and was soon 
forgotten. For four hundred years Europe 
did not know that the Serb race existed; 
but in the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury two events brought about a rediscovery 
of the race. 

A Serb scholar, Karajich, published the 
Serb ballads, folk-songs, and proverbs, which 
he had collected in travels through the Bal- 
kans. It was the greatest literary sensation 
of the time; and Europe saw that although 
the Turk had taken away everything from 


the Serb, he could not take away his won- 
derful poetic genius. The body of the Serb 
was enslaved by Turkish feudalism during 
four hundred years, but his spirit lived and 
expressed itself in the language of these 
beautiful ballads, folk-songs, and proverbs. 

The principal motif of this poetry was 
the motto that the Serb should fight on until 
the czardom of the great Stephan Doushan 
might be reéstablished by a union of all the 
Serbs. In other words, the nationalistic 
movement, which among the Italians and 
the Germans did not manifest itself until 
the middle of the nineteenth century, ex- 
isted among the Serbs for five hundred 
years. This is the nationalistic movement 
which Austria has opposed since it was 
first noticed, in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The second historic incident which re- 
minded Europe of the existence of the Serb 
race is the rise of the Serbs in Servia against 
Ottoman feudalism, in 1804. The leader 
of this rebellion was Karageorge (Black 
George), the grandfather of the present 
King of Servia. The rebellion started a 
struggle which lasted for twenty-five years, 
until 1829, when at the peace of Adrian- 
ople the Sultan granted political autonomy 
to Servia. 

ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE OF THE PEASANT 

The unbearable agrarian condition was fhe 
real cause of the Serb rebellion in 1804; and, 


when the rebellion succeeded, the agrarian 
problem was solved in such a way as to offer 
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KING PETER ON THE BATTLEFIELD 


not only political, but also economic, freedom. 

The people proceeded to form a constitu- 
tional government. They copied the Eng- 
lish constitution, but went a step farther. 
The land was bought from the Turkish 
feudal lords by the state, and redistributed 
among the people. Forest land and pasture 
land were not redistributed, but were kept 
as permanent property of the state; so that 
every peasant, by paying a nominal fee, could 
cut firewood or timber, or pasture his stock, 
on land belonging to 


least some voice in the councils of the state. 
Servia to-day is one of the most demo- 
cratic countries in Europe. Her aspirations 
are those of a true altruistic democracy. 
Look now at Hungary, and you will see 
that the bulk of the land is in the hands of 
practically forty owners. ‘There are quite a 
number of nobles in Hungary who have as 
many as half a million acres of land, and the 
estates of a number of religious institutions 
count millions of acres. Crown lands are to 
be seen everywhere. 
The result is that 





the state. 

The distribution 
of the arable land 
was effected in such 
a way that oppor- 
tunity to make an 
independent _ living 
was afforded to as 
many as possible. 
To-day there are 
among the 300,000 
landholders in Ser- 
via only three who 
have 500 acres of 
land, and more than 
half the total num- 
ber of landowners 
have only ten acres. 
‘To the land is at- 
tached the inalien- 








the peasant of Hun- 
gary is not nearly as 
well off as the peas- 
ant of Servia. 

It is obvious that 
this unfortunate eco- 
nomic condition of 
the Serbs in Austria 
creates a strong de- 
sire among them to 
slip away and join 
fortunate Servia.: 
The feudal lords 
who are the rulers 
of Austria know 
this; hence their bit- 
terness against Ser- 
via. It is the dis- 
tressing | economic 








able right to vote, 
and thus, to have at 


PRINCE ALEXANDER OF SERVIA WITH GENERALS 
YOUITCH AND RACHITCH AT TOUITCHIZO 


condition of the 
Serbs in Bosnia and 
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SERVIAN SOLDIERS DIRECTING THEIR FIRE AT THE ENEMY’S TRENCH 


Herzegovina which keeps up the national 
political unrest among them, and not the 
agitation of secret political societies subsi- 
dized by the Servian Government. 


THE SERVIAN SOLDIER'S HEROISM AND 
SUCCESS 


The peasant soldier of Servia knows to- 
day that, if he loses in this struggle against 
Austria, he will be deprived of not only his 
political but also his economic freedom. 
Hence his heroic efforts to defend that for 
which Black George and the Serbs of the 
rebellion of 1804 sacrificed their life-blood. 

Servia was not prepared for this war. 
Moreover, she was totally exhausted by the 
two Balkan wars. And this makes the pres- 
ent struggle extremely hard. ‘The success 
of the Servian arms thus far must be attrib- 
uted to the extraordinary enthusiasm and 
heroism of the army as a whole, and of each 
individual soldier. 

Military critics long ago pronounced the 
leadership of Servian generals as equal to 
any in Europe. In the present conflict, the 
poor health of King Peter has placed the 
burden of political and military affairs main- 
ly upon the shoulders of the young Crown 
Prince Alexander. ‘The heroes of the cam- 
paigns are General Putnik and General 
Yankovich. : 

Leadership and heroism, however, will 


fail if the supplies of the army fail. Russia, 
England, and France know this and will see 
to it that Servia and Montenegro are well 
supplied with means necessary for their 
heroic advance. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that most of the soldiers in Servia to- 
day wear sandals and have no uniforms. 
Their retreat before the Austrian host, dur- 
ing the dark days of November, was due, I 
believe, to lack of ammunition. When ammu- 


‘nition arrived, in the nick of time, they drove 


the Austrians out of Servia like a flock of 
sheep. ‘The country, however, over which 
the Austrian army had passed was left a 
desert. Over a hundred thousand non- 
combatants were driven towards the south; 
and there they are to-day, facing all the 
horrors of homeless paupers. 


PRESENT NEEDS OF PEOPLE 


An American nurse who has just returned 
from Servia tells me (and her statement is 
verified by letters and cables which I re- 
ceived) that the Servian Red Cross is very 
much hampered in its work by lack of hos- 
pital supplies. America was the only source 
from which they could receive assistance, 
and they received it to a certain. extent. 
When the war broke out, I formed relief 
committees in every Serb colony in the 
United States, and from the small contribu- 
tions of the Serb workmen in the mining 
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PEASANT WOMEN OF SERVIA AIDING THEIR SOLDIERS IN GETTING HEAVY GUNS OVER BAD SPOTS IN THE ROAD 


regions of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Michigan, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Montana, Alaska, and so forth, I succeeded 
in collecting over $80,000, with which hos- 
pital supplies were bought here and sent to 
Servia. This is practically the only assistance 
which the Servian Red Cross received from 
abroad. But this assistance is far too small. 
During November there was a long period 
when the Servian Red Cross had no hospital 


supplies of any kind, and many rugged peas- 
ant soldiers died of blood-poisoning, on ac- 
count of lack of proper disinfectants. 


BALKAN RIVALRIES 


A condition which makes the present 
struggle of Servia almost unbearable is the 
hostility of Bulgaria and of Albania. These 
countries are under Austrian influence, and 
they menace Servia on her southern borders, 
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SERVIAN AMMUNITION WAGON 


compelling her to keep .a large part of her 
army from the actual seat of operations on 
the Austrian side. If it were not for this, 
Servia and Montenegro would long ago have 
made a successful invasion of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina,—although the Serbs of Servia 
and Montenegro have no desire whatever to 
extend their rule over any part of Austria 
which is not purely Serb. 

The Serbs of Servia and Montenegro are 
a very conservative people. ‘They love their 


old customs, their language, and their na- 
tional aspirations. And they are particularly 
jealous of their democratic institutions. 
They are a proud, self-respecting people, al- 
ways showing a due regard for the rights of 
others, but jealously protecting their own. 
They are a sturdy, vigorous, agricultural 
folk, who love to wear the clothes they make 
themselves and despise the flimsy fabrics of 
the Western countries. Altruism is the key- 
note of the Serb state. 
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SERVIAN SENTINELS IN THE SNOW 




















PROGRESSIVISM, TRUE AND 
FALSE—AN OUTLINE 


BY RICHARD T. ELY 


[Professor Richard T. Ely has for more than thirty years been one of the leaders of economic 
and political thought in the United States. Returning from studies in Germany under the foremost 
economists of the last quarter of the nineteenth century, he began his career as head of the depart- 
ment of political economy in the Johns Hopkins University in 1881, where he remained until 1892, 
since which time he has been at the head of the department of economics in the University of Wis- 
consin. We reviewed extensively last month his new work entitled “Property and Contract.” We 
are permitted to publish herewith certain notes, in tentative and outline form, which sum up many 
of Dr. Ely’s views and conclusions regarding further lines of necessary political and social prog- 
ress-in thie country. We have preferred to use this outline just as it was rapidly sketched; and it 
will be none the less interesting to our readers when we remark incidentally that it was made the basis 
of an afternoon’s conversation last month between Professor Ely and Colonel Roosevelt—TuE EpirTor.] 


(1) As population grows social ties in- 
crease in significance. The experience of the 
world shows that social evolution carries 
with it necessarily an enlargement of the 
tasks devolving upon 


the professorships in State universities in this 
and other countries. Men must be encour- 
aged to prepare for work in administra- 
tion by long and careful study and training, 

and must be reward- 





the governments of 
all grades, — town, 


WATCHWORDS 


ed by permanent po- 
sitions with honor 


county, city, State, for distinguished 
and nation. With- A war, not a battle. service. 

out exception all Our task:. To fit political institutions To be a proper 
progressive plat- to complex economic society. mayor or manager 


forms recognize this. 

The work of gov- 
ernment daily be- 
comes more and 
more a common af- 
fair, more and more 
codperative in its na- 
ture as it serves us 
in an increasing 
number of  direc- 
tions; but likewise 
it becomes daily 
more complex and 
dificult. The great 
present social need is 
to attract to the 
public service men 
strong in character, 
intellect, and train- 
ing. 


Let the people 


the background. 





Representative government. 
A career in the service of the people. 


miners of policy; 
procurable find a career in the serv- 
ice of the people equal to that af- 
forded by private business. 
Positive and attractive measures to 
encourage excellence in legislation 
and administration; negative and 
repressive measures to be subsidiary. 
Protests and muckraking in private 
and public life to be pushed into 


We must develop democratic sources 
of honor and stimulate excellence. 

“There is no greater inequality than 
the equal treatment of unequals.” 


of the affairs of a 
great city is even 
more difficult than 
to be president of a 
great railway com- 
pany, and requires 
years of study and 
apprenticeship. In 
no other way is good 
government a possi- 
bility. As a people 
we are far from 
grasping ‘this truth 
with its implica- 
tions. Even in pro- 
gressive Wisconsin, 
men are appointed 
members of the 
Railroad Commis- 
sion and of other 


choose the deter- 
let the best talent 








We must see to 
it that public work, like private work, should 
offer an adequate field for strong and ambi- 
tious men. 

The public service must offer a career or 
we must be poorly served. The civil service 
must generally be put on the same footing as 

Feb.—6 


commissions, requir- 
ing expert services, for periods of years; 
whereas, like professors in the university, they 
should be appointed on good behavior. 

Our present system gives us a government 
of lawyers to an extent known in no other 
civilized land, and very largely a govern- 
209 
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ment of second- and third-rate lawyers. 
Lawyers can best take up and lay down pub- 
lic office, but even lawyers of the first rank 
take office at a personal loss. Inferior law- 
yers get larger incomes in office than in prac- 
tise, and frequently win new clients. 


(2) Representative government, there- 
fore, to be preferred to direct legislation. 
The “Initiative” and “Referendum” suit- 
able only to a primitive rural democracy. 


(3) Legislation and administration must 
be sharply separated. If this separation is 
made and the administration affords careers, 
the people have increased power; for then 
they will really choose the determiners of 
policy. Having comparatively few to vote 
for on a short ballot, they will be in a posi- 
tion to choose wisely. When we vote at the 
same time for forty—possible fifty and more 
—men, it is impossible to make wise selec- 
tions. Under such circumstances we must in 
one way or another let others choose for us; 
and we give scope to the politician, whereas 
our aim must be to give scope to the wise 
administrator and statesman. 

The legislative bodies are to contain rep- 
resentatives of the people and should com- 
prise men of all positions. ‘They determine 
policies and contrive laws and institutions. 
The people must be served by the most highly 
trained and able men who can be attracted 
to the civil service. “Civil servant” must 
be a term of honor. 


(4) We talk nowadays much about eff- 
ciency in public business, and more efficiency 
is a crying need; but too often those who 
talk glibly about efficiency do not grasp the 
deeper underlying causes of excellence in ad- 
ministration. 

To those who watch the work of the de- 
partments at Washington the marvel is that 
so many men work so well and so faithfully 
as they do,—year in and year out,—largely 
anonymously on small salaries, with no spe- 
cial reward or recognition for excellence, 
tied down frequently by petty rules. 

No other civilized country can exhibit 
such mismanagement. Elsewhere there is, 
as in a university, someone to watch for ex- 
cellence and to reward it. ‘Titles may be 
laughed at, but they have a power as recog- 
nition when wisely bestowed. Universities 
give degrees and award honors. In mon- 
archical countries the king is the source of 
honors. We must build up democratic in- 
stitutions which shall be sources of honor. 


A laurel wreath may prove a greater stim- 
ulus in social service than a monetary re- 
ward of thousands of dollars. 

Mechanical tests of efficiency and time- 
clocks will never produce great leaders of 
men. We have had investigations, surveys, 
probes, muck-raking ad nauseam. ‘The time 
has come for positive, constructive, encour- 
aging methods. Don’t,—don’t,—don’t, has 
been the method of repression. We must 
now say to good and faithful servants: 
“Thank you. You have rendered excellent 
service. We are proud of you. Accept our 
rewards and our praise.” 

Lester F. Ward, the father of American 
sociology, long ago pointed out the distinc- 
tion between repressive and attractive legis- 
lation. In legislation and administration 
alike we need methods of attraction. 

We have made slight beginnings. The 
University of Wisconsin awards certificates 
to farmers who have done specially merito- 
rious work along agricultural lines, and 
these diplomas, without pecuniary value, 
practically costless, are highly prized, and 
justly so; and serve as a stimulus. 


(5) The “Recall,” therefore, condemned. 


(6) Homes for the People. All efforts 
to promote the ownership of homes, both 
in the country and in the city, must be en- 
couraged. We want a noble race of yeo- 
men farmers, to use the good old English 
term, and not a race of dependent tenant 
farmers. In the city likewise the freehold 
must be the aim. Full landed property binds 
men to their country with ties of affection 
and makes good citizens. The owner of a 
farm in the country and the owner of a 
home in the city, though of modest fortunes, 
have a real stake in their country. ‘The free- 
hold must be our motto, and we must en- 
courage all private and public efforts to keep 
America a land of home- and farm-owners. 


(7) Development of social insurance, 
pensions for old age, ete. 


(8) National Defense. Universal prep- 
aration should be made for national defense. 
As in New Zealand and Australia, all boys 
should begin at twelve and continue drilling 
until twenty-five, and then go to the reserve. 
Preparation must be a part of universal edu- 
cation, and women should have analogous 
training (nursing, etc.). It must be a part 
of citizenship. .No:man is a worthy citizen 
who is not prepared to defend his country. 
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‘The moral effect of taking boys off street 
corners and out of saloons and of drilling 
them is excellent, while the economic effects 
are likewise beneficial. 

Notice, what is here proposed is not 
taking people out of civil life, but making 
military training subsidiary to that, as in 
the colonies named. Boys and men can be 
drilled in afternoons and evenings, for the 
most part utilizing time that would otherwise 
too often be spent in loafing. 


(9) The social idea of contract in respect 
of labor legislation is to be made the con- 
trolling force in the development of the po- 
lice power. It has also to be recognized 
that there is, as has been wisely said, “no 
greater inequality than the equal treatment 
of unequals.” 

This means that lawmakers and courts 
alike must recognize the coercion of eco- 
nomic forces, revealing themselves in equali- 
ties in free contract. Whenever practises 
like payment in kind (such as company 
stores), or exclusive weighing of coal at 
the mine by the employer, work injustice or 
provoke gross discontent, they should with- 
out hesitation be prohibited. 


(10) High wages and as short a day as 
practicable are to be desired. But a large 
product is also desirable, and must not be 
sacrificed. And wage-earners must give hon- 
est work for honest pay. A full equivalent, 
i. e., full services, are requisite from both 
sides. We must not coddle labor: a nation 
of “slackers” is not desired. Discipline of 
life is needed. Child labor is an evil; but 
child idleness is a greater one. 


(11) The problem of unemployment is a 
grave one, and we must have progressive 
solutions, But notice, “solutions,” not “so- 
lution.” ‘There is no one remedy. The civil 
service should be developed in harmony with 
this end, and likewise private employment 
should be considered from this point of view. 


(12) Trusts and Big Business. On the 
one hand we need social control of competi- 
tion and prevention of needless monopoly, 
and, on the other hand, social control of 
monopoly. What the field of monopoly is 
we cannot fully tell until we develop much 
farther than at present the principles of 
fair and unfair competition. 

We are already moving along right lines 
in our State Railroad Commissions and in 
our Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the new Federal Trade Commission. Busi- 


ness should not be repressed simply because 
it is big, and no arbitrary limitations, 
should be set to private accumulations. 


(13) Tax Program and Wealth Diffusion. 
It is well worth our while to study efforts, 
like those in New Zealand, to bring about 
wealth diffusion, not merely by taxation of 
incomes and inherited property, but by laws 
regulating the inheritance of property, such 
as those in France, which compel the dis- 
tribution of the bulk of a man’s property 
among his children. ‘Trusteeships of estates 
have already reached menacing dimensions 
in the United States. The New Zealand 
laws, which limit the amount of landed 
property one individual may hold, and tax 
at a progressive rate landed property, de- 
serve consideration. The laws there promote 
wealth diffusion, while at the same time they 
are not sufficiently radical to discourage in- 
itiative and enterprise. 


(14) In connection with “Conservation,” 
careful progress along lines already laid 
down is desirable. We need a development 
of an American land policy, with a satisfac- 
tory balance between public and private 
property. 


(15) The ballot is to be regarded as a 
privilege and a duty, and not a natural right. 
In every way it should be made to appear 
as a prize. Faint beginnings have already 
been made in this direction, for in various 
places foreigners have been admitted to citi- 
zenship with impressive ceremonies. Judges 
are becoming stricter in admission to citizen- 
ship. Local boards might well be empowered 
to drop those who are to be regarded as 
absolutely unfit for citizenship,—habitual 
criminals and paupers, and all others below 
certain lower limits of morality and intelli- 
gence. With the ballot elevated and made 
a prize, women should be admitted to the 
suffrage along with men wherever they de- 
sire it. Conditions are radically different 
in our various States. Compare, for example, 
Wisconsin, Louisiana, Maine, and Alabama. 
So far as the Federal Constitution permits, 
each State should decide the conditions upon 
which people should be admitted to the ballot. 


(16) The crown of the whole progressive 
platform must be education. ‘This should 
be extended and improved and adapted to 
modern conditions. America should take as 
much pains to prepare her youth for inde- 
pendent economic existence as Germany takes 
to make her young men efficient soldiers. 








REFORMING THE INITIATIVE 
AND REFERENDUM 


BY EDWIN S. POTTER 


[Mr. Potter is associate editor of Eguity,—a magazine devoted to “improved methods of self- 
government,” conducted mainly through the public-spirited efforts of Dr. Charles Fremont Taylor. Mr. 
Potter has devoted his entire time to the initiative and referendum movement, and has made himself 


an authority upon the subject. 


His article will be the more interesting in view of the fact that 


Dr. Ely, in the preceding~ article, condemns the initiative and referendum as unsuited to the gov- 
ernment of societies as populous and complex as our American States.—THeE EpirTor.] 


HE “gun behind the door” is actually 

resting on its constitutional pegs, in 
some sort of order, in nineteen States of this 
nation, in the form of a constitutional amend- 
ment defining and guaranteeing to the voters 
the right and opportunity for final, direct con- 
trol of any act of their elected representatives, 
through the processes universally known as 
the initiative and referendum. The recall of 
elected officials, also, is now authorized in 
eight States. These processes, furthermore, 
have been incorporated in the charters of over 
350 cities. In the total of nineteen States are 
included North Dakota, which adopted an 
initiative and referendum amendment on No- 
vember 3, 1914, and New Mexico, which has 
the referendum only. 

Every true friend of popular government is 
watching closely how this “gun” works, with 
a view to improving its mechanism and 
protecting it from misuse of any kind. 

In some form these processes for final 
direct control of government by the voters 
are certain to be adopted by all of the States, 
as well as by county and city governments, 
and ultimately without doubt by the national 
government for certain supreme emergencies, 
such for instance as a declaration of war, a 
tariff program, prohibition, suffrage or public 
operation of public utilities like the telegraph, 
telephone and railroad services. 
States the old party leaders no longer oppose 
the initiative and referendum in name, but 
openly advocate some nominal concession of 
popular control worded so as to be harmless 
to the big interests, such as the amendment 
that was rejected by the voters of Texas on 
November 3, last. The opposition now 
largely takes the form of efforts to emascu- 
late existing initiative and referendum laws 
or to cause the submission of amendments so 
hobbled with “jokers” as to be worthless. 
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But-I believe that no real friend of direct 
control will assert that the process for its 
expression in any State or subdivision as yet 
has been perfected. Dr. John R. Haynes, 
of Los Angeles, since the last election, when 
the California ballot was the vehicle for 
forty-eight submissions of measures, has pub- 
lished an article on “Abuses of Direct Legis- 
lation and the Remedies” (Los Angeles Out- 
look of December 5), in which while point- 
ing out the abuses and the remedies, he 
declares that the system has proven successful 
there beyond the fondest hopes of its advo- 
cates and that the people have displayed 
wonderful discrimination in their use of the 
instrument. 

In the course of the past year or so a 
number of attempts have been made to im- 
prove the working of the system of direct 
control of legislation by the people. It is the 
purpose of this writing to summarize very 
briefly these various plans or suggestions so 
that thoughtful people may know what is 
being done or contemplated in this direction. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PLAN 


On June 25, 1914, the Massachusetts 
legislature voted, 141 to 85, in favor of sub- 
mitting to the voters an initiative and refer- 
endum amendment to the State constitution 
containing several novel and hopeful features, 
—hopeful in that they look toward a more 
convincing method through which the prin- 
ciple of popular control might operate. The 
majority on that proposal lacked a few votes 
of the necessary two-thirds required on con- 
stitutional amendments and so was lost for 
that session. I am informed by one promi- 
nent in the group of Massachusetts advocates 
of the amendment that it is to be brought 
before the present legislature with still fur- 
ther improvements. 
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AN INITIATIVE-AND-REFERENDUM MAP OF THE UNITED STATES 
(In the white territory, initiative and referendum Jaws have been adopted. The shaded State [New Mexico] 


has the r 


erendum only. 
at the last election. 


passed at the last session shall be again approved by the present legislature. 


Minnesota, Wisconsin, Texas, and Mississippi rejected the initiative and referendum 
Maryland is to vote on the referendum in 1915, and Iowa in 1916, provided the amendment 


The “recall” has been adopted in 


California, Oregon, Nevada, Idaho, Arizona, Colorado, Kansas, and Louisiana) 


The distinguishing feature of this amend- 
ment, now generally known as the “Massa- 
chusetts plan,” is that it makes provision for 
the amendment of any initiated measure by 
the legislature after public hearings and in 
coéperation with a committee of the pro- 
posers, also for the submission of an initiated 
statute to the formal opinion of the State 
supreme court as to its constitutionality. But 
if such a statute were found by the court to 
be unconstitutional, and the proposers still 
believed that a majority of the people wanted 
it and would sustain it, if submitted at the 
polls, it would be possible and in order first 
to compel the submission of an amendment 
to the constitution such as would make the 
desired legislation valid. To do that would 
require the signatures of 50,000 voters to 
petitions stating the proposed amendment. 
In order to initiate a proposed statute, under 
this plan, would require petitions signed by 
25,000 voters. 

The method of getting a petition for any 
measure started is also distinctive of this plan. 
Five voters would have the privilege of first 
proposing a measure and on their demand the 
Secretary of State would have to furnish 
forms of petition to be circulated among the 
voters. Once the requisite number of signa- 
tures are obtained and duly accepted by the 


Secretary of State, the measure must be 
considered by the legislature, which may 
pass the bill as offered or “With such amend- 
ments as the committee of proposers may 
assent to.” But if no action is taken satis- 
factory to the proposers, then the Secretary 
of State submits the proposed measure to the 
Supreme Court. 

In. general, this plan leaves the whole 
machinery of the existing government almost 
unchanged, including the method of intro- 
duction of bills, public hearings and the veto 
power of the-governor. ‘The belief of those 
favoring this plan is that it will prevent the 
submission of either crude or unconstitutional 
measures to the electorate. 


SAFEGUARDING THE PETITIONS 


“Government by petition” has been one of 
the pet jibes hurled at the advocates of the 
direct control. Nor was the implication 
without some serious justification. Very 
early in the history of the movement in this 
country the best friends of the system fore- 
saw that one of its danger spots would be 
the ease with which designing persgns or 
powerful corporate interests might pervert 
the system by causing the petitions for meas- 
ures to be signed through bribes or to be so 
improperly signed with dummy names or 
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otherwise improperly circulated that the 
whole procedure would be thrown into court 
litigation, perhaps at the critical part of an 
election campaign. This sort of thing has 
actually occurred in several States so as to 
interfere with the orderly process of the sys- 
tem, notably in Ohio, California, and Wash- 
ington. In Ohio the direct consequence was 
the adoption of quite an elaborate scheme of 
legislation at the extra session of the legisla- 
ture last year under the guiding hand of 
Governor Cox, all for the purpose of safe- 
guarding the all-important popular petition. 

In the first place, the whole machinery 
for the operation of the initiative and refer- 
endum was placed under the Corrupt Prac- 
tises act so as to make any person liable to 
criminal prosecution who misrepresents the 
contents of a petition. A penalty of $500 
fine and a five-year prison sentence are au- 
thorized for the mutilation or stealing of a 
petition and the misstatement of a petition is 
made perjury under the law with a ten-year 
prison sentence attached. Besides all this, 
circulators of petitions are required to file 
with the Secretary of State sworn state- 
ments showing in detail the time and money 
spent in this work. 


LEGISLATORS AS PETITION SIGNERS 


The idea of recognizing the representative 
character of the elected members of a legis- 
lature in the signing of initiative and referen- 
dum petitions was incorporated in the amend- 
ment brought forward in Maryland by Sena- 
tor Ogden, of Baltimore, last year. Although 
the plan was cut out of the amendment 
before the final passage of the referendum 
section, the initiative not being retained, this 
legislative formulation of the idea made a 
distinct contribution to the subject of possible 
improvements of the direct processes, and 
ene worthy of careful consideration by the 
friends of popular government. 

According to this provision in the Ogden 
bill, members of the general assembly might 
sign initiative or referendum petitions and 
have their signatures count for a certain 
numerical equivalent of the voters repre- 
sented by the members so signing. ‘That is, 
if a majority of the members of both houses 
should sign an initiative or referendum peti- 
tion, such signatures duly attested would be 
sufficient to complete the petition and require 
the submission of the proposition to the 
voters at the next regular election.. Also, if 
a majority of the members of either house 
should sign such a petition, those signatures 
would be held to be equivalent to half the 


number of voters’ signatures required for a 
submission, namely, 10,000. 

In case of a proposed amendment, the sig- 
natures of three-fifths of the members of 
both houses of the legislature would be held 
sufficient to complete a petition and compel 
the submission of the proposition to the voters 
of the State, and the signatures of three-fifths 
of either house would be regarded as half 
the number required for a submission. But 
if less than three-fifths of either house should 
sign, the signature of each would be equiva- 
lent to a number found by dividing the num- 
ber equal to three-fifths of that house into 
half the number of signatures of voters re- 


quired to compel a submission of the proposed 


amendment, namely, 12,000. 
RADICAL EXPERIMENTS PROPOSED 


By a successful appeal to the voters of 
Arizona at the last election (November 3), 


one important change in the initiative and- 


referendum amendment of that State was 
actually carried into effect. That is an 
amendment designed to prevent either the 
legislature or the governor from ever exert- 
ing the veto power against any act that shall 
have received a favorable majority at the 
polls. The organized labor forces of Arkan- 
sas have just formulated a complete substitute 
for the existing direct control system. The 
new point of greatest moment here is the 
proposal to limit the power of the State Su- 
preme Court by a clause which would pro- 
vide that no measure approved by a majority 
of the voters may be amended or repealed by 
the legislature or be set aside as being uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court. Another 
important proposal in this substitute is to 
make the emergency clause of a bill more 
dificult of operation by requiring a three- 
fourths vote of all the members of both 
houses to declare a measure to be an emer- 
gency and therefore not at once subject to 
being held up by a referendum petition. 
Also it would be necessary to state the facts 
constituting the emergency. This Arkansas 
scheme would fix the number of voters neces- 
sary to invoke the initiative at 10,000 and 
the number for the referendum at 7000. No 
limit would be placed on the number of 
measures that might be submitted at one 
election. 


TRYING TO IMPROVE THE BALLOT 


Since the last election, a movement has 
been started in Missouri looking to improve- 
ment in the wording of the propositions on 
the ballots. In that State, as in some others, 
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the practise has been to print on each ballot 
the full text of every measure submitted, with 
all the legal circumlocution with which the 
lawyers insist on cluttering those enactments. 
The fifteen measures submitted at the last 
election in Missouri, printed in fine type, 
filled a sheet as large as two ordinary daily 
newspaper pages. ‘To the utterly impossible 
character of this blanket ballot is attributed 
in large measure the long succession of nega- 
tive decisions on measures submitted in that 
State since the direct process came into being 
there in 1908. Now a number of influential 
papers and civic organizations have under- 
taken to have substituted for all this legal 
lumber a_ short-sentenced, clear and con- 
densed statement of the gist of each measure 
on the ballots. Some also are advocating the 
submission of measures at special elections. 
Another novel suggestion put forth by the 
Kansas City Star, is that a plan be worked 
out. whereby voters might send in their 
marked ballots by mail. 


REFORMS BY “FATHER OF THE RECALL” 


In California the next legisature is ex- 
pected to amend the I. and R. law so as to 
provide against abuses and among various 
suggestions advanced by conservative papers 
are: Increase in the percentages of signa- 


tures to petitions, prohibiting the use of paid 
circulators of petitions, requiring voters to 
sign in some official place and requiring the 
geographical distribution of signers over the 
State. But all of these proposals are re- 
jected by Dr. Haynes, the “father of the 
recall,” as being both inefficient and vicious. 
He argues that the prohibition of paid circu- 
lators of petitions would handicap the efforts 
of poor but honest people to bring about 
reforms and would not bother those powerful 
corporate interests, which can use their own 
forces and other advertising channels. The 
central signing place would also hinder the 
reform forces, but would little interfere with 
the work of the interests. 

Dr. Haynes would keep these measures 
free from fettering restrictions so that they 
may be used by the plain people. 

In addition to the penal provisions against 
fraud, Dr. Haynes would have every petition 
contain a title stating the general purpose 
and an epitome of not more than 200 words 
giving the substance of the measure. ‘Then 
he would increase the efficiency of the legis- 
lative reference bureaus in the States having 
the direct process. Voters’ handbooks with 
text of measures and arguments, pro and con, 
should be in hands of voters at least thirty 
days before election. 


THE WAR AGAINST THE 
SALOON 


BY FERDINAND COWLE IGLEHART 


[Dr. Iglehart is the New York City Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League. 


He writes with 


intimate knowledge of the prohibition movement in all its phases, acquired through life-long labors 


for the cause. 


Many of our readers know him as an eloquent preacher and lecturer, and will re- 


call his articles in this REVIEW at the time of the recent prohibition wave in the South.—-TuHeE Ep1tor.] 


O many persons, the most significant 
moral and political event of a generation 
was the majority vote given to the National 
Constitutional Prohibition bill in the House 
of Representatives on December 22. The 
proposed amendment, calling for nation- 
wide prohibition, failed to receive the re- 
quired two-thirds majority, but it obtained 
197 affirmative votes to 189 cast against it. 
‘This was a noteworthy event, since it marked 
the highest point yet reached, in this country, 
in the long crusade against the sale and use of 
intoxicating liquors. 
Sixty years ago nine Northern States went 


“dry” in a single year. Most of them soon 
lapsed into license, and up to 1907, out of 
eighteen that had tried the experiment only 
three,—Maine, Kansas, and North Dakota, 
—retained prohibition. 

Then seven Southern States came into the 
prohibition column, in the following order: 
Georgia in 1907; Oklahoma, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and North Carolina in 1908; Ten- 
nessee in 1909; and West Virginia in 1912. 
All of these States have remained “dry” but 
Alabama; and last month Alabama seemed 
certain to become “dry” again by over- 
whelming vote of the Legislature. 
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In the autumn of 1914, seven States voted 
on the subject. Five of them adopted pro- 
hibition, and only two,—California and 
Ohio,—retained license. Virginia went 
“dry” in September by 35,000 majority, 
every city but three voting “no license,’’ and 
the four Western States of Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Oregon, and Washington voted in 
favor of prohibition. 

The action of Arizona was a surprise, as 
hardly more than a fifth of the population 
were under local no-license laws. There 
was harmony between the temperance forces, 
however, as well as organization and intense 
activity. The women’s votes were potential 
in the result. 

The pronounced victory of the anti-saloon 
forces in Colorado was brought about by 
complete organization and persistent news- 
paper advertising. The violence in the strike 
zone had its influence, and the revival meet- 
ings of “Billy” Sunday, then in Colorado, 
made many prohibition votes. Here, also, 
as well as in Arizona, the women voters con- 
tributed much to the victory. 

In Oregon all but two counties voted for 
prohibition, and Portland, a city of 250,000, 
went “dry” by a majority of 1832. Every 
voter was personally seen. The pastors and 
members of the churches turned the State 
into an organized political camp. The 
“woman vote” in Oregon was disappointing, 
although a majority of women probably 
voted for prohibition. 

Prohibition won in Washington by a ma- 
jority of 18,632, carrying all but six counties. 
Man-to-man work, with literature, was the 
method, instead of mass-meetings. The women 
divided about as the men did; they were not 
as dominant as in Colorado and Arizona, 

In California the radical temperance peo- 
ple proposed too drastic a measure, and it 
was rejected by a majority of 130,000. The 
liquor people failed in their efforts to adopt 
a companion measure forbidding prohibition 
legislation for eight years. 

Under the Initiative and Referendum in 
Ohio, a new unit of voting was introduced; 
and the Home Rule amendment favored by 
the liquor interests carried over the prohi- 
bition amendment of the temperance people. 
Next year the battle will be fought over 
again, and the Anti-Saloon League workers 
claim that they will then carry their measure. 

The people of Idaho, South Carolina, 
Florida, and Iowa vote on the question this 
year or next, and will likely declare for pro- 
hibition, 

The majority vote cast by the national 
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lawmakers at Washington, in favor of nation- 
wide prohibition, emphasizes the widespread 
hatred of the saloon. It expresses the re- 
buke of millions of the voters of this coun- 
try, who believe there has been persistent 
interference with and corruption of Ameri- 
can politics by the brewers’ and distillers’ 
associations,—the first and worst of all the 
trusts. The people more and more are say- 
ing that this thing shall end. 

The action at Washington measures the 
united moral forces of the nation against 
what they count its greatest evil. These 
moral forces, the churches and temperance 
organizations, have been federated and led 
by the Anti-Saloon League. Although only 
twenty-one years old, this organization has 
an army of 800 men constantly in the field, 
with 40,000 pulpits of all denominations 
cpen to its representatives each year for an 
address and subscription requests, and with 
$1,500,000, donated annually to its cam- 
paign fund. It has stood for prohibition 
through local option from smaller to greater 
units, and for a non-partisan warfare on the 
trafic. It originated this National Consti- 
tutional Prohibition bill. The Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union united in ask- 
ing for and in working for the passage of the 
measure, and the churches and temperance 
organizations supported it enthusiastically. 

Senator Morris Sheppard, of Texas, will 
press the companion bill in the Senate at the 
next session of Congress. The question 
will be an important factor in the election 
of 1916. The campaign will be kept up 
until the two-thirds majority shall have 
been secured,—by 1917, the leaders of the 
movement hope, or certainly by 1920, at 
which time the thirty-six States will be ready 
for ratification. Russia going “dry” by im- 
perial proclamation, and hostility to drink as 
a general war measure, will hasten the pas- 
sage of this national law. 

It is likely that a number of laws requir- 
ing a majority vote will be passed soon, in- 
cluding another amendment to the Interstate 
Commerce law, forbidding the transfer of 
liquor from “wet” into “dry” territory for 
beverage purposes. The earlier amendment, 
—the Webb-Kenyon law, which was passed 
over President Taft’s veto, in 1913,—only 
prevents the transfer of intoxicants from 
“wet” into “dry” territory for purposes of 
sale. A law will probably be passed for 
making the District of Columbia “dry.” 
The Jones-Works bill recently passed has 
destroyed more than one-third of the saloons 
of Washington City. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 


LEGAL VERSUS MORAL NEUTRALITY 


A* earnest discussion of our obligations 
as a neutral nation in the present war 
is contributed to the Atlantic Monthly for 
February by the eminent New York lawyer, 
Paul Fuller. The first portion of the article 
is given up to a statement of the true signifi- 
cance of neutrality in international law as 
set forth by various publicists of many na- 
tionalities, and it is the writer’s conclusion 
that in determining our attitude as a neutral 
the final appeal must be to public opinion. 
He demands that the action of Germany at 
the outbreak of the war in violating Bel- 
gium’s neutrality be put to this test. As to 
all the other questions that have arisen 
during the war he is quite willing to concede 
that judgment must be held in abeyance. 
“But the very act by which war was begun, 
—the deliberate, premeditated invasion of a 
neutral country, which international law, as 
established for more than a century, regard- 
less of special conventions, made safe from 
attack by any civilized country,—needs no 
investigation, admits of no doubt, and has 
not even elicited a denial from the culprit 
which is the main belligerent in the wars of 
to-day in Europe.” 

Under these circumstances, asks Mr. Ful- 
ler, can the American people translate neu- 
trality into indifference? “While strictly 
conforming to the international code, which 
does not permit them to assist in the prose- 
cution of the war, can they divest themselves 
of all moral sense and give even the tacit 
approval of silence to the massacre of Bel- 
gium ?” 

Recalling President Wilson’s appeal to his 
fellow countrymen “to act and speak in the 
true spirit of friendliness to all concerned 
and to be impartial in thought as well as in 
action,” Mr. Fuller declares that the earnest 
and honest endeavor to comply with this 
hard requisite attests the respect which the 
Chief Magistrate has earned from his fellow 
citizens. “But the difficulty, not to say the 
impossibility of the task which he has thus 
put upon them, is a severe test of the preser- 


vation of the influence which he has hereto- 
fore gained. Every day shows compliance 
with his request to be an impossibility. 
Every day of repression simply concentrates 
the unexpressed. sentiment and forbodes an 
explosion.” 

Mr. Fuller appeals to the President to look 
over the field again and to take heed of the 
general sentiment that prevails on the viola- 
tion of Belgium’s neutrality: 


There still may be differences of opinion as to 
whether universal civilization and political ad- 
vancement are best to be served by the European 
hegemony of a vast military organization which 
has cast into the shadow all the spiritual and 
intellectual elements of its own race, or by the 
unimpeded progress of such democracy and repre- 
sentative government as rules in England or in 
France; but he will find throughout the breadth 
of the land no apology, no tolerance for the initial 
act of tyrannical assault by which the war was 
initiated, and the territory of Belgium made the 
unwilling field of the most devastating war of all 
time. 


Mr. Fuller appeals to the President to 
consult that public opinion which he has 
heretofore faithfully represented, “to find 
some way which his acumen, his large ex- 
perience, and his humanitarian spirit can 
devise, without infringing upon the interna- 
tional rights which we are all anxious to 
respect and recognize, in which to speak in 
the name of the American people some word 
of dissent from, if not of reprobation of, 
the violation of international law for which 
Germany has no other plea than that ‘neces- 
sity knows no law.’ ” 

Mr. Fuller cites in support of his appeal 
the words of Count Bernstorff, the Prussian 
Ambassador to Great Britain in 1870: 


It is impossible for the human mind not to side 
with one or the other party in a conflict like the 
present one. What is the use of being right or 
wrong in the eyes of the world, if the public 
remains insensible to the merits of a cause? 
Those who deny the necessity of such a distinc- 
tion forego the appeal to public opinion, which 
we are daily taught to consider as the foremost 
of the great powers. 
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SWITZERLAND’S ROLE 


H AS the little Swiss Republic any role to 

play in the present European war? A 
Swiss writer, Virgile Rossel, writing in the 
Bibliotheque Universelle, of Lausanne, thinks 
it has. This réle, however, does not consist 
in adding fuel to the fire. The duty of 
Switzerland, he thinks, should be to preserve 
a neutrality that is expressed by the senti- 
ment noblesse oblige. He says: 


We may well question whether our press and 
public opinion have not accepted with too much 
readiness the glaring exaggerations, the audacious 
falsehoods, the hypocritical expressions of indig- 
nation which the telegraph and the literature of 
the belligerents pour daily over our frontiers. It 
is also to be regretted that our instinctive sympa- 
thies are divided. We at least ought to have 
manifested an absolute unanimity with regard to 
events that have by this time become history. We 
might profitably ponder the words of Romain Rol- 
land, the author of “Jean Christophe,” who says: 
“Tt would seem to me that there is better work to 
do for those who write, than that of brandishing 
the bloody pen and crying ‘Kill! Kil?” .. . 
On either side unbelievable stories are sown broad- 
cast, spread by an unscrupulous press, which 
would have us believe that the most elementary 
laws of humanity are being trampled under foot 
by the combatants. . . All this is false. The 
cruelties and monstrous deeds perpetrated by in- 
dividuals do not justify general condemnation. 
Until I see them with my own eyes, I will not be- 
lieve in the accounts of Belgian women putting 
out the enemy’s eyes, of Prussian and Bavarian 
wounded soldiers being “finished” by the French, 
or the stories of severed hands by German soldiers 
or organized theft by the chiefs of the imperial 
army. Over all such unsubstantiated news our 


press should exercise a_ relentless censorslrip. 
Later when the passions have cooled down, and 
irrefutable proofs have been advanced, the uni- 
versal conscience will render its verdict. For the 
present the first duty of the neutral states is to 
refrain from joining in the furious accusations of 
the combatants and to refuse to be their echo. 
One demands only the exercise of a little critical 
sense to prevent the diffusion of groundless and 
stupid, even criminal information, which is thrown 
indiscriminately as food to overwrought minds. 
These are the inexhaustible source of injustice, 
besides helping to widen the breach already open 
between opposed races and cultures. 


This, says M. Rossel, does not mean that 
we should not pass judgment, with modera- 
tion and discrimination, upon such acts and 
proceedings as constitute direct attempts 
against the intellectual and moral patrimony 
of humanity. But, above all things, we must, 
he insists, be of one mind. “If our notions 
of what constitute right and wrong should 
differ, we would no longer possess a Swiss 
spirit, and we would cease to deserve to be, 
among the torn nations of Europe, the haven 
of peace and quiet labor that we are.” 

If we are true to these principles, he says 
in conclusion, the time may come when the 
Switzerland which had proved herself impar- 
tial and conciliatory might, after the clash 
of arms has ceased, hold out the olive branch 
of peace to the belligerents, which these 
might not refuse to accept from her friendly 
hands. 


SCANDINAVIA AND THE WAR 


R. EDWIN BJORKMAN, who con- 

tributes to this number of the REviEw 
an article on the neutrality of the Scandina- 
vian countries, was last summer granted a 
fellowship by the American Scandinavian 
Foundation. He sailed from New York late 
in July and arrived in London the day the 
British ultimatum to Germany expired, and 
after spending some time in the British capi- 
tal, sailed for Bergen by way of Newcastle. 
He passed several weeks in Norway and 
Sweden and then made a journey to Copen- 
hagen, whence he returned to Stockholm. 
Mr. Bjérkman is the translator and editor 
in English of Ibsen, Strindberg, and Bjorn- 
son, and has written much concerning gen- 
eral Scandinavian literature. Himself a na- 
tive of Sweden, he is thoroughly acquainted 
with the three countries. In the London 


Morning Post for October 22 and 28 Mr. 
Bjorkman gives a survey of the position of 
each of the Scandinavian countries in rela- 
tion to neutrality in the present war. 

Mr. Bjérkman points out that not only 
does Denmark belong geographically to the 
continent rather than to the Scandinavian 
peninsula, but that culturally also Denmark 
has always been close to Germany, and the 
economic community of interest between the 
two countries has been steadily increasing. 
Yet he shows that Denmark is thoroughly 
distrustful of Germany and cannot forget the 
taking of Schleswig-Holstein half a century 
ago. On the other hand, Denmark has been 
drawn more and more towards England, 
partly because England is one of Denmark’s 
best markets, but also of Denmark’s realiza- 
tion that England, more than any great pow- 
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er, has an interest in protecting a country 
which may be said to hold the key of the 
Baltic and one of the main keys to the 
North Sea. Furthermore, Denmark has es- 
tablished friendly relations with Russia. 
Danish sympathies are with the Allies rather 
than with Germany, but the country is de- 
termined to preserve its neutrality and has 
been more fearful of England’s trying to es- 
tablish a naval base on Danish ground than 
of any incursion from Germany. 

Mr. Bjérkman sums up the situation in 
Norway by saying that the Norwegians do 
not want to fight anybody, and would be 
particularly chagrined at having to fight for 
Germany against the English. Their sym- 
pathies are beyond all doubt with the Allies. 
Norway has probably more in common with 
England than any other of the Scandinavian 
countries. Like Denmark, she would look to 
England for support in time of need. Al- 
though the union with Sweden was dissolved 
in 1905, and the relationship between the 
two nations became badly strained, they have 
now come to complete agreement, appar- 
ently, so far as neutrality in the present crisis 
is concerned. 

Of the three Scandinavian peoples, Mr. 
Bjérkman finds that there is more pro- 
German sentiment among the Swedes than in 
either Denmark or Norway, although he be- 
lieves that these sympathies imply no animos- 
ity towards England, and, in fact, are joined 
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with a great deal of genuine love for France. 
The key to the situation, he says, is simply 
that Sweden does not love Germany so much 
as she fears, and, for that reason, hates Rus- 
sia. The geographical position of Sweden 
largely explains this state of mind. Sweden 
lost Finland to Russia in 1809 after the 
countries had been at war for more than two 
centuries. Although the Finns have neither 
race nor language in common with the 
Swedes, Finland has been an integral part of 
Sweden, and to this day there remains in Fin- 
land a Swedish-speaking population of about 
250,000. A Russian menace to Sweden was 
suggested by the violent Russian attacks on 
Finnish nationalism, the massing of Russian 
troops in Finland, the revelation of Russian 
espionage within Sweden and the building of 
railways through Finland to the common 
border in the extreme north. 

Freedom to pursue their own course with- 
in their own country is all that the Swedes 
care for. Swedes will be neutral until by 
open infringement of their rights they are 
compelled to take up arms. They will be 
friendly with every nation that leaves them 
alone,—even Russia. ‘They are looking for 
no expansion of their territory. They do 
not fear a practically free Finland tied to 
Russia by bounds of affection. They do 
fear a harassed and oppressed Finland 
that may be prepared as a tool against 
themselves. 





THE EUROPEAN WAR AS AN EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITY | 


HERE are, or were, German scholars 
engaged in editing three or four serious 
journals in the intervals of other exacting 
professional employments, but there is only 
one such American, Cattell. 
The initial number of School and Society, 


a weekly publication which aims to become 


“the professional journal for those engaged 
in the work of our lower and higher schools, 
and to be of interest to the wider public for 
whom education is of vital concern,” made 
its appearance on January 2, under the edi- 
torship of Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, who, in 
addition to teaching psychology in Columbia 
University, edits the weekly Science, the 
Popular Science Monthly, the monthly 
American Naturalist, and the _scientifico- 
biological “American Men of Science,” of 
which a third edition is now in preparation. 
The new journal, the only weekly publica- 


tion of its kind in the world, will “empha- 
size the relations of education to the social 
order,” as well as several other things, for 
which wide the prospectus. 

Under the title “Teaching the War” the 
president of Clark University, Dr. G. Stan- 
ley Hall, contributes to the first issue of the 
above-mentioned journal an analysis of the 
attitude thus far taken by school authorities 
throughout the country toward the ques- 
tion of giving instruction on current war 
topics, and presents his own views as to how 
teachers can “turn to pedagogic use the sud- 
den flood of palpitating interest” which the 
great European struggle has awakened. 


First, what are we doing? An inquiry by a 
student of mine not yet complete has already 
shown us that out of 109 representative cities in 
the country in 39 different States, 87 teach the 
war, some intensively, while only 22 do not yet. 
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Two even forbid all allusion to it and have 
dropped not only current events but all European 
geography and history, although it hardly need 
be said that the most timid localities are where 
politics most dominate education. Of 12 States 
8 have decreed for teaching (and 4 against). 
Some cities spend from ten to thirty minutes daily 
teaching the war, from the fourth grade of the 
grammar up through the high school, while from 
twenty minutes to an hour a week is more com- 
mon. 


Several more or less plausible reasons for 
not teaching the war have been advanced by 
the authorities in places where it is excluded ; 
but 


it is significant that out of our 109 cities not one 
of the 87 cities which now teach the war has 
found this course criticized by the parents of the 
children of any nationality, while there has often 
been a storm of protest against the timid and pur- 
blind pedagogy which excludes it. - 

On the other hand, the reasons given in the 
8 States and 87 cities that do teach it may be 
roughly summed up as follows: 

First, it is a great vitalizer of geography, and 
to bring and show maps of the positions of the 
armies and of the countries involved, with places 
that come to a focus of interest from day to day, 
is capable of impressing a very wide vital interest 
in geography. 

Second, we have a chance to see history in the 
making. Historic tendencies from many centuries 
are focusing to and will diverge from this mo- 
mentous epoch, in which history is made day by 
day more rapidly than ever before. We can thus 
now see not only history but political geography 
in the making. 

Third, in the higher school grades innumerable 
questions of economics, trade, market, effects on 
various industries, social, civic and political or- 
ganization of the countries involved, and some 
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even add about all topics in the school, can be 
given in a high degree of vitalization. 

Fourth, it is the greatest opportunity ever af- 
forded to impress upon the minds of children, 
without distinction of parties, the barbarity, de- 
structiveness and brutality of war and the bless- 
ings of peace. 

Fifth, it gives a large surface of contact between 
the school and life, which tend so strongly to be 
isolated from each other, so the children leave 
their souls behind them when they enter school. 
Considering the interest of every live boy in con- 
flict, the war is a dynamo of educational energy 
which should make the entire school system vastly 
more effective while it lasts and perhaps for some 
time after. 

Sixth, it makes young Americans citizens of the 
world, not only of the country, and teaches them 
the right appreciation of the relations of other 
lands to theirs. 

Seventh and most often stressed of all, it teaches 
the great lesson of Americanism and toleration, 
and teaches the young to agree to differ, cultivates 
a judicial as above a partisan attitude, which is 
perhaps the very palladium of the strength of this 
country in the world, because here citizenship 
means outgrowing and rising above the old-world 
prejudice and racial animosities that have come 
down for centuries since the old religious wars, 
and which have made nations suspect and hate 
their neighbors, and gives us a wholesome realiza- 
tion that we have none of these old dangerous 
European chimneys in our political structure, lia- 
ble at any moment to set fire to the whole. 


The author proceeds to offer detailed sug- 
gestions as to profitable lines of instruction 
under each of the foregoing heads. His ar- 
ticle should be of great interest, not only to 
those who are “teaching the war,” but also 
to all who are engaged in “learning” it—i. e., 
Americans of all ages. 


HOW STORIES OF ATROCITIES ARE 
INVENTED 


NE of the lessons taught by the war is 

the general unreliability of newspaper 
accounts of atrocities committed by soldiers. 
As a rule they have been proved to be purely 
imaginative creations, part of that output 
which is the special contribution of war to 
literature. They are the product not only 
of war correspondents, but of all sorts of fic- 
tion writers and poets. It is a species of in- 
ventiveness of which no country can claim a 
monopoly, a pretty even balance of power 
being maintained among all the belligerent 
nations. 

Sometimes the stories come from the neu- 
tral countries. The Berlin Vorwaerts re- 
cords an interesting tale of terror which was 
hatched in our own New York. At the out- 
break of the war a German poet, Hans 


Heinz Ewers, happened to be visiting New 
York. Though far from the scene of hos- 
tilities, he was immediately inspired by the 
war muse and wrote a poem entitled “My 
Mother’s House,” which was published in 
German in a Berlin newspaper and in Eng- 
lish in The Fatherland. The poem gives a 
touching picture of the way in which his 
mother’s house has been converted into a 
hospital. In one room lies a youthful sol- 
dier amidst beautiful little bits of artistic 
objects collected from every part of the 
world. Alas! the youth cannot enjoy the 
beauty of his surroundings. ‘The Belgians 
in Loucin, near Liége, have gouged out his 
eyes. Four other soldiers are in the dining- 
room, one of whom will never recover, hav- 
ing been struck by a dum-dum bullet. There 
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are sixteen wounded soldiers in the house of 
the poet’s mother; every room is a chamber of 


horrors. 

Upon reading the poem the editor of the 
Berlin Vorwaerts wrote to the correspond- 
ent of his paper in Diisseldorf, where Ewers’ 
mother lives, to investigate the story. The 
following is the correspondent’s report as 
translated by J. E. Koettgen in the New 
York Call: 


In accordance with your request I have been 
to the house of Hans Heinz Ewers’ mother, and 
am in a position to state that the old lady never 
had one or several soldiers in her home to care 
for, and especially none whose eyes had been 
gouged out. Ewers’ mother is a kindly but frail 
old lady, full of motherly pride in her poet son. 
She explained to me that in consequence of the 
poem (I had not mentioned the poem to her) she 
had had many inquiries already, especially from 
Berlin. But the poem was merely a production 
of her son’s. imagination. It is true that she had 
written to her son about her visits to wounded sol- 
diers in the hospitals, but not a word about gouged- 
out eyes. She herself knew of no such case from 
personal experience, and as to caring for wounded 
soldiers in her own home, to do that she had 
neither the physical strength, nor was she mate- 
rially in a position to undertake such work. It 
was really touching to hear the old lady read the 
poem, which she did with such feeling and con- 
fidence as only a mother can who loves her son 
above everything else. I should therefore be very 
sorry for the little old lady if her son were pun- 
ished in public for his unconscionable atrocity 
stories, as he really deserves. 


He has not been punished, however, Koett- 
gen adds. On the contrary, he is reported 
to have been appointed court poet and 
decorated with the iron cross of the first 
class. 

On the other hand, we are told that the 
stories against the German soldiers rest upon 
an equally flimsy foundation. Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, in an article called 
“Deutschland,” scouts the idea that German 
soldiers are capable of committing atrocities. 


6 Nee difficult problem of adjusting the 
monetary system to meet the exigencies 
resulting from a world-war such as that now 
being fought out in Europe, is treated in 
Nuova Antologia (Rome). The writer out- 
lines what Italy’s financial policy should be 
in this emergency, giving his views as follows: 
_ The three essential factors of military prepara- 
tion and of success in war are diplomacy, arma- 
ments, and finance. While all Italians believe that 
the government will utilize our neutrality for 





| active and energetic military preparation,—which 
} Must be as thorough ‘as possible, whatever the 
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What other nation, he asks, has expert 
authorities on art accompanying the armies 
to see to it that when a city is occupied 
its art treasures are properly taken care 
of? When Rheims fell these experts took the 
German soldiers through the cathedral, and 
the soldiers all crowded around them, eager 
to learn and to see. Could such men com- 
mit outrages on human beings or wantonly 
destroy works of art? The present charges 
against the German soldiers are as baseless 
as those that were current in the war of 
1870, which, in the matter of spreading false 
reports, furnishes an exact parallel to what 
is taking place now. Concerning the condi- 
tions in that war, Chamberlain says, he can 
speak from the fulness of his experience, be- 
cause he had lived in France before and im- 
mediately after the war. 


It was everywhere the same story. I never met 
a single Frenchman who even intimated that he 
himself had suffered any cruelty, or even unnec- 
essary harsh treatment, from the Germans. The 
residents of Versailles assured me that the Ger- 
man soldiery did not dare to misbehave there be- 
cause it was the chief headquarters and the resi- 
dence of the King. But in Normandy, they said, 
the Germans acted like fierce barbarians. It hap- 
pened that I was connected with certain peasant 
families in Normandy. I inquired, and was in- 
formed that there were no atrocities there. They 
were fortunate. The army, operating under Man- 
teuffel, were a splendid lot of men, so perfectly 
disciplined that they did not dare to steal an egg. 
But in Alsace, I was told, the conditions must 
have been terrible. I happened to become ac- 
quainted with an Alsatian pastor, a rabid Ger- 
manophobe,: but no liar. When I put the same 
question to him, he took out a sketch-book from a 
drawer and showed me a German infantry sol- 
dier of giant stature peeling potatoes in his kitchen; 
an Uhlan sitting on a stone bench in front of the 
door and with awkward tenderness feeding the 
bottle to an Infant; and other idyls of a similar 
nature. “Quelle bonne pate d’hommes!” he ex- 
claimed almost with pathos. “What kind-hearted 
men!” And then came the usual remark: “We 
were lucky, but in Orleannais it was terrible.” 


ITALY’S FINANCIAL STATUS 


cost,—it is indispensable that not less attention be 
given to the economic problems, but too much neg- 
lected by the Italian press, which should not be 
allowed to degenerate into a mere vehicle for 
disseminating war news. 

The tragic events that are transpiring doubtless 
have a mighty and poignant interest for the gen- 
eral public; but those charged with the responsi- 
bility of our political relations, even with the ex- 
position of these relations in the press, should 
earnestly consider that economic resources con- 
tribute largely to a country’s life, prosperity and 
victory. Hence in time of war they must be all 
the more jealously guarded. Whatever course 
Italy should eventually choose, whether to remaia 
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neutral or to enter the arena of war,—at as late 
a date as possible,—it is imperatively necessary 
that her financial and economic resources be much 
more thoroughly and systematically ordered than 
they are at present. The two principal objects to 
be attained are as follows: 

1. To alleviate the consequences and the hurt- 
ful reactions of the present war, so as to lessen the 
economic ills while our neutrality is preserved, and 
to provide for a complete and satisfactory resump- 
tion of the normal order of things as soon as peace 
shall have been concluded. 

2. To place the country in a position to sup- 
port without undue strain an active policy, should 
this become absolutely essential for the mainten- 
ance of Italy’s rights and interests. 


Of the widespread moral and material 
unrest in Italy, and of the turn that country’s 
affairs may take in the near future, especially 
should she abandon her neutrality, the writer 
says: 


Very few among us believe that our land could 
embark in a war without undergoing grave finan- 
cial and economic disturbances; it is enough for 
us to reflect upon what has already happened, even 
after our wise declaration of neutrality. 

In any case, Italy has made a significant prac- 
tical experiment at this time showing the advan- 
tages of a policy of currency expansion, advantages 
which can hardly be denied in good faith. Last 
July, when business was normal, no one was heard 
to complain of a shortage of small notes. The 
war breaks out in the first days of August, busi- 
ness slows up, and such notes, instead of being 
over-abundant, become so scarce as to obstruct the 
entire business machinery of the land. Dealings 
on a small scale, the payment of salaries, and 
all petty expenses are beset with such difficulties 
as to arouse general complaint. A fortnight later, 
the government issues a decree providing for an 
increase of the number of one and two lire notes, 
and before a single new bill has been emitted, 
small notes again come into circulation. 

This is, in fact, the usual and praiseworthy 
expedient used by England in time of panic, 
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whether resulting from ordinary financial crises, 
or from war, namely, to authorize a practically 
unlimited issue of bank-notes, not in order to 
force them into circulation, but to produce the 
psychological effect necessary to check a panic, so 
that the number of new notes that really find their 
way into the hands of the people is much smaller 
than they would clamor for in case a limit on 
circulation were maintained. 

It was early in August that the English Goy- 
ernment permitted a large issue of Bank of Eng- 
land notes. If at the same time the Italian Gov- 
ernment had taken similar action there can be 
no doubt that the same results would have been 
realized in Italy as in England, a diminution or 
cessation of the panic among depositors, most of 
whom would have ceased to throng to the doors of 
the banks; less hoarding; an almost normal prose- 
cution of commerce and industry, in so far as this 
depends upon ready money; a minimum increase 
of circulation, because the greater the amount that 
can be issued, the smaller the amount that it is 
found necessary to really issue. 


In conclusion this writer insists that Italy 
would benefit greatly by a less conservative 
financial policy, by a removal of the too rigid 
restrictions on currency that have so far been 
preserved, of this he says: 


We must not ignore the gravity of the political 
and financial problems the government has had 
to confront, but it is none the less certain that 
our country, which has suffered and still suffers 
so much, expects that more efficient aid in_ its 
troubles which other lands are now enjoying. It was 
a sad spectacle to see our vintage left to its own 
resources when no other branch of industry seemed 
more worthy of assistance. At present, more ener- 
getic action on the part of producers, manufac- 
turers and exporters is invoked on every side, in 
order to attain conditions less oppressive than those 
now prevailing; but this would be absolutely vain 
without a different financial policy on the part of 
the State, one designed to facilitate a broadening 
of credits and discounts by the larger and smaller 
banks. 


EUROPEAN LOAN BANKS IN WAR TIME 


HE disturbance of credits in commerce 

and industry caused by the present in- 
ternational war has given rise to many differ- 
ent kinds of preventive measures or pallia- 
tives, in the various countries directly or 
indirectly involved, and some of these are 
discussed and examined by Signor Carrara in 
Rivista Internazionale (Rome). 

In Germany the government, from the 
very outset of the war, organized a system 
of short-term loans (from three to six 
months) upon merchandise or listed securi- 
ties, issuing against this pledge notes receiv- 
able in state institutions, but not obligatory 
as legal tenders for debts to individuals. The 
emission of such notes up to 1,500,000,000 


marks was authorized, no pledge of less than 
100 marks’ value being accepted ; the amount 
of the loan was to equal from one-half to 
two-thirds of the estimated value of the 
security deposited, at the rate of interest 
ruling in the Reichsbank. 

A similar course has been pursued by Aus- 
tria, the total amount of the notes to be is- 
sued being limited to 500,000,000 Austrian 
crowns. The term of these loans is generally 
limited to three months; in exceptional cases, 
however, it may be extended to six months. 

Of the neutral countries, the Swiss Con- 
federation has adopted analogous measures, 
but here the loan ‘institution, with its main | 
office in Ziirich, is accorded the right of issu- | 
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ing bank-notes to the amount of 25,000,000 
francs, which become legal tenders, not, how- 
ever, as yet redeemable in specie or govern- 
ment bank-notes. As security for the loans, 
government bonds, both Swiss and foreign, 
active listed securities, as well as merchan- 
dise not liable to deterioration, may be accept- 
ed. As with Germany and Austria, the in- 
terest charge is not to exceed that of the 
state banks. 

In all these countries the loan bank is a 
judicially responsible body, the operations of 
which are guaranteed by the state. Of their 
status and utility Signor Carrara says: 


We have to do here with institutions founded to 
meet the peculiar emergencies arising from the 
war; essentially they are doing, on a large scale, 
the work of pawnbrokers. Much has been written 
in all lands against this business, but the facts 
have demonstrated that in certain stages of acute 
crisis it may serve a useful purpose. We should 
also bear in mind that these institutions are differ- 
entiated by the limited scope and aim of their 
activities, solely to aid commerce and _ industry. 
This is clearly shown by the relatively large per- 
centage of the loan in relation to the value of the 
security, and more than all by the low rate of 
interest, which may not exceed the current rate 
of the state banks. 

Undoubtedly these are foundations directly due 
to the war, destined to alleviate the miseries it has 
caused. Their mission is not to develop commerce 
and industry, but to sustain them in this crisis and 
to protect them from the rapacity of speculators 
only too ready to profit by the present opportunity 
for securing on easy terms the merchandise and 
securities of the merchants and manufacturers 
who may be forced to realize on them. We must 
admit that those merchants who. are obliged to 
pledge their merchandize or their machines, and 
are therefore not able to utilize them, and have 
besides to pay interest on their loans, are worse 
off than those who pledge securities and jewelry, 
or the like, as these have no direct influence upon 
productions, and generally represent the savings 
of the merchant or manufacturer, who may have 
preserved himself from a disastrous failure by 
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obtaining the loan. In any case these loan insti- 
tutions founded by Germany, Austria, and Switz- 
erland are of a transitory character, and are 
only destined to endure while the exceptional 
conditions brought about by the war last, 
and to be dissolved as soon as the war shall 
have ended and business shall have resumed its 
normal course. 


The writer notes that the urgent necessity 
for the systematic prosecution of agricultural 
work in this conflict, when so many farmers 
and farm laborers are serving in the army, 
was immediately recognized by Austria, and 
that in this country special and stringent 
regulations were enacted from the very be- 
ginning of the war to avoid the probable 
dangers as far as possible. 

To this end all persons of either sex 
within the territory of a commune were 
obliged, under the commissioners’ order, to 
aid in the harvesting and cultivation of the 
fields within the circumscription. Only 
ecclesiastics, physicians and persons entirely 
unable to work, and those whose whole time 
was required to cultivate their own land, 
were exempted. 

Moreover, the commission was empowered 
to use the draft animals and machines on 
any one given farm for another, when they 
were not in actual use on the home farm, and 
in case the labor resources of the commune 
should prove insufficient, a commission has 
the right to put itself in connection with an- 
other commune and call in the requisite aid. 
That these dispositions are subversive of the 
habitual order of things is recognized by 
Signor Carrara, who does not, however, 
criticize them, but on the contrary, in view 
of the abnormal conditions, thinks them de- 
serving of praise. None the less, he expresses 
the hope that it may soon be possible to 
suspend all such extra-legal measures. 


HOW GERMANY AND AUSTRIA-HUN- 
GARY ARE FINANCING THE WAR 


Te money is the sinew of war even 
Napoleon admitted, and Frederick the 
Great said he needed money first, last and 
all the time for his many wars. ‘The ques- 
tion of raising funds for the present gigantic 
conflict is discussed under the title, “The 
New German War Credit Budget,” by Dr. 
in the Neue Freie Presse 
(Vienna). 

The article opens with some remarkable 
When the French adventurer, 


began to alarm Europe, and was about to 
establish a military dictatorship, Bismarck 
ordered an estimate of the cost of a two- 
fronted war for Germany. It was then com- 
puted that the first six weeks would cost 
about two milliards of marks (approximately 
$500,000,000). The chancellor held this 
amount to be much too high. The war of 
1870-71 had not cost Germany more than 
1750 millions of marks ($437,500,000). 
The figures had to be revised, but gave the 
same result as in the first case. Since then 
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the German army has kept growing and the 
very expensive navy has been added. 

In a recently published pamphlet, Die 
Kreigsrechnung (“The War Bill’), publish- 
ed by Georg Reimer, Berlin, the writer has 
estimated the cost for the first month of war 
for Germany at two and a half milliards of 
marks ($625,000,000). Nine hundred mil- 
lions have already been spent for transporta- 
tion alone,—horses, automobiles, etc. How- 
ever, the expenses recede materially after an 
accomplished mobilization. One milliard per 
month, equal to 33,000,000 marks ($8,250,- 
000) per day, is a safe average for Germany 
from the second month on. ‘The initial cost 
depends, of course, more or less on rapidity 
in the progress of the operations of war, but 
if the expenditures are distributed over a 
longer period of time, we get an estimate of 
seven marks ($1.75) per day per man. On 
a basis of six months’ duration of war from 
two fronts, Germany needs about seven and 
a half milliards, for nine months’ duration 
ten milliards ($2,500,000,000). ‘The writer 
proceeds to analyze the resources: 

The Empire had at its disposal five milliards of 
marks from the first war credit budget; the sec- 
ond from December 2 provided for an equal 
amount. On the opening of hostilities the war 
chest contained 240,000,000 in gold and something 
over 30,000,000 in silver. ‘Taking in consideration 
Die Wehrabgabe [defensive tax] that became law 
before the war and should have brought in one 
milliard within three years, we can say that after 
granting the recent five milliards, Germany has 
at its disposal the funds for a war lasting ten 
months. ‘This would mean a war leading into 
May of the current year. However, in order to 
avoid scarcity of money, the letter of the law al- 
lows the time limit to expire at the end of March,— 
the end of the current fiscal year. We see then 
that the heads of the German financial staff are 
even guarded against surprises. Yet a new bud- 
get will not be required for some time, because a 
loan of five milliard marks, exceeding the French 
war indemnity of five milliard francs by 25 per 
cent., cannot be expected on such short notice from 
small, middle-class, or even large capitalists. 


Dr. Wolf estimates the economical losses 
that Germany will suffer from the war at 
one-third of the normal national income 
realized in time of peace. For normal years 
this is set at about forty milliards, though 
some authorities consider these figures rather 
high. Deducting one-third from this amount, 
twelve months of war would leave a sum of 
twenty-seven milliards of marks. 

It seems as if ten milliards could thus be 
spared for the state without incurring any 
disadvantage to productive capacity. The 
question is only: Has the money really been 
saved? In normal years the annual savings 
of Germany were from eight to cight and a 


half milliards. In time of war, thanks to 
greater economy, they can be put down at six 
milliards. Hence the advisability of refrain- 
ing from a third loan the size of the first two 
for some time to come, and being content 
with procuring the funds for redeeming the 
coupons deposited with the Reichsbank. The 
termination of the war, at least on one of the 
two fronts is also within the range of possi- 
bility, and it is, of course, the intention to use 
the indemnity to be paid by the enemy. The 
writer, comparing the English method of 
financing the war, says: 

In view of these possibilities to be reckoned 
with, the German Government does not think of 
introducing the British pattern of war taxes. We 
will not recur to the expedient adopted by Lloyd 
George of plundering the taxpayer already seri- 
ously reduced in his income by an extortionate in- 
come tax. There is no necessity for Germany to 
drop into such ways. 


In a second article the Austrian daily deals 
with the difficulties of raising funds on the 
Austro-Hungarian side and the happy solu- 
tion of the problem. ‘The leader comments 
on how the deceased Minister of Finance, 
Count Zaleski, had to go to the American 
banking firm, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., for the 
covering of the expenditures relative to arma- 
ments in the Balkan wars. ‘These bankers, 
however friendly to Austria, do not look for 
less than 7 per cent. in the old world, and 
the loan of a rather paltry 125,000,000 
of crowns ($25,000,000) was a defeat and a 
disappointment for the Dual Monarchy. 
Two and a half milliards, the present war 
loan, has been floated without Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., without Morgan or other masters of 
high finance. His loans sprung directly from 
the wealth and goodwill of the people and 
is taken as a lasting political demonstration, 
a proof of the unexhausted wells of patri- 
otism of the Dual Monarchy. 

The belligerent states expend as much 
daily as the whole Servian campaign in the 
Balkan war may have cost. In the game we 
are witnessing the bowl thrown on the alley 
knocks down a milliard at a time, and there 
is hardly any use talking except at ten figures. 
Germany has arrived at the tenth, England 
at the fourteenth milliard. 


After four months of war the present budget of 
two and a half milliards, 800 millions of which 
were signed in Hungary, is not intended for past, 
but for future operations. It will enable Austria- 
Hungary to carry on the war over the winter into 
the spring. The sign of weakness when Count 
Larisch had to go borrowing in Paris before the 
first cannon shot is past. Instead of paying 7 per 
cent. to strangers, the 6 per cent. of the present 
loan will stay at home. We are proud of what 
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has been accomplished economically. It has pro- 
duced an atmosphere of renewed confidence. 
Money was always lacking in Austro-Hungarian 
wars and the fear of scarcity hung like nightmare 
over us. Who is now talking about the disinte- 
gration of the different nationalities of the Dual 
Monarchy, when they all, from the humblest to 
the highest, have sacrificed their shares? The 
burnt offerings put on the altar of the common 
enmity have indeed largely been contributed by 
the poorer classes. 


As to how Austria-Hungary stands com- 
pared with other belligerents we gather the 
following information. The Hungarian 


Minister of Defense, Baron Hazai, anent a 
debate in parliament, made the remark that 
there would be needed nine milliards for 
twelve months of war. Colonel von Renauld 
figured the expenses per day and head at six 
marks. General Andrée, former French 
Minister of War, declared in the Chamber 
of Deputies that a French campaign would 
devour 400 millions monthly. There are no 
exact figures for Austria-Hungary, but on 
authority it can be said that the load 
will be less than for either France or Ger- 
many. 





“FOR THE GERMAN PEOPLE PEACE 
WITH FREEDOM” 


OME of the most interesting develop- 

ments in connection with the great war 
have had to do with the influence of the press 
upon public opinion. In this country all the 
important daily newspapers recognized the 
gravity of the European situation from the 
moment that war was declared, and many of 
them have spent vast sums of money in the 
effort to inform their readers not merely of 
what was taking place on the battlefields, but 
of the underlying forces, political and eco- 
nomic, that brought on the war and which 
must be reckoned with in the conclusion of 
peace. 

The New York Times is one of the papers 
that have displayed marked enterprise in this 
regard. In the matter of publishing and 
circulating documentary materials relating 
to the war the Times has excelled all its con- 
temporaries, even its London namesake “the 
Thunderer”’ itself, and its treatment of the 
news of the war is so highly regarded in Eng- 
land that material from its columns has been 
repeatedly cabled to London and reprinted 
by English papers. Its daily interpretation 
of events and tendencies has also drawn the 
attention of the English-speaking world to 
an unusual degree. From the very first its 
editorial utterances respecting the war have 
been enlightened, well-considered, dignified, 
and forceful. One of these war editorials 
has attained the remarkable distinction of 
transmission and reproduction in many news- 
papers throughout Great Britain, and the 
comment of leading British journals places 
it among the most influential writings that 
have been published in this country since the 
outbreak of the war. 

This article, entitled “For the German 
People, Peace with Freedom,” appeared in 

Feb.—? 


the Times of December 15, and is under- 
stood to have been the work of the editor-in- 
chief of the Times, Mr. Charles R. Miller, 
who is one of the veterans among American 
newspaper writers. Mr. Miller came to the 
Times just forty years ago, having served an 
apprenticeship of three years on the Spring- 
field Republican immediately after his gradu- 
ation from Dartmouth College. The ano- 
nymity of the editorial page has not succeeded 
wholly in concealing during all these years 
Mr. Miller’s individual traits of thought 
and style. 

The article on “Peace with Freedom” 
opens with the affirmation that Germany is 
already doomed to defeat. 


Bankrupt in  statesmanship, overmatched in 
arms, under the moral condemnation of the civil- 
ized world, befriended only by the Austrian and 
the Turk, two backward-looking and dying na- 
tions, desperately battling against the hosts of 
three great Powers to which help and reinforce- 
ment from States now neutral will certainly come 
should the decision be long deferred, she pours 
out the blood of her heroic subjects and wastes 
her diminishing substance in a hopeless struggle 
that postpones but cannot alter the fatal decree. 


Yet this very doom, in the opinion of the 
writer, may become the deliverance of the 
German people, “if they will betimes but 
seize and hold their own.” We are reminded 
from the pages of history that with the fall 
of Napoleon came the real emancipation of 
the French people, and that later the French 
Republic itself arose aftcr the imperialism of 
Napoleon III had been overthrown at Se- 
dan. The writer leaves it to be inferred that 
the only outcome of the present war must 
be the overthrow of German imperialism, 
but, he asks, will the Germans blindly insist 
on having their Waterloo, their Sedan, their 
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MR. CHARLES R. MILLER, OF THE NEW YORK 

“TIMES,” WHOSE APPEAL TO THE GERMAN PEO- 

PLE, “PEACE WITH FREEDOM,’ HAS BEEN READ 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 


St. Helena too? ‘A million Germans have 
been sacrificed, a million German homes are 
desolate. Must other millions die and yet 
other millions mourn before the people of 
Germany take in the court of reason and 
human liberty their appeal from the imperial 
and military caste that rushes them to their 
ruin?” 

The wretched incompetence of German 
diplomacy in the crisis of last July is clearly 
set forth. It is declared that Germany lit- 
erally forced an alliance for this war _ be- 
tween England and Russia, two powers 
often antagonistic in the past, and having 
now no common interest save the curbing of 


Germany. If German diplomacy was in- 
competent, German imperialism was not less 
at fault in plunging the empire into war 
with three great nations which were able to 
meet Germany with forces more than dou- 
ble her own. 

The article does not go so far as to charge 
incompetence against the German military 
machine. ‘““The German army was magnifi- 
cent in its strength, in equipment, and in 
valor.” The simple truth is that it was over- 
matched. It is well known that the plan of 
the General Staff was to rush upon Paris, 
overwhelm France, and then turn on Russia. 
But the rush upon Paris failed. ‘‘When the 
invaders were driven back from the Marne 
to the Aisne and the Belgian frontier Ger- 
many’s ultimate defeat was registered in. the 
book of fate and heralded to the watching 
world.” 

Furthermore, this article declares, the 
world cannot and will not let Germany win. 
All the nations of Europe knowing Germany 
now as they did not know her before, believe 
that under German domination peace and 
security would vanish from the earth. So if 
a deadlock is reached in the conflict and it 
seems clear that England, France, and Rus- 
sia cannot overcome Germany, they will be 
joined by Italy, Holland, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, the Greeks, and the men of the Bal- 
kans. “For their own peace and safety the 
nations must demolish that towering struc- 
ture of militarism in the center of Europe 
that has become the world’s danger-spot, its 
greatest menace.” 

So this writer argues that the only possi- 
ble end of the war is through the defeat of 
Germany, and why, he asks, should the Ger- 
man people make further sacrifice of blood 
to save the pride and shoulder-straps of Ger- 
man officialdom? “It means a million more 
battlefield graves. It means frightful addi- 
tions to the bill of costs and to the harshness 
of the terms. Since the more dreadful end- 
ing is in plain view, why not force,the better 
ending now?” 

Americans of German birth or of Ger- 
man descent may have a duty to perform in 
this matter. Seeing and feeling the truth 
about the present position of Germany, it 
would be unfraternal and cruel for German- 
Americans further to keep the truth from 
their brothers in the Fatherland who are not 
now permitted to know the whole truth. 
“The sword must go, the scabbard, too, and 
the shining armor. , If the Germans here 
have at all the ear of the Germans there, can 
they not tell them so?” 
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THE GERMAN POETS AND THE WAR 


HE tremendous war enthusiasm that has 

swept all classes of German society is 
most strikingly reflected in the change it has 
wrought in German literature. Before the 
war Germany’s leading authors belonged for 
the most part in the camp of the radicals. 
They were hostile to the Kaiser’s Govern- 
ment, hungered for more democracy, sup- 
ported the cause of the people, were opposed 
to militarism, preached peace and even in- 
ternationalism, and often actively sided with 
that movement in Germany the aim of which 
was not only to overthrow the monarchy but 
to introduce democracy in social and eco- 
nomic affairs as well. 

Gerhart Hauptmann, the most powerful 
advocate of the common people, never ceased 
to raise his voice in behalf of the poor, the 
downtrodden and the oppressed. Of gentle 
and humane disposition, he vigorously fought 
the military spirit, carried on an incessant 
propaganda for peace, winning for himself 
the Nobel prize for his efforts in the world 
peace movement. Richard Dehmel, one of 
the greatest poets of Germany, was an inter- 
nationalist. Karl Henckell was the work- 
ingmen’s poet, the poet of the Social Revolu- 
tion, “the poet of the present with his eyes 
turned to the future,” as he described him- 
self. Frank Wedekind, the most revolu- 
tionary of them all, always consistently 
fought tradition and conventional morality. 
To-day they and their fellow poets have all 
been seized with the war spirit and not only 
sing the war, in the most approved military 
fashion, but many of them are voluntarily 
fighting on the battlefield. 

In an article in Der Kampf Joseph Luit- 
pold Stern reproduces extracts from their 
war poems, which make very queer reading, 
taken in connection with the sentiments ex- 
pressed by these poets in the past. Haupt- 
mann calls on every German to pick up his 
sickle and now down a blade of grass. 


A blade of grass that drips with blood, 
No mercy show; mow down the grass. 


And the German answers: 


I’ll mow and mow and never rest. 


Richard Dehmel once wrote a poem: 


To-day, says Stern, he speaks of “the 
enemy’s hordes” and of “robbers,” “merce- 
naries,” “scoundrels,” “slaves.” Once he 
had coined the phrase, ““We, the world!” 
To-day he cries, “What? Is Germany to 
fling about Christian phrases instead of 
bombs and grenades?” “I and the future!” 
he once sang. To-day he is a volunteer sol- 
dier, a subaltern, and grows enthusiastic over 
the bursting of shrapnel and the smashing of 
the enemy. ‘This sudden change has come 
over most of the German lyric poets. ‘They 
have_suddenly—become_haters. The only 
thing in which they do not quite agree is as 
to whom to hate most savagely. Some of 
them, unable at once to cut themselves en- 
tirely loose from their social attitude of the 
past, turn their hatred against czarism, 
though Karl Henckell has also attacked 
France. 

The bitterest hatred is directed against 
England, the poet Ernst Lissauer leading all 
the rest. “What care we for Russia, what 
care we for France? Shot for shot, and 
blow for blow! We cherish hatred only 
against one enemy. We love in unison, we 
hate in unison; we all have but one enemy— 
England.” And Herbert Eulenberg chimes 
in: “OQ, England, perfidious Albion! We 
shall never forget this, that thou hast be- 
trayed thy brothers for the sake of mere 
money.” Some, however, make no distinction 
between nations, impartially hurling their 
venomous shafts against all. In this class 
the palm must undoubtedly be awarded to 
Heinrich Vierordt, author of the poem 
“Germany, Hate!” 


O Germany, hate, in cold, in icy blood, 

Kill millions on millions of the devilish brood. 
Let the bodies heap up mountain high 

And the smoke of the flesh ascend to the sky. 


O Germany, hate now, let this be your test,— 
The bayonet thrust in the enemy’s breast. 

Take no one a prisoner, strike everyone dead, 
And draw round the wastelands a girdle of red. 


One discordant voice in this harmonious 
chorus is Julius Bab, who though he accepts 
the war as a grim necessity refuses to sound 
the note of hatred, and in his verses manages 


' to combine a love for his fatherland with a 
| larger love for humanity. 


Other poets, like 


| Karl Spitteler, Bruno Wille, William Bél- 


My fatherland is big. 

Ten nations have combined 
To make my little mind; 

I know not to what race 
The best in me to trace. 


sche, Von Ebner-Eschenbach and Ricarda 
Huch remain significantly and eloquently 
silent; while Hermann Hesse sings a touch- 
ing and beautiful song to peace: 
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We all had it— 

None knew how precious— 
We all drank it, 

Sweet draft of peace. 


How far away now! 
How strange the sound! 
None knows the day now, 
All wish it here. 


Several of the young poets, however, who 
had a few months’ experience of actual fight- 
ing have changed their martial strains, and 
their later poems show a return to a normal 
mood. Among these are Fritz von Unruh, 


Leo Sternberg, and Rudolf Leonhard. 
Moreover, new poets are springing up whose 
vision has not been clouded by the war and 
whose emotions find a different outlet than 
that of stirring up hatred and glorifying war. 
They are taking up the thread of progress 
where the old German poets have dropped 
it. Such is the vitality of Germany that at 
the very moment when all her enlightened 
forces are being engulfed in the general cata- 
clysm, a new generation is arising to fill in 
the gap and continue the work of the for- 
ward movement of the German people. 





BERGSON AND GERMAN CYNICISM 


HEN! BERGSON, who has the repu- 
tation of being the greatest philosopher 
living to-day, was reported to have declared 
at a meeting of the French Academy that the 
spirit with which Germany entered the war 
was a cynical spirit amounting to a positive 
relapse into barbarism. To this Gerhart 
Hauptmann, the greatest literary figure of 
Germany and until the war a most vigorous 
opponent of militarism, replied that Bergson 
is nothing more than a “salon and pseudo- 
philosopher.” 

It happens, however, that Bergson is a 
student and admirer of German philosophy. 
He has mastered the teachings of Kant, and 
is familiar with the thought of the leading 
German philosophic writers of to-day. More- 
over, he was instrumental in procuring a 
French translation of the works of Georg 
Simmel, professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Naturally, therefore, Sim- 
mel does not agree with Hauptmann’s esti- 
mate of Bergson’s standing as a philosopher. 
And yet he is-just as angry with Bergson for 
calling Germany cynical and barbarous. In 
an article in the Internationale Monatsschrift 
in reply to Bergson he gives expression to his 
divided feelings, praising the French philoso- 
pher, but outraged at the imputation that 
there is any cynicism in the German attitude 
toward the war. 


If Hauptmann’s characterization of Bergson as 
a salon and pseudo-philosopher were true then 
there would -be no need of paying any attention 
to what he says about us. But as a matter of 
fact it is not so. Bergson has earried the distinc- 
tion not only of finding the best and most prag- 
matic expression for European ideas and strivings, 
but I am not alone among German philosophers 
in regarding him as the most powerful intellect 
of our day. It is true that intellect alone does 
not make a great philosopher. A certain other 
attribute is necessary, which, I have always main- 
tained, Bergson does not possess. But he is a 
great thinker, nevertheless, and the terrible thing 


is that not only mere pseudo-philosophers but men 
of sublime power of mind like Bergson should 
hold such opinions of us. No one would expect 
a different attitude from the average French pub- 
lic whose sole knowledge of Germany is derived 
from French newspapers. But that a Bergson 
should be willing to accept those opinions with- 
out exercising his critical faculty upon them shows 
the hopeless incapacity of the Frenchman to under- 
stand the German soul. In literary polemics the 
Frenchmen are masters, displaying a fine appre- 
ciation for the reality of things and always re- 
maining chivalrous. That these qualities should 
have so utterly abandoned them at the present 
juncture reveals a depth of delusion and perverse- 
ness the horror and tragedy of which no words 
are strong enough to express. 

Far from there being any cynicism in the 
German mental approach towards the war, 
Professor Simmel says that on the contrary 
the war has lifted the German people above 
every material and selfish consideration. 
Even the most thoughtless and cynical ele- 
ments of the population have been brought 
face to face with a larger problem before 
which their own individual interests have 
vanished into the region of the subconscious. 
For the first time they have become actively 
aware what a precious thing the social body 
is, how big their country has grown within 
the last few decades. No longer do they view 
things from a petty personal standpoint. 
They are part of a great whole now, which 
they had unconsciously helped to build up 
and which in the hour of peril they find 
means more to them than anything else in the 
world. The war has given them a large vi- 
sion, a wide outlook, which has nothing. in 
common with self-interest and which is the 
very negation of all that is understood by the 
word cynicism. What from the first stirred 
the German people to their very depths is not 
so much: the political and military danger as 
the consciousness that they were undergoing 
the crucible test, that their national exist- 
ence was at stake. 
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Gone is all the worship of Mammon. Gone is 
the fetish of external success which finds ex- 
pression only in money. ‘The self-seeking of in- 
dividuals and of classes to whom the collective 
whole was but a chimera has disappeared. No 
longer do we find among our people that search 
for mere estheticizing pleasures which totally dis- 
regards the evils and dangers of existence. To 
be sure, these our failings will reappear in some 
form or other in the future. We will not be 
angels. But for the present the causes or the re- 
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sults of cynicism have been eradicated from Ger- 
man life. The reason we could undertake this 
war at all was because we have freed ourselves 
from all that might have weakened our moral 
forces. If we were cynics we should perhaps 
have avoided the war at the expense of our dig- 
nity and future. What the cynic desires above all 
else is peace and quietness, security from outward 
danger, freedom from great agitations and up- 
heavals. His slogan has always been: “Apres 
nous le déluge.” 





THE GERMAN CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 


T= Catholics in Germany, it has been 
said, may be regarded as forming a 
state within a state. ‘There is a very dis- 
tinct line of cleavage in the Fatherland be- 
tween Catholics and other citizens, not only 
in the religious sphere, but in politics and 
to some extent in economics as well. Polit- 
ically, the adherents of the Roman Church 
are represented by the Centrum, numerically 
one of the strongest parties in the Reichstag. 
In the economic field they have always striven 
to hold the mass of Catholic working-men 
within the fold and to guard against their de- 
sertions to the Socialist camp by maintaining 
special Catholic labor unions. 

Bismarck was naturally displeased with 
their separatistic tendencies and taunted them 
with not being strong enough nationalists. 
They cared more for the international idea 
of their religion than for the German idea of 
their fatherland, he complained. Yet by the 
remarkable unity they display in the present 
war Bismarck has been proved as wrong con- 
cerning the German Catholics as Wilhelm 
was wrong when he called the Socialists 
“fellows without a fatherland.” Heinrich 
Schrérs, a Catholic theologian, professor at 
the University of Bonn, undertakes to show 
in the Internationale Monatsschrift the con- 
sistency between international Catholicism 
and fervent patriotism, and to explain the 
general attitude of the German Catholics in 
the present war. 


It is true [Schrérs admits] that Catholicism in 
Italy, and still more so in France, and perhaps to 
a certain degree in North America, is more 
markedly national in character than it is with us 
in Germany, not only in the application of the 
Catholic religion to home affairs and church in- 
stitutions, but also in the general formulation of 
Catholic ideas and in the conception of the prin- 
ciples and functions of our Church. 

If in these matters we are not so nationalistic 
as in other countries, if we adhere more firmly to 
what constitutes the essence of our faith, maintain- 
ing the purity of its supernational character, then 
we lay ourselves the less open to the suspicion of 
being willing to make sacrifices upon the altar of 


chauvinism. The conviction and devotion with 
which we uphold the Kaiser and are determined 
to fight for the defense and honor of our Empire 
is therefore added proof that this war is not a 
war of cupidity and conquest, but a war into 
which we have been forced against our will. Were 
it not so, it would be irreconcilable with the funda- 
mental principles of Catholicism. 


The writer then goes on to show that 
from the Catholic point of view German 
militarism was justified only by the menace 
of militarism in other countries, and that on 
one occasion, when the demands of the gov- 
ernment for an increase of the military bur- 
dens did not seem sufficiently warranted by 
necessity, the Catholic party offered such 
strong resistance as to lead to the dissolution 
of the Reichstag. Selfish militarism is antag- 
onistic to the Christian religion, the cardinal 
principle of which is love and righteousness. 
Catholic theologians from the time of the Fa- 
thers on through the scholiasts of the middle 
ages down to the present have consistently 
and steadfastly condemned war and prepara- 
tions for war. ‘They have condemned unjust 
wars not only by nations, but have declared 
it sinful for the individual to fight in such 
wars. 


It is one of the most painful necessities in the 
present situation [Schrérs continues] that we have 
to draw the sword against nations such as France, 
with whom we are united by the highest cultural 
interests and for whose science we have the deep- 
est regard. This is true especially of German 
Catholic theology, which, more than any other 
science, shares its broad foundations with the same 
science in other countries, particularly France. In 
fact, in a certain sense, our theology is identical 
with French theology. This is natural in view of 
the essential unity of Catholicism, which goes 
much deeper than the unity of Protestant theology. 
Between the Protestantism of Germany and the 
Protestantism of England, for example, there are 
no such close ties. 

In brief, between the Catholic theologians in 
Germany and those on the other side of the Vosges 
the relations are so close and intimate that to speak 
of national hostility between them is absurd. We 
should greatly deplore the humiliation of France 
or the impairing of its position as a civilized na- 
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tion. If in the present war we could detect any 
such object on the part of the German Govern- 
ment, even as a secret tendency, we should be the 
first to oppose it. 

It was Russia that was the immediate cause of 
the war, and to the Catholic world that is of ex- 
treme significance. Pan-Slavism is bound up with 
the Orthodox Christianity of the East. The Rus- 
sian cross on the Hagia Sophia of Constantinople 
is to become the symbol under which the Balkan 
nations are to join the Empire of the Czar, and 
under which the Greek-Russian. Church is to dom- 
inate the whole world. The deep enmity of that 
church toward Latin Christianity, which has ex- 
isted since their separation in the ninth century, 


has never been overcome. It still furnishes the 
fuel for the fire that welds the church communi- 
ties of the East. 

In the minds of the Russian people and of the 
Orthodox believers of the Balkan peninsula the 
present war is also a religious war. It is there- 
fore difficult to understand how the French clergy 
can be enthusiastic over their alliance with the 
Muscovite Empire. Even the non-Catholic French 
have good reason to fear Russian victory. Their 
interests in the Orient are strongly protected by 
the Catholic missions and by the age-long protecto- 
rate over them. If the Greek-Russian influence 
becomes predominant there, these missions will be 
wiped out of existence. 


. THE RUSSIAN POINT OF VIEW AS 
SET FORTH BY KROPOTKIN 


NE of the clearest, most cogent state- 
ments of Russia’s point of view on 
the war which has yet appeared in English 
comes in the form of a letter written by the 
famous Russian anarchist-exile, Peter Kro- 
potkin, from London, to the Russkiya V ye- 
domosti. 
Under the existing circumstances, says this 
eminent Russian revolutionist, 


every one who has the strength to do something, 
to whom all that was best in European civiliza- 
tion and for which the workingmen’s “Interna- 
tional” fought is dear, can do just one thing,— 
help Europe crush the foe of our most sacred cov- 
enants, German militarism and German imperial- 
ism. 


The best spirits of European liberalism, 
says Kropotkin, have fought this militarism. 
The German Socialist leaders, Bebel and 
Liebknecht, fought it in 1871, when they 
protested against the annexation of Alsace 
and Lorraine to the German Empire against 
the will of the people of those provinces. 
“They saw in this international robbery the 
source of new, inevitable wars, and with 
these the arrest of civilization and progress.” 
Bakunin, Garibaldi, among other radicals, as 
well as many of the “bourgeoisie of all Eu- 
rope,” protested against the harsh terms 
Prussia exacted from prostrate France. “All 
felt that the triumph of the Prussian Junker 
would inevitably lead to the triumph of mili- 
tarism and the mailed fist in all Europe, to 
the general detriment of culture.” 

Peaceful protestations against militarism, 
continues this Russian radical, have been un- 
availing since 


the power of the old order of the military state 
gained the upper hand, since he who, when send- 


ing German troops to China against the “Boxers,” 
could call himself Attila and order his soldiers 
to be as cruel as the hordes of Attila became the 
leader and spokesman of Germany; since this 
evil power gained the upper hand and let its bru- 
talized soldiers run loose in Western Europe, our 
duty is to resist this power by all means at our 
disposal. 


To the German contention that Russia’s 
support of Servia was the cause of the war, 
Kropotkin makes the following remarkable 
statement: 


It was well known to the statesmen of Western 
Europe that yet on the nineteenth of July the Ger- 
man government had irrevocably decided upon 
war. The Austrian ultimatum to Servia was the 
effect of this decision and not the cause. 

The final decision was arrived at on July nine- 
teenth. But how many times since 1871 was Ger- 
many ready to start war on France! Germany 
lived always in readiness for it, and France waited 
all the time for another invasion which she would 
be helpless to stop. Three times, at first in the 
reign of Alexander II and after of Alexander III, 
Russia was forced to intervene in order to avert 
the otherwise inevitable destruction of France. 
Within the last three years an European war was 
twice on the point of breaking out. In June, 1911, 
it was so near that here in England coal for war- 
ships was transported from Wales to Newcastle 
by rail. To transport by water would have been 
perhaps too slow and already unsafe. 

Last year Austria kept under arms a million of 
mobilized soldiers near her eastern frontier, and 
German cavalry yet in February, when snow still 
lay in Russia, stood on the western border of 
Poland, quite ready for advance. I know this 
from eye-witnesses. 


For various reasons,—chiefly the incom- 
plete conditions of several of Germany’s 
works of defense (notably the fortifications 
of the Kiel Canal,. and the forts around 
Kénigsberg and Danzig),—the war did not 
break out as soon as the Germans intended, 
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—so Kropotkin contends. And yet, he goes 


on to say, even last winter, 


various signs pointed to the proximity of the war, 
and in February, at Bordighera I argued with my 
friend the editor of the Temps Nouveau, how 
wrong the French were in protesting against the 
law. of three-year military 
service. There was no other 
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the seas. That class considers it offensive to Ger- 
many that her neighbors hinder her from taking 
possession of the rich (ready and inhabited) colo- 
nies in the Mediterranean (Morocco, Algeria, 
Egypt) and also of Asia Minor and a part of 
China, are ahead of her in the plans for seizing 
the future Adriatic of the Indian Ocean, that is, 
the Persian Gulf, and in gen- 
eral do not let her establish 





way, in view of Germany’s 
increase of her ready-for- 
battle army by two hundred 
thousand people. If France 
had ordered a mobilization, 
even partial, she would have 
appeared the author of the 
war. “The war will start,” 
I said, “as soon as harvest 
time approaches in Russia 
and France. ‘The Germans 
know that, otherwise, they 
will not have anything with 
what to feed their armies, 
particularly their rapidly ad- 
vancing cavalry. Remember 
that the war of 1870 started 
on July 15th.’ My Russian 
friends I advised to leave for 
home as early as possible... . 


Really, who of the Belgian 
statesmen did not know that 








her hegemony in _ Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

The rapid development of 
German manufacturing in- 
dustries within the last forty 
years without the simul- 
taneous growth of material 
prosperity among the peas- 
antry, which would afford a 
market for the sale of manu- 
factured goods (as in the 
United States), has made it 
that the immense mass of the 
German proletariat was be- 
ing infected with the same 
conquest plans, and _ also 
dreams now about the rapid 
development of the powerful, 
conquering capitalism. The 
result is a real worship of 
the idea of an unified mili- 
tary state, the adoration of 
the army, and a striking 








it had long been decided to 
conquer Belgium at a favor- 
able moment and to compel 
Holland to join the German empire, because in 
her hand are the straits which lead from the 
Indian Ocean into the Pacific? As to France, it 
was long, long ago decided to reduce her to the 
status of a third-rate power. ‘To these aims the 
whole life of the German empire has been di- 
rected. Millions of people, bourgeois and work- 
men alike, dream in Germany about these con- 
quests. 


The real cause of the war, this Russian 
writer and thinker insists, is the fact that, 


excepting an insignificant minority, that class 
which directs the political life of Germany was 
drunk with its triumph over France and its rap- 
idly developing military power on land and on 


PRINCE KROPOTKIN 


unanimity in dreams of con- 
quests. 


In general, Kropotkin believes the triumph 
of Germany in this war would mean the 
“subjection of all European civilization to 
problems of military domination.” 

As to the end of the struggle, he con- 
cludes thus: 


The Allies will win, and this war will be the 
last European war. The rights of all national- 
ities to free development will be recognized; 
the federative principle will find a wide ap- 
plication at the remaking of the map of Eu- 
rope. The horror of war and the inability of 
armed peace to prevent it strike the eye so 
forcibly that a period of universal disarmament 
approaches. 


GUARDING AGAINST INFECTION 
FROM WAR EPIDEMICS 


HANKS to the modern sciences of bac- 

teriology, asepsis, et cetera, the terrible 
epidemics that formerly followed in the wake 
of war, ravaging not only troops but the civ- 
ilian populace as well, and devastating whole 
continents, are now a thing of the past. 
However, when such enormous masses of 
men are engaged as in the present war, it is 
impossible to avoid outbreaks of infectious 
disease in camps and its subsequent penetra- 


tion into the surrounding populace, which 
the renewed tide of immigration may- bear 
even to our own shores. It will be well, 
therefore, to heed the precautions advised in 
an article on the subject in the Oesterreich- 
ische Rundschau (Vienna) by the eminent 
medical man, Dr. Weichselbaum. 

The chief war epidemics are the various 
forms of typhus and typhoid fevers, flux, and 
cholera, the former scourge of smallpox be- 
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ing now too well under control to be feared 
as much as formerly. Thus far, it is said, 
only flux and cholera have appeared. 


These diseases have much in common; both 
appear in these parts most frequently in late sum- 
mer and fall, and the seat of both is the intestinal 


canal. Hence, the germs of both are excreted with. 


the evacuations, and are communicated by contact 
with these,—only in case, however, that they enter 
the digestive canal by means of the mouth. The 
chief cause of this is the handling of food or 
putting the fingers in the mouth after such excreta 
have been touched, or when soiled linen, clothes, 
and utensils have been handled. Infection may 
also occur when the linen is laundered, if drops 
of the wash-water be accidentally splashed into 
the mouth. Food and drink may also carry the 
germs. 

Both germs, especially that of cholera, are very 
perishable; hence they are destroyed by various 
causes, such as desiccation, formation of acids, 
decay and high temperatures. . Hence they 
usually become harmless on dry bread, acid fruit 
or dried fruit, or when heated, as when food is 
cooked. ‘They are also apt to perish quickly in 
drinking and other water because of the presence 
in these of saprophytic bacteria likewise; but 
under certain conditions they may continue to 
exist for a time, cholera germs even for several 
weeks, on which account drinking-water infections 
of flux and especially of cholera may become very 
serious. Flies also carry the germs. 


Another serious menace is the carrying of 
the germ by those who have such light cases 
that they are not recognized, and in the case 
of flux by those who have chronic cases. 
Similarly the “carriers” who, though quite 
well themselves, harbor the germs, may 
spread disease without being suspected for 
months or years, as in the well-known in- 
stance of the woman in this country known 
as “Typhoid Mary.” Certain conditions too, 
e.g., disturbances of digestion due to catarrh 
of the stomach or bowels, may increase the 
susceptibility to these infections. 

The preventive measures advised during 
such outbreaks are, first, the most careful 
washing of the hands before eating or han- 
dling any sort of food. If it has been neces- 
sary to touch objects which have been soiled 
by a patient’s excreta the hands must also be 
disinfected, e.g., with a one or two per cent. 
solution of lysol or lysoform. It is advised, 
too, that food should be eaten only when 
recently cooked, and therefore that cold food 
as well as raw food should be avoided. How- 
ever, bread, cake, pastry, etc., may be looked 
on as harmless provided the surface is per- 
fectly dry. Raw fruit should be used cir- 
cumspectly. 


In raw foods prepared with vinegar (salads 
and pickles) the germs of flux and cholera prob- 
ably die quickly; great caution, however, should 


be observed in their use, as well as in that of raw 
fruit, because of the digestive disturbances and 
consequent catarrhs they may occasion. . . . Since 
cholera germs can survive from one to two days 
in milk, as much as two hours in a 6 per cent. 
solution of coffee, and an hour in a 4 per cent. 
solution of tea, these should only be used after 
boiling. They perish quickly in wine and beer 
(the cholera germ survives three hours in beer, 
but only a quarter of an hour in wine; but it is 
better not to drink either, since beyond a very 
moderate amount they tend to cause digestive 
disturbance. 


That all drinking-water should be steri- 
lized is, of course, stringently recommended. 
Another important point made is that there 
are no medicaments which will act as preven- 
tives, though various ones are in repute which 
are not only useless but may even be harm- 
ful. However, the recently introduced vac- 
cines are excellent, though it must be re- 
membered that the immunity they confer is 
much briefer than that of smallpox vaccine. 
They should be employed only on the order 
of a physician. A specific serum has also 
been discovered which is said to be an ef- 
fective cure for a certain form of flux. 

The remainder of the article considers 
briefly other epidemic diseases prevalent dur- 
ing war. Typhoid fever is spread in the 
same way as are cholera and flux, and the 
precautionary measures to be observed are 
similar. 


Spotted fever was formerly a very frequent 
accompaniment of campaigns; éVen now its ap- 
pearance amongst us is not an_ impossibility, 
since it is found in many parts of Galicia even 
in times of peace. It was formerly considered a 
highly infectious disease, which could be carried 
even by the air, which explained the frequent 
attacks of doctors and nurses. It is as’ infective 
as ever, but it is known to be carried by blood- 
sucking vermin. This explains the long- 
known fact that it is a particular plague of bar- 
racks, asylums, dirty inns, and crowded prisons, 
in which the aforesaid vermin are common. The 
most certain preventive is rigidly to avoid places 
that harbor them. 


In the Franco-Prussian War the troops 
on both sides were attacked by smallpox, and 
it was brought into Germany by prisoners of 
war. It is highly infective, because its germ 
is very resistant, even to desiccation, for 
which reason it may be communicated 
through the air or through clothing, bedding, 
books, etc., used by the patient, and by the 
hands or clothing of attendants. 


The germ is present in the pustules from the 
beginning of their development until the entire 
disappearance of the scab, and sometimes also in 
the saliva, urine, and‘ faces. Happily we pos- 
sess in vaccination a very effective and harmless 
preventive which should be urgently advised. 
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AN. AMERICAN AIR SCOUT IN THE 
EUROPEAN WAR 


S° much of a dramatic nature appears in 
the daily press relating to the activities 
of the air pilots in the European War that it 
is interesting to read the personal experiences 
of an American flier who served as a pilot 
with the French aviation corps. These ex- 
periences are recounted in the Scientific 
American for December 26, 1914, and Janu- 
ary 2 and 9, 1915. Mr. 


pilots were a congenial company, including 
many wealthy Frenchmen and world-famous 
fliers, as well as some distinguished for- 
eigners. 

The routine of the camp, beginning with 
the morning bugle-call at 6:30, the hasty 
toilet in a cold stream, a breakfast of black 
coffee and hard, dry bread (wisely supple- 

mented by purchases from 





Frederick C. Hild, the 
well - known American 
flier, inspired with the 


spirit of adventure, sailed 
for France with a large 
band of reservists from 
New York in the early 
part of September. 

From the time of his 
departure on the steamer 
and up to the point of his 
actual service as an army 
air pilot Mr. Hild’s ex- 
periences are replete with 
instances of having to 
contend with official red 
tape in a manner that was 
anything but encouraging 
to a man who had crossed 
the ocean to serve as a 
volunteer in one of the 
most dangerous of the 
military branches. Land- 








peasants in the vicinity), 
together with disappoint- 
ing waits for duty and oc- 
casional trial flights, filled 
up the period before actual 
service at the front. The 
longed-for order which 
finally came took Mr. 
Hild, in company with 
five other pilots, to St. 
Cyr, where six Morane- 
Saulner aeroplanes 
awaited them. In these 
machines, equipped with 
map cases and compasses, 
they set out on their 
journey for the front, near 
Arras. The flight was 
short, but gave some inter- 
esting glimpses of activity 
in the war zone. 


Several times, with the aid 








ing at Havre, he observed 
that “nearly all factories 
were closed, and the sight of women, both 
young and old, sweeping the streets clean 
and collecting the fares on the tramways 
was rather peculiar.” 

In Paris, also, industry was at a low ebb, 
the only factories operating being those that 
were turning out supplies for the govern- 
ment, the others being closed for lack of men. 
The sight of barricades in Paris, train-loads 
of wounded soldiers, and troops of German 
prisoners, was among his other foretastes of 
war. Arriving at the aviation station at 
Tours, he passed his examination as a pilot, 
the test being to take an aeroplane to a height 
of 7000 feet, remaining at or above that alti- 
tude for at least an hour. The outfitting 
department from which he was to get his uni- 
torm reminded him of “a second-hand cloth- 
ing store in New York City.” The barn- 
like structure serving as pilots’ quarters was 
far from inviting. But Mr. Hild’s fellow 


MR. 


FREDERICK C. 


of field-glasses, I could see 
far below me thousands of 
soldiers marching toward the 
battle front. Destroyed bridges over the Oise 
and Somme rivers showed me ground that had 
been occupied by the Germans a few weeks 
before. 


HILD 


The next morning came an actual service 


flight. 


Rising to a height of seven thousand feet, I 
headed the machine toward Douai and thence to- 
wards Lens. The flight lasted a little longer than 
an hour, and proved to be intensely exciting. At 
times it was impossible to see the earth directly 
along the line of battle, owing to the terrific can- 
nonading going on; the smoke was so dense that 
it seemed as if we were flying above the clouds. 
We penetrated the enemy’s line for a distance of 
half a dozen miles where the actual movement 
of troops was going on, the data on which was 
quite important to the French. ‘There appeared 
vast columns of soldiers that in the winding roads 
seemed like great big snakes crawling along. 


In an hour of flying the observer on Mr. 
Hild’s machine had sufficient time to make 
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ample notes of the movements of the enemy’s 
troops over which they were flying, and upon 
alighting these notes were immediately dis- 
patched to the front. After making this re- 
port, other machines equipped for bomb-drop- 
ping and the discharging of sharp-pointed 
steel arrows, were dispatched to harass the 
enemy’s troops. Mr. Hild gives an inter- 
esting description of these new missiles and 
the method of discharging them. One ma- 
chine of this particular expedition of destruc- 
tion failed to return, having become the vic- 
tim of terrific gunfire at an imprudent level. 
Loss of life among the aviators at Mr. Hild’s 
particular section of the battle front, he had 
been informed, had been two a week since 
the war began. 

Mr. Hild’s third flight over the enemy al- 
most proved to be his last one. _ Starting out 
with his observer, who was equipped to dis- 
patch the steel darts, they flew about over a 
mass of German troops, dodging in and out 
among the clouds in order to foil the gunners 


firing at them. Proceeding to return to head- 
quarters, a German machine was sighted. 
Mr. Hild decided to give chase, although he 
and his observer were armed only with re- 
volvers. The German machine headed for a 
cloudbank. Meanwhile another appeared, 
opening fire on the French aeroplane with a 
machine gun. With the armored German 
having an advantageous position above him, 
and the other Taube turning about and 
heading back for the fray, things were get- 
ting hot for Hild and his companion. 


I then did the only thing possible. Pushing my 
elevating lever forward, my apparatus dived head 
first so steeply that it nearly turned upside down, 
and in a moment I was a thousand feet away, 
quite low, but fortunately for both of us we were 
well behind the German lines, and over country 
where there were few or no German soldiers to be 
seen, otherwise we should have been facing fur- 
ther difficulties to hamper our escape. Upon ar- 
riving at the bottom of our steep descent, I lev- 
eled out my machine and soon left the German 
machines in the rear. 


JOFFRE, —WHAT MANNER OF 


MAN 


<i ALL, deep of chest, with a massive head, 

the broad forehead of which is under- 
scored, as it were, by the sharp line of bushy 
eyebrows, a strong jaw and heavy mustache, 
all contributing to make a figure of great 
manliness and vigor,—such is General Joffre, 
as described in a sympathetic sketch by a 
writer who signs himself “Miles,” in a re- 
cent number of the Correspondant, of Paris. 
Speaking further of the personality of the 
commander-in-chief of France’s armies in the 
field, this writer says: 


His clear blue eyes, set wide apart, are bright 
and attentive. They attract instant attention. 
Their expression is more often mild than other- 
wise. They are the most expressive of his fea- 
tures, which, like his build, are of the heavy type. 
Those eyes reveal the mind that does not trans- 
late itself into words. General Joffre is taciturn. 
He thinks, he listens, he decides. His orders are 
brief and sharp. His thoughts are condensed into 
terse sentences. There are no superfluous words, 
but no detail is forgotten. Everything is accom- 
plished without noise and without spectacularity. 


This is why, we are told, so little was 
known about this military hero until the des- 
tiny of France was suddenly placed in his 
hands. The Correspondant writer recalls 
the manner of Joffre’s selection to lead the. 
French armies. 


HE IS 


In July, 1911, when the work of military recon- 
struction in France had reached a critical point, 
the question of the appointment of the commander- 
in-chief at once arose. As in 1870, France had al- 
most perished from lack of able leaders; it was 
now a matter of the highest importance to see that 
this mistake should not be repeated in time of war. 
The famous General Pau had been appointed 
commander-in-chief. He resigned because of cer- 
tain conditions which would have hampered him 
in the choice of subordinates and the same coun- 
cil appointed Joffre to the high. position. 


Who is this Joffre? asks “Miles,” and then 


supplies us with this interesting information: 


For some years past his name had appeared 
from time to time among those of members of gov- 
ernmental commissions, but few Frenchmen knew 
anything about him. A very few, perhaps, remem- 
bered that a certain Commander Joffre had some 
years before entered Timbuctoo amid dramatic cir- 
cumstances. The people hesitated to accept this 
man who had never talked of himself and of 
whom no one ever spoke. 


After three years of silent labor as com- 
mander-in-chief, during which his name was 
seldom brought into public notice, the war 
broke out. 


France, like a storm-tossed ship, seemed near 
to sinking. The heroism of the Belgians stayed 
the terrific onslaught of the enemy for a moment. 
Nevertheless, France, unprepared, and still bear- 
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ing the burdens of past 
mistakes, was forced to retreat, 
retreat, and retreat before the 
powerful foe until even hope 
seemed lost. 

Suddenly, something hap- 
pened and all was changed. 
A wave of uneasiness swept 
through the enemy’s lines and 
gradually they began to fall 
back. It seemed a miracle, it 
was almost unbelievable, that 
at last it was victory, a real 
victory over the most formid- 
able foe France had ever had 
to face. Then to the man who, 
without weakening for a 
moment, had borne all the re- 
verses and kept up the courage 
in the ranks, the man who had 
reconstructed his army while 
retreating, and who knew 
when the decisive moment had 
come to turn defeat into suc- 
cess, all hearts turned with un- 
bounded gratitude. The iron 
grill that bars the entrance to 
his modest dwelling in Auteuil, 





\: 














near Paris, is hung over with 
bouquets placed there by un- 
known hands. They are the 
naive and spontaneous homage offered by France 
to her savior. 


This writer gives the following details as 
to Joffre’s career: 


Joffre was born in 1852 in Rivesaltes, near the 
frontier of the eastern Pyrenees. His family were 
plain, hard-working folk. He was a mild, intelli- 
gent child of the blond type. After completing 
his studies in the College of Perpignan he entered 
the Ecole Polytechnique at the age of seventeen. 
Entering fourteenth among 132 candidates he 
ranked as sergeant, and although younger than 
his classmates was made “captain” of his mess- 
room. Unfortunately for his studies, most of his 
messmates were turbulent’and unruly. The youth 
and natural mildness of the “captain” proved 
great obstacles to the maintenance of his author- 
ity. Although trying to keep up with his studies 
conscientiously, he nevertheless lost rank. He 
learned then, by experience, the difficulties of 
good commandership and its requirements, and 
the lesson then learned seems never to have been 
wholly lost. He passed the examinations of the 
second year respectably, but showed no special 
aptitude. Young Joffre was not a mathematician, 
neither was he a specialist, but he gave evidence 
of being endowed with an open mind and a broad, 
flexible, well-balanced intelligence. 

The Franco-Prussian war of 1870 interrupted 
his studies. He was not quite eighteen then, and 
he took part in the defense of Paris in one of the 
forts. After the war as his rank of lieutenant en- 
titled him to no civil position, he entered second 
in the corps of engineers and pursued his studies 
at Fontainebleau. We find him later constructing 
forts near Paris, then in Montpelier and in the 
Pyrenees. In the meantime he had been promoted 
to the rank of captain, and in 1876, at the age of 
twenty-four, he still showed no particular distin- 
guishing qualities. He was self-contained, thought- 
ful, but a pleasant comrade withal. 


A RECENT PORTRAIT OF GENERAL JOFFRE 


The loss of his wife at the beginning of 
1885 completely changed the course of his 
life. Left without any family ties, Captain 
Joffre asked to be sent to Indo-China. It 
was at the time of the campaign of Courbet. 
This eminent chief, who understood men, 
soon singled out Joffre. He employed him 
in Formosa and keenly appreciating his serv- 
ices, had him decorated the same year. 
After the campaign Captain Joffre remained 
in Hanoi as chief of engineers to organize 
the defenses of Tonkin. ‘Those who knew 
him at that time say he was a serious-looking 
officer with a veritable passion for work. 


He returned to France and was made chief of 
battalion. For some time he taught the science 
of defense at Fontainebleau. In 1892 Commander 
Joffre was sent to Africa to lay the railroad be- 
tween Kayes and Bafoulabé in the Sudan. The 
next year he joined Colonel Bonnier in the expe- 
dition which resulted in the taking of Timbuctoo. 
Joffre had been ordered to organize a column of 
soldiers out of a thousand men, two-thirds of 
whom were porters and servitors. In this expe- 
dition Joffre displayed great military ability. 
After his entrance into Timbuctoo, after a remark- 
able march of 813 kilometers, contested at every 
turn by the enemy, he was made lieutenant-col- 
onel, and received the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor a few months later. Returning to Paris, 
he served as secretary to the Commission of In- 
ventions for some time. Then he went to Mada- 
gascar to build the military defenses at Diego 
Suarez, and they are said to be a remarkable 
piece of work. 


In short, in whatever capacity Joffre was 
employed he displayed the qualities that have 
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made his achievements of to-day possible. 
They can be summed up in the words of the 
President of France, who said, on the occa- 
sion of the presentation of the military medal 
to Joffre: 


“You have shown in the command of our armies 
qualities that have not failed for a moment,—a 
spirit of organization, method and order, the ben- 
eficial influence of which has extended from 
strategy to tactics, a wise, dispassionate judgment 
that knows how to provide against any emergency, 
an unshaken strength of soul, and a serenity whose 
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example inspires and radiates confidence and 
hope.” 


General Joffre, concludes this writer, is 
above all well-balanced, both in mind and in 
body. He has withstood all climates, and, 
until recently, was more blond than gray. 
Abstemious and an early riser, he is an en- 
emy to all forms of coddling. He observes 
strict hygienic rules in order to maintain the 
health of his body and his capacity for work. 
His life is regulated like that of a monk. 





LORD NORTHCLIFFE AND THE WAR 
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LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


VIGOROUS, and, from a_ neutral 
point of view, somewhat bootless dis- 
cussion has been going on for several months 
in England concerning the respective atti- 
tudes of Lord Nofthcliffe’s papers and the 
Liberal press towards the great war. Lord 
Northcliffe, as owner of the London Times, 
Daily Mail, and Evening News, as well as 
of numerous magazines, recently issued a 
pamphlet entitled ““Scaremongerings from the 
Daily Mail, 1896-1914,” which contains ex- 
tracts from the files of the Daily Mail tend- 
ing to show that prophecies of war with Ger- 
many had been repeatedly made in that jour- 
nal. Representatives of the Liberal press, 


construing this pamphlet as an attack on Lib- 
eral journals, put forth a rejoinder explain- 
ing the consistent efforts of the Daily News 
and other Liberal papers in behalf of peace 
and pointing to alleged inconsistencies in the 
record of Lord Northcliffe and his news- 
papers. 

Of more interest to the American public, 
however, is Lord Northcliffe’s recent expres- 
sion of his present opinions regarding the 
progress of the war. In a statement cabled 
to the United Press late in December the 
English publicist reiterated his opinion that 
Germany was already defeated when she be- 
gan the retreat from Paris. Nevertheless, 
Lord Northcliffe is equally positive that the 
war must go on for several years before peace 
can be made, although even in England there 
are those who imagine that the struggle may 
be ended in 1915. One reason that Lord 
Northcliffe advances for his belief in the con- 
tinuance of the war is the admitted’ fact of 
England’s unpreparedness at its outbreak. 
He affirms that when war was declared Eng- 
land was not much better prepared for a 
land war with Germany than is the United 
States to-day. As it is, although Great Brit- 
ain has more than 2,000,000 men in training, 
comparatively few of these are in the field. 
The English troops must be at the front be- 
fore England’s part in the war can really 
begin. It will be spring before the first of 
her new armies can begin fighting, and the 
invasion of Germany is looked forward to as 
a task of vast dimensions. 

To raise the necessary army something 
more will be necessary, in Lord Northcliffe’s 
opinion, than mere volunteering. He re- 
minds us that in the sixties we had to resort 
to conscription in the American Civil War, 
and he believes that the same recourse will be 
required in England. As to the starvation 
of Germany, Lord Northcliffe looks upon 
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this as a possible outcome of the war, but 
since Germany is herself a self-supporting 
country, he believes that the process will be 
one of years rather than of months. Fully 
realizing that his prediction of a long war 
will prove disappointing to English and 
American business men, Lord Northcliffe 
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contends that even from the most sordid 
point of view it is better that the world 
should be rid of this menace to its peace once 
for all than that it should have “some sort 
of patched-up peace by treaty or compromise 
which would merely allow the Germans to 
fall back for another spring.” 





AN INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE OF 
PEACE 


* TOPIA or Hell” is the forceful title 

of an article contributed by ex- 
President Roosevelt to the New York 
Independent for January 4. Colonel Roose- 
velt freely concedes the accuracy of General 
Sherman’s famous definition of war, and as 
an alternative offers a plan for a world 
league of peace, to be composed of “efficient, 
civilized nations,—those that are efficient in 
war as well as in peace.” ‘This plan, he ad- 
mits, has been characterized as Utopian, and 
he is also ready to admit that nations are not 
yet ready to accept it, but he believes that 
after the conclusion of the present European 
war all the participants will be ready to con- 
sider some proposal of this kind. 

Joining in such a league as this means 
that “the nations shall by solemn covenant 
agree as to their respective rights, which shall 
not be questioned; that they shall agree that 
all other questions arising between them shall 
be.submitted to a court of arbitration; and 
that they shall also agree,—and here comes 
the vital and essential point of the whole sys- 
tem,—to act with the combined military 
strength of all of them against any recalci- 
trant nation, against any nation which trans- 
gresses at the expense of any other nation the 
rights which it is agreed shall not be ques- 
tioned, or which, on matters which are arbi- 
trable, refuses to submit to the decree of the 
arbitral court.” 

Under this agreement every nation in the 
league would be guaranteed in its territorial 
integrity and no questions affecting national 
honor and vital interest would be brought be- 
fore any international tribunal. 

Colonel Roosevelt believes that his plan 
would prove entirely workable if nations 
treated their obligations under it in the spirit 
in which the United States treated its obliga- 
tions as regarding the independence of Cuba, 
giving good government to the Philippines, 
and building the Panama Canal, or in the 
same spirit in which England acted when the 
neutrality of Belgium was violated. All the 





civilized powers which are able and willing 
to furnish and to use force “‘when force is re- 
quired to back up righteousness” would join 
to create a national tribunal and to provide 
rules in accordance with which that tribunal 
should act. The status quo at some given 
period would have to be accepted under these 
rules, for if an attempt should be made to 
redress all historical wrongs nothing but 
chaos could result. 

Not merely the territorial integrity of each 
nation, but its sovereign right in certain par- 
ticulars, including, for instance, the right to 
decide the terms on which immigrants should 
be admitted to its ports, would be guaranteed 
absolutely. In short, each nation’s rights in 
matters affecting its honor and vital interests 
would be protected from infringement, Such 
rights would not be made arbitrable “any 
more than an individual’s right to life and 
limb is made arbitrable.” They would be 
mutually guaranteed. 

All other matters that could arise between 
these nations should be settled by the inter- 
national court. The judges should act, not 
as national representatives, but purely as 
judges, and in any given case it would proba- 
bly be well to choose them by lot, excluding 
the representatives of the powers whose inter- 
ests were concerned. Then the nations 
should severally agree to use their entire mili- 
tary force, if necessary, against any nation 
which defied the decree of the tribunal, or 
which violated any of the rights which in the 
rules it was expressly stipulated should be re- 
served to the several nations. 

The benefits of the court, however, would 
not be confined to the contracting powers. A 
certain number of outside nations should be 
named as entitled to them. ‘These nations 
should be chosen. from those which were civ- 
ilized and well behaved, but which, for one 
reason or another, were unwilling or unable 
to guarantee to help execute the decrees of 
the court by force. Such nations should have 
no right to take part in the nomination of 
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judges, but they would be treated with exact 
justice, and in the event of any one of the 
great contracting powers having trouble with 
one of them, they would be entitled to go into 
court, have a decision rendered and see the 
decision supported precisely as in the case of a 
dispute between any two of the great con- 
tracting powers themselves. 

It will be noted that Colonel Roosevelt re- 
stricts this participation to such nations as 
are civilized and well behaved. For admis- 
sion to the first circle of the contracting pow- 
ers there will be a further qualification, viz., 
the ability of the nation to do its part in en- 
forcing the decrees of the court. Neither 
China nor Turkey could be admitted to the 
first circle, but China might very well be 
admitted to the second circle of powers,— 
those entitled to the benefits of the court, al- 
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though not entitled to send judges to it. Mex- 
ico, in Colonel Roosevelt’s opinion, would not 
be entitled to admission at present into either 
circle, while every European power, with the 
exception of Turkey, would be so entitled. 
Several of the South American governments 
could hardly expect to gain admission, nor 
could some of the independent Asiatic states 
or the independent African states. ‘The coun- 
cil should have power to exclude any nation 
which is completely fallen from civilization. 
Of course, the proposed plan would be de- 
pendent, as Colonel Roosevelt says, upon 
reasonable good faith for its successful work- 
ing, but this is only to say what is also true 
of every human institution. Under the plan 
there would be a strong likelihood of better- 
ing conditions, and even an imperfect Uto- 
pia may be preferred to hell. 


A RECENT TALK WITH PRESIDENT 
WILSON 


NE of the few extended interviews with 

President Wilson that have been pub- 
lished since he entered the White House 
appears in the Saturday Evening Post, of 
Philadelphia, for January 9. ‘The inter- 
viewer, in this instance, was one of the most 
experienced and competent political reporters 
in the country, Mr. Samuel G. Blythe, and 
there can be no doubt that the President’s 
sentiments were accurately and intelligently 
transmitted by him. Moreover, Mr. Blythe’s 
own observations are worth considering as 
those of a man who has had unusual oppor- 
tunities to study the personalities that have 
figured prominently in American public life 
for many years. 

Mr. Blythe has noted the general disposi- 
tion to regard the President as a thinking 
machine, a being composed chiefly of brains 
and “cold, analytical, logical brains at that.” 
Mr. Blythe is far from denying that the 
President is well supplied with those com- 
modities, but he feels that the public should 
know that there is another side to him. It 
has been, it is true, obscured to a certain 
extent because his rise in public life has been 
so rapid. 

Wherefore, it seems about the proper time to 
set down the fact here that ‘Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States, is one of the most 
kindly, courteous, considerate, genial and com- 
panionable of men; that, so far from being aloof 
from the people, his passion is the people,—the 
real people,—and his sole desire is to serve them 
so long as his term of office shall continue, and 


afterward in such measure as he may. He holds 
his position to be that of a man connected with 
his fellow men by a peculiar relationship of re- 
sponsibility, and the vivid sense of that responsi- 
bility is doubtless accountable for the impression 
of aloofness. However, that is not what I started 
out to say. The point that presses at this time is 
that the President of the United States weighs one 
hundred and seventy-six pounds, and that those 
one hundred and seventy-six pounds are mostly 
bone and muscle. There is not an ounce of excess 
baggage in the way of flesh about him. He lives 
out-of-doors as much as he can. His face is 
tanned and so are his sinewy hands. His eye is 
bright and clear. His laugh is hearty and un- 
affected. His spirit is good. He is buoyantly 
healthy. He sleeps well, eats well, works hard, 
and plays whenever he has a chance. 


President Wilson’s chief recreation is golf, 
which he plays every day when the weather 
permits. He told Mr. Blythe that golf was 
for him a physical and mental barometer. 
His daily game tells him at once whether 
or not he is “in form.” Before he took up 
golf he rode the bicycle a great deal and 
learned to know the state of his nerves by 
the condition of his legs as soon as he 
mounted the bicycle. If he started off 
jauntily, he knew that he was all right, 
but if he found it an effort there was some- 
thing wrong. 

The talk ran on from golf to various 
human traits, particularly egotism, and the 
difficulty that many men in political life find 
in taking “the impersonal view.” This is 
the way that the President explained his 
theory that a truly great politician, the states- 
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man, is the man who takes the impersonal 
view of politics: 


I think that every really great man in politics, 
either in this country or abroad, was impersonal 
in his relations to his politics and his place. ‘Take 
Lincoln, for example. You remember the stories 
of his troubles with Stanton, his Secretary of 
War. One of them is that once, when Lincoln 
sent an order_to Stanton, Stanton tore up the order, 
refused to obey it, and said to the messenger: 

“You go back and tell Lincoln he is a damned 
fool !” 

The man went back and told Mr, Lincoln. 

“Did Stanton say I am a damned fool?” the 
President asked. 

“He did.” 

“Well,” said Lincoln, “Stanton generally knows 
what he is talking about.” 

That’s what I mean, continued the President 
earnestly,—the power to subtract one’s person- 
ality from the subject at hand. It is more neces- 
sary here than elsewhere. One cannot consider 
these problems as an individual. One must con- 
sider them impersonally, as an executive, ap- 
pointed for a certain time to administer the office 
he holds, with due regard to the requirements of 
the people, and not in any sense with regard to 
his own predilections or prejudices or passions. I 
am responsible for running the Government as 
best I know how; but I am not the Government. 
The people are the Government. 


As a sort of corollary of this opinion we 
may regard the President’s comment on what 
Mr. Blythe terms the loneliness of his posi- 
tion. The President admitted that his office 
was indeed a lonely place, but that very 
lonesomeness has its compensations, and those 
compensations are great. “Standing alone 
here I feel and know that I am in closer 
conscious touch with the people. I can hear 
them better; sense their wants and their dues 
better; come closer to them than I could if 
I were surrounded by a group, either large 
or small, who were constantly dinning into 
my ears their own thoughts, ideas, desires 
and opinions. I am in closer conscious touch 
with the outside. There are no walls of 
selfish humans between me and the country. 
There is no babble of near-by voices to deafen 

.my ears to the real demands from the great 
outside.” 

Coming to the question that Mr. Blythe next 
put: “What is the most disagreeable feature 
of the Presidency?” the President replied, 
without a moment’s hesitation, “Patronage.” 


Patronage, and the genuine astonishment and 
resentment of personal friends that I cannot take 
care of them merely because they are personal 
friends. Politics, you know, as it is widely con- 
sidered, consists in taking care of one’s personal 
friends. Now I should like to do that, love to do 
it; but I cannot. And I am constantly perplexed 
at the genuine aggrievement of those friends be- 
cause I cannot and do not. 

I would willingly take the coat off my back 
and give it to a friend who needed it. My friends 
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can have anything I have that is mine; but I 
cannot give them what is not mine. These offices 
are not mine. They belong to the people. They 
are the nation’s. Merely because a man is a per- 
sonal friend of mine, or has been something or 
other that makes him think he is, is not a valid 
reason for bestowing on him an office that does 
not belong to me, but is mine only to administer 
through the proper person selected as the active 
agent. The obligation incumbent on me, as the 
distributor for the moment of these offices, is to 
find efficient men to hold them, not personal 
friends to hold them and get the emoluments. 

I do not think my generosity or my sense of 
deep and lasting friendship for my real friends 
can be questioned; but there is a higher obliga- 
tion than any personal obligation: that is my 
obligation to the people of this country, who have 
put me in this place temporarily to administer 
their governmental affairs for them and who de- 
mand of me that I shall administer them for the 
people and not for the individual, even though 
that individual be myself or some one close to me. 

Moreover, he went on, his voice vibrant with 
earnestness and sincerity, it’ is my firm impres- 
sion that patrenage ruins more potentially great 
men than any other one political influence. By 
that I mean that many a man who comes into 
public life hampers his true development by his 
devotion to patronage hunting, and his limitations 
thereby, more than in any other way. 


The reader may have noted that a few 
topics of current interest did not get into 
Mr. Blythe’s interview with the President, 
—for instance, the shipping bill, Mexico, the 
war in Europe. As to the latter subject, Mr. 
Blythe says that President Wilson is the most 
conscientiously neutral man of all neutral 
men. “I talked with him intimately for more 
than two hours and there was not a syllable 
from him about the great war; not an inti- 
mation that he knew there was a great war; 
not an opinion or a comment, though he has 
forty war problems before him every day.” 
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DR. CHARLES A. EASTMAN (OHIYESA) 

MONG those who have been most fa- 

miliar with the changed conditions of 
life imposed upon the American Indians 
there have always been pessimists who pre- 
dicted the early extinction of che race. Yet, 
if the figures of the Government census are 
trustworthy, there has been for the past 
thirty years a slight but continuous increase 
in the total number of Indians. 

Dr. Charles A. Eastman, himself a Sioux, 
writing in the Popular Science Monthly for 
January, deduces from this fact the hopeful 
conclusion that the race has reached and 
passed the lowest point of its decline and is 
beginning slowly but surely to recuperate. 
Nevertheless, he would not minimize the 
gravity of the large death-rate prevailing 
among the American Indians,—30 per thou- 
sand of the population, or double the average 
rate among white Americans. He calls at- 
tention to the further serious facts that about 
70,000 Indians in the United States are suf- 
fering from trachoma, a contagious eye dis- 
ease, and that probably 30,000 have tuber- 
culosis in some form, while the death-rate 
from tuberculosis among Indians is almost 
three times that among the whites. 

The change that took place in the Indian’s 


INDIAN’S HEALTH PROBLEM 


manner of living when he was brought with- 
in the restrictions of reservation life was un- 
doubtedly a tremendous strain on his vitality. 
As Dr. Eastman points out, the Indian suf- 
fered severely from an indoor and sedentary 
life, too much artificial heat, too much cloth- 
ing, impure air, limited space, and indigest- 
ible food. Dr. Eastman makes an exception 
in his statements of a few Indians like the 
Navajoes, who have always retained their 
native vigor and independence; but what he 
says applies to the typical ‘““Agency Indian” 
of the Northwest. This Indian’s home was 
a little one-roomed log cabin, about twelve 
by twenty feet in size, with a dirt roof and 
floor. This cabin was usually overheated in 
winter by a box stove, and the air was viti- 
ated at all times, but especially at night, 
when there was no ventilation whatever. 
Families of four to ten persons lived in these 
huts. Contrast with the squalor of existence 
under such conditions the free life which had 
been the Indian’s heritage before he came in 
contact with the white man: 


Remember, these people were accustomed to the 
purest of air and water. The teepee was little 
more than a canopy to shelter them from the ele- 
ments; it was pitched every few days upon new, 
clean ground. Clothing was loose and simple, 
and frequent air and sun baths, as well as baths 
of water and steam, together with the use of emol- 
lient oils, kept the skin in perfect condition. 
Their food was fresh and wholesome; largely 
wild meat and fish, with a variety of wild fruits, 
roots, and grain, and some cultivated ones. 


The food that was furnished the agency 
Indian was often indigestible because he did 
not know how to prepare it, and various 
ailments resulted from this cause. Conta- 
gious and infectious diseases were prevalent, 
and even the simpler children’s diseases, such 
as measles, were generally fatal. Dr. East- 
man says that he has known women who 
were mothers of six or ten children to outlive 
them all, most of the children dying in in- 
fancy. All that could save the race from 
annihilation within a few years, as he views 
it, was its heritage of a superb physique and 
a wonderful patience. 

Some serious mistakes have been made by 
the Government in its care of the Indian’s 
health. In the early days the agency doctors 
were permitted to prescribe their pills and 
compounds without taking the trouble to 
make anything like a thorough examination 
of the patients. Even the old-time ‘“‘medicine- 
man” was really more useful in those days, 
in Dr. Eastman’s opinion, than the average 
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agency doctor. Then, too, the Indian schools 
were notorious for their poor sanitary equip- 
ment. Dormitories were shamefully over- 
crowded, and the result was an inevitable 
physical deterioration. In recent years, how- 
ever, more stress has been laid upon sanitary 
precautions and hygienic instruction in In- 
dian schools, and an effort has been made to 
carry this instruction into the Indian home 
through field matrons and others. Four 
sanitoria or sanitarium schools have been suc- 
cessfully established in suitable climates, and 
it is recommended by an Indian Service spe- 


cialist that certain boarding-school plants be 
set apart for trachoma pupils where they can 
have thorough and consistent treatment and 
remain until a cure is complete. 

Dr. Eastman is pleased to note that where- 
as a few years ago the Indians were reproved 
for placing their sick in canvas tents and in 
every way discouraged in any attempt to get 
out of their stifling homes into the life-giving 
air, sleeping-porches are now being added to 
their hospitals and open-air schools and sana- 
toria established for their children. Surely 
the Indian’s physique is worth saving. 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT ON OUR RE. 
SPONSIBILITY IN MEXICO 


X-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is not 
one of those who hold that the admin- 
istration at Washington has avoided interfer- 
ence in Mexico. Without regard to the 
question of whether or not the policy of inter- 
ference was justifiable, Colonel Roosevelt 
maintains that the very refusal to recognize 
Huerta was an act of interference, and that, 
further, by sustaining friendly relations with 
the insurgents, and, at the same time, adopt- 
ing an offensive attitude towards the de facto 
government, the United States virtually in- 
terfered in Mexican affairs. The transmis- 
sion of arms over the border was permitted 
and forbidden at intervals. By this course 
Colonel Roosevelt contends that the admin- 
istration showed that it was taking an active 
interest in the army of the revolutionists and 
was, therefore, responsible for it. 

In Colonel Roosevelt’s view this responsi- 
bility extended to the various acts of oppres- 
sion and outrage that were committed by 
either of the factions that have been over- 
running Mexico for years past. In the New 
York Times Colonel Roosevelt has called at- 
tention to the attitude of the Carranza and 
Villa revolutionists towards the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. A decree issued by that party 
in September last includes the forbidding “of 
any services which will encourage fanaticism ; 
the proscribing of any fasts or similar prac- 
tises ; the prohibiting of any money being paid 
for christenings, marriages, or other matters; 
the prohibiting of the soliciting of contribu- 
tions (that is, passing of the plate) ; the pro- 
hibiting of the celebration of masses for the 
dead, or the celebration of more than two 
masses a week; the prohibiting of confession, 
and with this object in view, the closing of 
the churches except once a week at the hour 


of the mass; and finally the prohibiting of 
more than one priest living in Toluca, and 
the requirement that he, when he walks in 
the streets, should be dressed absolutely as a 
civilian, without anything in his costume re- 
vealing the fact that he is a minister. In 
order to be permitted to exercise the functions 
thus limited, the priest is required to affix his 
signature of acceptance to the foregoing regu- 
lations.” 

Colonel Roosevelt’s position is that such 
practises as those described in the decree may 
be properly criticized or commended by indi- 
vidual citizens, but that no one has any right 
to endeavor to make the government itself 
either favor or oppose them. He would em- 
phatically disapprove of any action in any 
South American country which is “designed 
to oppress either Catholics or Protestants, 
either Masons or anti-Masons, either Liberals 
or Clericals, or to interfere with religious lib- 
erty, whether by intolerance exercised for or 
against any religious creed, or by a people 
who do or who do not believe in any relig- 
ious creed.”’ Although he holds that this 
should be our governing principle, he denies 
that it is the duty of this country to try to 
make other countries act in accordance with 
this principle, .and above all he denies that 
it is the duty of our government to help some 
other government which acts against those 
principles with which we sympathize. 

In addition to this attitude of the Mexican 
revolutionists towards religious institutions, 
Colonel Roosevelt brings specific charges, sup- 
ported by affidavits, regarding particular of- 
fenses committed by the _ revolutionists 
against churches and religious orders for all 
of which he holds the government at Wash- 
ington in a measure responsible. 
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“JOHN O’ THE MOUNTAINS” 

















© Underwood & Underwood, New York 
JOHN MUIR, THE NATURALIST AND WRITER 


“* geologist, explorer, and interpreter of 
nature, John Muir, who died in Cali- 
fornia on December 24, was one of the small 
group of writers who have helped to make 
known the scenic glories of the Pacific Coast. 
He it was who crossed the Sierras when the 
trails were few and obscure, who found the 
Yosemite Valley and after years of campaign- 
ing persuaded Congress and the country to 
set apart that unique region as a National 
Park. It was Muir, too, “the Psalmist of 
the Sierras,” who sang the praises of the 
giant Sequoia and the forest wealth of Cali- 
fornia and was one of the pioneers of the 
movement for water-shed and forest preser- 
vation. In Alaska he discovered the great 
glacier that bears his name and in California 
scores of smaller glaciers. His writings for 
many years have stimulated among his coun- 
trymen a love of Western scenery and a de- 
sire to conserve its beauties. Muir’s influ- 
ence in this direction was incalcuiable. 

In the California Outlook (Los Angeles) 


of January 2, Mr. Willoughby Rodman says 
of Muir: 


When among his mountains, he was as simple 
as a child; easy of approach by all, ready to 
share his knowledge with any who sought it. I 
have seen: him sitting on a log or a fragment 
of rock, surrounded by a group of eager listeners, 
talking for hours of the geology and botany of 
the surrounding country, answering many ques- 
tions which to him must have’ seemed stupid or 
frivolous, varying his discussion with anecdotes 
of personal experiences, all told in the simplest 
style and in a manner which showed the kindly 
heart of the man. 

He loved nature, and no exertion was too 
severe, no hardship too great that permitted him 
entrance into communion with her. With the 
eye of the poet he looked beyond the visible 
manifestations of nature and, knew her deeper 
meaning; her spiritual significance. This feeling 
even he could not translate into words; it is best 
expressed in music. 

In connection with him I think of Words- 
worth’s beautiful couplet: 

“And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 

So the beauty born of nature passed into -his 
spirit. 

One of the most characteristic passages in his 
works is used as a motto by the Sierra Club. 

“Climb the mountains and get their good tid- 
ings. Nature’s peace will flow into you as sun- 
shine flows into trees. The winds will blow their 
freshness into you and the storms their energy, 
while cares wil! drop off like autumn leaves.” 

Such was his mission—to call us from the sordid 
scenes of every-day life to the glad, free life of 
nature. 


In the New York Outlook of January 6 
ex-President Roosevelt, who knew John 
Muir intimately, says: 


Ordinarily, the man who loves the woods and 
the mountains, the trees, the flowers, and the wild 
things, has in him some indefinable quality of 
charm which appeals even to those sons of civiliza- 
tion who care for little outside of paved streets 
and brick walls. John Muir was a fine illustra- 
tion of this rule. He was by birth a Scotchman 
—a tall and spare man, with the poise and ease 
natural to him who has lived much alone under 
conditions of labor and hazard. His was a 
dauntless soul, and also one brimming over with 
friendliness and kindliness. 

He was emphatically a good citizen. Not only 
are his books delightful, not only is he the author 
to whom all men turn when they think of the 
Sierras and northern glaciers, and the giant trees 
of the California slope, but he was also—what 
few nature lovers are—a man able to influence 
contemporary thought and action on the subjects 
to which he had devoted his life. He was a 
great factor in influencing the thought of Califor- 
nia and the thought of the entire country so as 
to secure the preservation of those great natural 
phenomena—wonderful canyons, giant trees, slopes 
of flower-spangled hillsides—which make Cali- 
fornia-a veritable Garden of the Lord...... 
He had written me, even before I met him 
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expressing his that when 


personally, 
Emerson came to-.see the Yosemite, his (Emerson’s) 


regret 


friends would not allow him to accept John 
Muir’s invitation to spend two or three days camp- 
ing with him, so as to see the giant grandeur of 
the place under surroundings more congenial than 
those of a hotel piazza or a seat on a coach. I 
had answered him that if ever I got in his neigh- 
borhood I should claim from him the treatment 
that he had wished to accord Emerson. Later, 
when as President I visited the Yosemite, John 
Muir fulfilled the promise he had at that time 
made to me. Heemet me with a couple of pack- 
mules, as well as with riding mules for himself 
and myself, and a first-class packer and cook, and 
I spent a delightful three days and two nights 
with him. 
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The first night we camped in a grove of giant 
sequoias. It was clear weather, and we lay in 
the open, the enormous cinnamon-colored trunks 
rising about us like the columns of a vaster and 
more beautiful cathedral than was ever conceived 
by any human architect. 


All the next day Roosevelt and Muir trav- 
eled through the forest, when a snow-storm 
came on, and at night they camped on the 
edge of the Yosemite, under the branches 
of a magnificent silver fir. The next day 
they went down into the Yosemite and 
through the valley, camping in the bottom 
among the timber. 


HUNGARIAN AND SLAV MUSIC 


HERE can hardly be found a single per- 

‘son among those who have any preten- 
sion to a taste for music who does not know 
and appreciate Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapso- 
dies. One of the minor blessings brought to 
us by the present war is the awakening of a 
renewed interest in Hungarian and Slav 
music,—in the half-barbaric and exotic com- 
positions of Liszt, Tschaikowsky, and 
Dvorak. 

The Hungarians and Slavs,—particularly 
the Slavs of southern Europe,—have a 
peculiar national history, one of many sharp 
transitions, of alternating freedom and op- 
pression. They are still in some respects 
primitive,—their potentialities have not been 
exhausted; expression has been repressed 
rather than encouraged. ‘Their fierce emo- 
tions have become the soul of their music. 
In it you may trace their national history, 
their nomad instincts, their beautiful affec- 
tion for their native soil, the thousand-year- 
long struggle with the Turk and all the 
other factors that have entered into their na- 
tional consciousness.? 

Helen Ware, a violinist who has lived 
among the Huns and Slavs, and studied with 
their best masters, Sercik and Hubay, writes 
of “The Poetry and Power of Hungarian 
and Slav Music,” in the January number of 
the Southern Workman. She says that with 
these people it is as natural for them to sing 
as to breathe: 


The Hungarian scale is an absolutely original 
one. In their laconic form the songs present 
characteristic traits of strong individuality. To 
appreciate fully these truly inspired musical crea- 


1JIn the “Heroic Ballads of Servia” (Sherman, French), 
ne may find folk-ballads and fragments of half_for- 
gotten epics of the Slavs in Servia; and in “The Hun- 
carian Fairy Book” (Stokes), the "popular folk-lore of 
lLungary. 


tions, one must meet the Hungarian and Slav 
peasants in their humble, straw-roofed houses, 
follow them to work in the fields, join in their 
merrymakings at the inn, spend some of the long 
winter evenings with them in the jolly company 
of their “cronies,” tramp with them over the 
mountain side watching their sheep and cattle, 
and share their longing at the barracks while 
serving three years’ compulsory military duty. 
Yes, one must join in the chorus of girls singing 
the slow “Csardas” and various Slav dances, 
linger with them at the fair while waiting for 
Fate to bring a mate, hear their merrymaking 
at a wedding, see the mother bend over the cradle 
singing a lullaby to her youngest born—in short, 
follow them throughout their primitive life seek- 
ing the language of the muse as the means of 
expressing sentiment and emotion. 


This writer believes that there is a general 
misunderstanding about Hungarian and Slav 
music,—an impression that there is but little 
difference between them. She says: 


In fact there is a wide distinction, which is 
found in the Hungarian and Slav temperament. 
Severe climatic conditions and lack of political 
liberty are factors influencing the Russians to 
the extent that an ultra-melancholy spirit has 
strongly permeated their life and music. The 
thousand-year-old history of Hungary also con- 
tains many a bloody chapter, yet the Hungarians 
have enjoyed personal and political liberty for 
generations, while their climate is ideal, with 
four definite seasons, furnishing endless variety, 
and influencing their spiritual endeavors, adding 
more color to their music than is usual in Slavic 
folk-songs. 

Even in choosing their instruments the Hun- 
garian and Slav races display a totally different 
judgment. The Bohemians excel in playing 
various wind instruments, whereas the Hun- 
garians favor the strings and reed. 

Again, in choosing subjects for their songs, we 
find that in the Hungarian folk-songs there are 
no cradle-songs, whereas the Bohemian and other 
Slav nations have beautiful compositions of that 
type. The Slav dance is written in three-four 
time, while the Hungarian differs from it in be- 
ing in two-four or four-four time. 
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The article describes with eloquence the 
gipsy violinist composers of Hungary, among 
them the marvelous woman violinist, Czinka 
Panna. 


With her magnetic personality and exceptional 
musical talent she soon became an idol of the 
people. To the oddity of being the only woman- 
violinist, she added more interest by her unusual 
appearance. Discarding her frills and frocks at 
an early age, she wore male attire throughout 
her brilliant career. According to her critics this 
strange fiddler could arouse her audiences to a 
frenzy of enthusiasm by her playing of Hungarian 
folk-songs, many of which were her own composi- 
tions: The beautiful gipsy did more perhaps 
than any other member of her race to introduce 
the Hungarian folk-songs throughout Europe. She 
married at fourteen, and, according to her will, 
was buried with her Amati violin, which was 
presented to her by the Archbishop of Hun- 
gary. 

Remenyi, the violinist, first familiarized 
the American public with Hungarian music. 
On the great Liszt and his voicing of the 


“Supreme message” of the Hungarian folk- 


song the writer comments: 


In his rhapsodies he portrays the human emo- 
tions with a master mind from the tragic depths 
of sorrow to the intoxicatingly rollicking dance. 
Beginning poco-a-poco, they grow wilder in their 
robust rhythm to the point where they reach the 
borderland of madness. ‘Then with a master 
stroke, he brushes aside the wild dancers of the 
inn, and, in a lyric flute solo, forth comes the 
shepherd of the hillside playing his plaintive 
melodies on his native instrument. The last 
notes have hardly died away when, amidst the 
jingling bells and stampeding of horses, the young 
bridal pair arrives at the country inn. Once again 
we hear the gipsy band strike up the slow, 
majestic “Csardas.” ‘Throughout the dance one 
can feel the restraint, the great tension of pent- 
up emotions. He liberates the demons of the 
bands, and ends his rhapsodies in such a dizzying 
whirl that we are carried away with the buoyant 
spirit of it.all, and the music loses its definiteness 
as a mere pleasing arrangement of sounds. For 
it becomes a mighty power, a giant that holds 
us in his grip and plays with our emotions as the 
waves with a helpless ball. 


THE IRISH THEATER IN AMERICA 


R. PADRIAC COLUM, one of the 
younger Irish dramatists, an original 
member of the Irish National Theater So- 
ciety, is at present lecturing in this country 

















MR, PADRIAC COLUM 


on ‘The Irish Theater, Its Tendencies and 
Ideals.” His object is the fostering of Irish 
culture in America and the upbuilding of an 
Irish theater along the lines of the Abbey 
Theater in Dublin. 

In a statement which Mr. Colum has made 
for the Review oF Reviews in regard to an 
Irish theater for America, he writes: 


The Irish people in America have created many 
valuable institutions for themselves, but they have 
neglected to build up an Irish daily paper and an 
Irish theater. It is easy to see why these two 
institutions are wanting. ‘The Irish have not been 
aliens in language, and so they did not feel the 
need for a special news bulletin or a special place 
of entertainment; from the day of their arrival 
they were able to patronize the American the- 
ater and the American daily newspaper. 

But this initial convenience leads to something 
like a loss at the end. The various nationalities 
in the American cities have each their distinctive 
theater as a radiating center for national culture. 
The German, the Italian, the Bohemian, the Yid- 
dish-speaking Jew, come into contact through it 
with what is characteristically creative in their 
own people. Where a racial group has its the- 
ater it has vibrations of thoughts and emotions 
that are close to its own sod. Moreover, each dis- 
tinctive theater keeps alive an interest-in what is 
nearly the whole of national culture,—music and 
poetry, songs and stories. 

Alone amongst the important nationalities the 
Irish have no distinctive theater. They owe it to 
their self-respect to establish one: until they have 
a theater of their own it will be hard for them 
= point to anything that stands for intellectual 
effort. : 


To keep alive a community interest with 
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the Irish people in Ireland is vital to Irish 
culture in America. 


The race-idealist who would wish the Irish 
people here to form some community with the 
Irish people in Ireland would regard the project 
as important. For no political issue at home can 
hold together the people here and keep alive in 
them a racial consciousness as an attractive cul- 
ture can. It is remarkable what John’ MacCor- 
mack’s singing of Irish songs has. done for the 
Irish people here! It has given them a sense of 
community with each other and with the Ireland 
of history and of their experience. No nationalist 
propaganda could have done as much. Now we 
wish to build up something that will foster and 
produce an Irish culture amongst our people here. 
This can be done best of all through the theater. 
We intend to work towards the foundation of this 
theater along such lines as the founders of the 
Abbey Theater in Dublin took when they started 
to build up an Irish theater fourteen years ago. 
They made up their minds to produce plays with 
small companies in small halls. ‘Their authors 
were then forced to write such plays as could be 
inexpensively mounted and played by inexperi- 
enced actors on narrow platforms. We have the 
same acting material amongst the Irish in the 
American cities,—young men and women inter- 
ested in the political or literary side of Irish life 
who attend Irish societies’ meetings and who have 
enthusiasm and freshness of mind. We shall have 
plays produced once a month, beginning with 
February, and the writers and the players will 
become trained as we go on 


Mr. Colum analyzes the differences that 
must necessarily exist between the kind of 
plays presented at the Abbey Theater and 
those that would be suitable to a similar 
theater in this country. The Irish people in 
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the two countries do not care for the same 
plays. 


The plays given will be different from the plays 
produced ‘at the Abbey Theater in Dublin. If the 
Irish theater of America is to flourish it must 
have its roots in Irish life here and we must call 
upon those who live that life to furnish the bulk 
of the plays. We hope that our theater here will 
extend the scope of Irish dramatic literature. In 
Ireland that literature is mainly a presentation 
of peasant life. But the Irish people in America 
do not, at present, want to see peasant plays: 
most of them have come out of such households 
and they do not wish to come in touch again with 
the harshness and the sharpness of peasant life. 
That is a weakness in their character, a reader 
will say. It is, but it is weakness that has to be 
taken account of by those who want to give them a 
theater. When they get used to the idea of an 
Irish theater here they will want to see played the 
notable peasant plays of the Abbey Theater. But 
for a while we shall have to deal with other ma- 
terial: our playwrights will probably take up the 
romantic side of present-day Irish life or they will 
strive to dramatize the romance in Irish legend 
and history. 


If Mr. Colum’s work in its entirety might 
be said to have one leading motive, it is “love 
of the land”—a theme which recurs again 
and again in his work—particularly in his 
dramas ‘““The Land,” “The Fiddler’s House,” 
and “Thomas Muskerry,” and in his book of 
verse, ‘Wild Earth.” ; 

In the expression of the land-hunger of the 
Irish peasant who loves his bit of soil more 
perhaps than even his language and his 
church, he is at his best. 


A MARVELOUS NEW METAL 


UCH tremendous developments have fol- 
lowed in scores of instances from scien- 
tific discoveries that seemed at first mere 
curiosities of the laboratory,—witness ra- 
dium, aluminum, the R6éntgen rays, etc.,— 
that we must needs listen respectfully and 
expectantly to the report that there has been 
found in Asiatic Russia a wonderful new 
metal “more mysterious than radium.” 
According to La Revue (Paris) the dis- 
covery was made by an explorer in Naman- 
gan, which is a part of the territory of 
Ferghana, The savant in question chanced 
accidentally to place his hand on a pasty mass 
lying among mica and other minerals. This 
substance which was absolutely unknown to 
him was opaque in color and of noticeable 
heaviness. His curiosity being aroused he 
carried a considerable quantity of it to a 
chemical laboratory in Moscow, where he 
subjected it to a minute analysis and experi- 


mented upon it with various reagents, with 
truly astonishing results. 


In the presence of an acid, this metal, which as 
yet is nameless, generated such an excessive degree 
of cold that the glass vessel which contained the 
acid was immediately reduced to powder. Then 
an iron vessel was employed with the same result. 
The chemists continued the experiment with a 
large piece of granite. This was decomposed 
suddenly without either an explosion or an ema- 
nation of gas but with a stupefying lowering of 
the temperature. 

Treated with an alkaline reagent, the substance, 
which stubbornly resisted every analytic process, 
lost 20 per cent. of its weight. 


_ These astonishing results so engaged the 
curiosity of the scientific experimenters that 
they journeyed to Ferghana, and after pa- 
tient research succeeded in gathering a larger 
quantity of this puzzling mineral, so as to 
be able to continue and extend their obser- 
vations, 
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THE DRAMA 


“THE CHANGING DRAMA,”* by Archibald 

Henderson, the acclaimed historian and in- 
terpreter of contemporary drama, is written out 
of a fulness of understanding not only of the 
drama of the stage, but of the great drama of life 
itself. He epitomizes the drama of to-day as that 
of pity and revolt,—“pity for the lot of those less 
favored than ourselves, and revolt against the in- 
justices of. the social order.” In other words, the 
drama represents the “social fervor of the epoch.” 
The contributions of modern dramatists in tech- 
nique, in evolution of forms, in* ethical values, 
and the analysis of the prevailing tendencies in 
their work constitute the bulk of this work. Mr. 
Henderson agrees with Mr. Brander Matthews 
that in the art of characterization modern drama 
forces the actor to higher standards, to authen- 
ticity of emotional values, and a realization of a 
sublimated code of ethics. His book closes with 
the statement that “The dramatist of the future 
bids fair to be the Admirable Crichton in the 
Romance of Esthetics.” 


“The English Drama,”’ by Felix E. Schelling, 
professor in the University of Pennsylvania, gives 
us an invaluable history and commentary on Eng- 
lish drama from the time of its beginnings in 
pageant and miracle play down to the perform- 
ance of Sheridan’s “Critic,” in 1779. He per- 
ceives the drama as two threads,—that of litera- 
ture and that of the acting play,—these two 
threads woven into noble texture together in the 
Elizabethan age, and pulled apart at the com- 
mencement of the last century, leaving the drama 
a thing of shreds and patches. We shall hope for 
a complete history of this “schism” and an account 
of the dramatic work of modern times from Pro- 
fessor Schelling’s able pen. 


Mr. Brander Matthews, in his little essays on 
the art of acting,’ rather discourages the play- 
wright and emphasizes the reward of the success- 
ful actor. Not many of those who attend the 
performance of a play know or care to know its 
authorship, Mr. Matthews writes. This sparkling 
discussion of matters concerned with the stage is 
most entertaining reading. Among many other 
points of interest to lovers of good acting is the 
analysis of the difference that lies like an impass- 
able gulf between the old school of acting, with 
its rough characterization, and the new. In our 
modern drama of realism the characterization 
is effected by sometimes the most subtle of means, 
—by “a gesture or only a look.” 


The average layman in dramatic affairs hears 
very little of the “Free Theater” movement, that 
evolved the modern Naturalistic style of acting 
and revolutionized the ideals of French drama. 
Andre Antoine, its founder, has been called the 

1The Changing Drama. By Archibald Henderson. 
Holt. 821 pp. $1.50 


2 The English Drama. By Felix E. Schelling. Dutton. 
341 pp. $1.50. 

7On Acting. By Brander Matthews. 
75 cents. 





Scribner’s. 


“Martin Luther” of the French drama of the last 
quarter of a century. For that space of time he 
has been a notable pioneer in the movement that 
has given an atmosphere of freedom to an art 
that has been rapidly growing in power, is still 
in a state of transition, and whose ultimate 
forms, ideals and purposes we are not at present 
able to wholly discern. Mr. Barrett H. Clark has 
translated four plays of Antoine’s “Free Theater,” * 
and has prepared a lengthy introduction to the 
volume, which is a gem of condensed information. 
Eugene Brieux has contributed a brief preface. 
Andre Antoine is a bourgeois—a bourgeois, as Mr. 
Clark writes, of the solid, forceful, intelligent type 
of Brieux,—a tall man, a little stooped, with small 
blue eyes, set wide apart, and large cheeks. He 
was born in 1858, at Limoges; circumstances com- 
pelled him to go to work at the early age of thir- 
teen; later he became an employee of the Paris 
Gas Company. He loved the theater and studied 
unsuccessfully for the Conservatoire. He then 
joined amateur dramatic clubs where his acting 
received praise. Soon, however, his intellect re- 
belled against the plays these clubs produced; 
they missed the essentials: and lacked the thrust 
of primitive emotion. Antoine gathered a few 
friends and sympathizers about him, and on March 
30, 1887, the “Free Theater” came into existence 
in an “improvised playhouse in the Rue de |’Elysee 
des Beaux Arts, on the Butte Montmartre.” 

Two comedies and two dramas were produced. 
All but one were failures. Nevertheless Antoine 
persevered, and when his funds again sufficed pro- 
duced two more plays the following May. This 
performance attracted three great men of literary 
France,—Francisque Sarcey, Emile Zola and AIl- 
phonse Daudet. From this time onward, in spite 
of many vicissitudes, the “Theatre Libre” thrived, 
and at last ‘located permanently in Jean Jullien’s 
“La Serenade.” In 1888, Antoine produced Tol- 
stoy’s play “The Power of Darkness,” and later 
plays of Ibsen, Strindberg, and Bjérnson, together 
with the vital work ‘of rising French dramatists. 
The French plays were daring, and in many cases 
highly unconventional. The “Four Plays,” pub- 
lished by Mr. Clark, are truly representative of 
the type presented at the “Theatre Libre.” “The 
Fossils” gives a picture of family clannishness that 
seems strange to the New World apostles of indi- 
vidualism. An entire family give up individu- 
ally their fondest hopes, and even their honor, to 
preserve the family name. It is the work of Vis- 
count Francois de Curel, whose plays have been 
termed a type of psychological melodrama. “The 
Serenade,” by Jean Jullien, tells a sordid story of 
the moral laxity that poisons the homes of France 
where the marriages have been arranged by the 
families and romantic love is not a factor in the 
relationship of husband and wife. ‘Francoise’ 
Luck” is a charming and delightful study of two 
characters,—a man of volatile temperament, kind 
but weak, who resents the bondage of marriage, 





4Four Plays of the Free Theater, Authorized trans- 
lation by Barrett H. Clark. Stewart Kidd. 257 pp. $1.5”. 
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and his clever young wife, who is subtle enough 
to play upon his vanity and keep his loyalty by 
means of what the husband calls ‘Francoise’ 
Luck.” “The Dupe,” a comedy in five acts’ by 
George Ancey, is also a tragedy of the French 
marriage of convenience. The sheer exaggeration 
of the action serves to press home the moral that 
marriages undertaken for business reasons almost 
inevitably end in domestic tragedy. 


Plays produced by local dramatic societies are 
distinguished in nearly every case by their inten- 
tion to serve as a moral and social corrective to 
the community. For this reason several of the 
“Wisconsin Plays”* produced by the Wisconsin 
Dramatic Society are of unique interest beyond 
their technical value as literature and as acting 
plays. “Neighbors,” by Zona Gale, is of the “Old 
Homestead” type of drama. It presents familiar 
rural types in a country village. They are pre- 
paring for the advent of a little orphan boy who 
has been given by his dead mother to a poor 
woman of their community. Each person gives as 
means will permit to the welfare of the orphan. 
The old grandmother, who has nothing but her 


carpet rags, manages to make a grotesque, woolly 
boy-doll out of the rags. 

“In the Hospital” has little sectional interest. 
The action might take place in any hospital in 
any civilized country. It gives a vivid picture of 
the leave-taking between husband and wife before 
she undergoes an operation that may prove fatal. 
The husband is alone on the stage during the time 
supposed to be used for the operation. “Glory of 
the Morning” is a tragic story of those far-off 
Colonial days when titled Frenchmen explored the 
waterways of the Middle West. A Chevalier of 
France has married a Winnebago squaw, who has 
borne him two beautiful children. The time has 
come for him to return to his titles and estates in 
France and he wishes to take the children with 
him. It is finally left to them to decide. Oak 
Leaf, the girl, is prevailed upon to go with her 
father. The boy, Red Wing, refuses to leave the 
wigwam and taunts his father in an outburst of 
passionate devotion to the Indian race: “You 
are a squaw-man. I am a Winnebago.” This 
play has the undefinable atmosphere of genius 
and the poignant beauty of high and inevitable 
tragedy. 


BOOKS OF VERSE 


"THE volume of “New Poems by Robert Brown- 

ing and Elizabeth Barrett Browning”® is inter- 
esting for the prose it contains rather than for the 
poetry. There are, indeed, twenty-nine new poems 
by Robert Browning and five by Mrs. Browning, 
but they are scarcely worth preservation save for 
those who have leisure to delve into all that bears 
remotely upon the life of genius. Nearly all of 
them were printed in the Cornhill Magazine. last 
year. The chief value of this collection will be 
found in the admirable introduction by Sir Fred- 
erick G. Kenyon; in a letter on the early poems of 
Browning by the late Bertram Dobell; and in a 
“batch of notes”—fifty-six manuscript pages writ- 
ten by Mrs. Browning on the poems of Robert 
Browning while she was still Miss Barrett. These 
notes combine minor criticism with large appre- 
ciations. Browning was advised to simplify his 
abstruse phrases, pay more careful attention to 
rhythms, and correct his habit of continually using 
“inversions.” The comment on “The Ride from 
Ghent to Aix” illustrates her expressions of. ad- 
miration for the poet’s work: 

“You have the very trampling and breathing 
of the horses all through—and the sentiment is 
left in its right place, through all the physical 
force and display. I know you must be 
proud of the poem, and nobody can forget it who 
has looked at it once. . . . By the way, how the 
‘galloping’ is a good- word. And how you felt 
it and took the effect up and dilated it by repeat- 
ing it over and over in your first stanza... 
doubling, folding one upon another, the hoof- 
treads.” 

It is in these notes, as the editor observes, that 
the real interest of this book will abide, for they 
are part of a beautiful human “idyll,”—the great 





‘Wisconsin Plays. By Gale, Dickinson, and Leonard. 
B. W. Huebsch, 187 pp. $1.25. 

*New Poems by_ Robert Browning and_ Elizabeth 
Tvarrett —— Edited by Sir Frederick G. Kenyon. 
Two Portraits, Macmillan. 186 pp. 


and enduring love of Elizabeth Barrett and Rob- 
ert Browning. 


The “Contemporary War Poems,”® published by 
the American Association for International Con- 
ciliation, and edited by John Erskine, show a dis- 
tinct advance in our ideals of civilization over 
those that seem to have inspired Europe for the 
past quarter-century. The editor notes that one 
will not find the glamour of war in this collection, 
“no stirring battle songs and no heroic ballads.” 
Only the horror, ugliness, and pathos of war are 
revealed; our American versifiers have conjured 
no vision of martial glory, they have discerned 
the long wrack of death and misery and the wel- 
ter of destruction, that has submerged the art and 
the culture of Europe. The work of Edwin Mark- 
ham, Percy Mackaye, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
Henry van Dyke, Edith M. Thomas and others 
is included in this collection. Before their con- 
sideration as literature, these poems must be 
judged as social documents that vividly picture 
the first shock of a foreign war upon the minds 
and the* emotions of people of a peaceful nation, 
who are nevertheless bound to the nations at con- 
flict by myriad strands of racial inheritance. 


“From the Outposts,’* by Mr. Cullen Goulds- 
bury, author of “Songs of Exile,” is a book of 
splendid ringing pictorial verse that carries one 
back to the jungle where the “Crocodile Kings 
reign. Capped in scarlet parrot’s feathers, draped 
in ‘gesture wild and weird, beaded, bangled, and 
barbaric, reverenced and rudely feared.” Mr. 
Gouldsbury is called by his admirers the “Kip- 
ling of South Africa.” Most of his verse was 
written during a ten-years’ sojourn as a Govern- 
ment official in Rhodesia. The title poem, com- 
posed previous to the war, voices the fear that 

8 Contemporary War Poems. 
for International Conciliation. 43 


pp. 
From the Outposts. By Cullen Gouldsbury. Fisher 
Unwin, Eng. 122 pp. 3/6 net. 
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England has fallen into decay, and emphasizes 
the intense loyalty of Englishmen stationed in the 
Colonies: 


You have made a God of your Sport, 

Forgotten Work for the Game, 

While the Nations hover hawklike 
profiting by your shame. 


Ours is the wider vision 

Under an alien sky, 

We know the sleek derision 

Of the Nations slinking by; 

We are glad enough to die 

Unnoted and unknown 

So be it we guard your Honor—for 
your Honor is our own. 


“The Spirit of Japanese Poetry,”* by Yone 
Noguchi, is a distinct contribution to the literature 
of poesy. The author -examines early Japanese 
poetry and that of present Japan,—the exquisite 
seventeen-syllable Hokku poetry, the “No” drama, 
the drama of symbolism and of silence; that to 
which our own “movies” may some day aspire, 
namely, poetry without words. The Japanese 
mind revolts at our subjection to rhymes and me- 
ters, against the silver singing of Swinburne and 
the golden lute of Tennyson. English poetry, to 
the Japanese mind, is governed too much by his- 
tory and tradition. Mr. Noguchi thinks that the 
poetry of the East may bring a fresh spirit and a 
new medium of expression to Western poets. His 
book is most delightful reading; he inverts nearly 
all of our preconceived ideas as to what consti- 
tutes poetry. The Japanese method is poetry by 
elimination. He writes: “When our Japanese 
poetry is best, it is, let me say, a searchlight or 
flash of thought or passion cast on a moment of 
Life and Nature, which, by virtue of its intensity, 
leads us to the conception of the whole; it is 
swift, discontinuous, an isolated piece.” 

He would reduce Stedman’s Anthology from 
800 to 100 pages, which would do away with 
“poet-journalism.” In Japan, the best poetry was 
produced when publication was most difficult. To 
the Eastern mind, easy publication is not the way 
to encourage poetry. The poet of all poets is 
Silence, the cosmic mood of the soul. The seven- 
teen-syllable Hokku poems are the tiniest in the 
world;: the Uta poems have only thirty-one syl- 
lables, and by their art “Heaven and Earth are 
moved and God’s Demons invisible to our eyes 
are touched with sympathy.” If you are not in 
agreement as to the value of these tiny poems, 
Mr. Noguchi bids you remember Browning’s 
“God’s in His Heaven,—All’s Right with the 
World.” This book is one of “The Wisdom of 
the East Series,” edited by L. Cranmer-Byng and 
S. A. Kapadia, which has for its definite object 





1The Spirit of Japanese Poetry. By Yone Noguchi. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 118 pp. 70 cents. : 
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the promulgation of good-will and understanding 
between the East and the West, that the “twain 
shall meet” in a new agreement regarding ideals 
and philosophy that shall bring to the world the 
realization of its hope of the brotherhood of men 
that shall create peace and harmonious conditions 
upon the earth. 

“America and Other Poems”* is from the pen of 
W. J. Dawson and represents the sifted choice of 
twenty years of his career as essayist, novelist, 
critic-historian, and poet. These poems are of 
great intensity and beauty. Notable among them 
are “Peace,” “Extreme Unction,” and “A Prayer.” 


Have you ever wished, when reading Kipling, 
that you had a dictionary of all the technical 
terms he uses? “A Handbook to the Poetry of 
Rudyard Kipling,”*® prepared by Ralph Durand, 
will ‘answer every need of the lovers of Kipling. 
All the camp argot of the British army and of 
the Royal Navy, explanations of archaic words 
and obscure expressions, together with much other 
useful and interesting information, are to be 
found in this excellent piece of work. 


One of the new “Fellowship” books is an essay 
on “Poetry,”* by Arthur Quiller Couch. He de- 
fines a poet as a “helper of man’s most insistent 
spiritual need.” 


The poems of the late Emily Dickinson have 
been published by her niece, Martha Dickinson 
Bianchi. They were written between the years 
1848 and 1886,—the date of her death,—and were 
for the most part little love-offerings, sent some- 
times daily across the green lawn that separated 
their houses to her “Sister Sue.” 

Her niece has written of her: “She was not 
daily bread: she was star-dust.” Yet, after read- 
ing -her diary of meditations, one cannot but de- 
cide that she was “daily bread” after all, so close 
do her poems come to our common, simple needs 
of every day. Emily Dickinson has been styled 
the “epigrammatic Walt Whitman.” She lived 
not so much in her own solitary soul as in the 
soul of the race, seeing clearly beyond individual 
desires to the larger needs of mankind. The col- 
lection takes its title from a quatrain, “The Single 
Hound’’®: 


Adventure most unto itself 
The Soul condemned to be; 
Attended by a Single Hound,— 

Its own Identity. 





2 America and Other Poems. By W. J. Dawson. John 
Lane. 152 pp. $1.25, ‘ Se 
3 A Handbook to the tage | of Rudyard Kipling. By 
es Durand. Doubleday, Page. 386 PP. $2. 
‘ aetey. By Arthur Quiller Couch. E. P. Dutton. 
0 cents. 
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othe Single Hound. By Emily Dickinson. Little, 
Brown. 151 pp. 
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OF ARTISTS AND THE FINE ARTS 


READERS who are fond of browsing among 

memorabilia of the distinguished departed 
will find rich pastures for their delectation in the 
new book of reminiscences by J. Comyns Carr, 
which he gives to the world under the clever 
and witty title of “Coasting Bohemia.” It is 
made up of a group of thoroughly delightful 
essays, imbued with the graces of a felicitous 
and finished style such as is rarely met with in 
these days, and spiced with wit,—oftentimes the 
wit of the great ones it commemorates as well as 
that of the veteran art critic and dramatist, its 
author. 

Among its treasure trove are personal recol- 
lections (all worthy because richly mellowed by 
the passage of many years) of Rosetti, Burne- 
Jones, Millais, Alma-Tadema, Whistler, George 
Meredith, Sir Henry Irving, and Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan; each finely wrought essay casting some 
new and illuminating sidelight on the work, or 


‘more often the personality, of the artist of whom 


it treats. There is an elaborate and thorough- 
going study of the character of Lady Macbeth, 
entitled “Sex in Tragedy,’ in which the author 
contrasts the interpretations of that character by 
Mrs. Siddons and Mrs. Kemble, and vindicates 
the more feminine conception of the older actress. 
There is a discriminating and readable survey 
of the English School of Painting, originally 
written for the Rome Exhibition. And there are 
several minor papers of interest and charm. 

For sample of the author’s witty characteriza- 
tion and happy knack of expression take his say- 
ing of Whistler: “To balk him of a controversy 
was to rob him of his peace of mind”; and this 
of Meredith: ‘The true greatness of the man 
was in nothing better displayed than in the un- 
broken urbanity of his outlook upon life. His 
was of all natures I have known the most hope- 
ful of the world’s destiny. The starved and 
shriveled pessimism of the disappointed egoist 
had no part in his disposition. His wider out- 
look upon life was undimmed by the pain of 
whatever measure of personal failure had be- 
fallen him, and I believe that even if his faith 
in humanity had: not of itself been sufficing 
and complete, he could have drawn from the 
earth, and the unfading beauty of the earth, 
encouragement enough to keep him steadfast in 
his way.” 


A big subject handled with surprising skill 
and power in a small. book is Edith Sichel’s 
”? a new issue in that surpass- 
ingly fine and useful series of handy volumes 
called the Home University Library. In ten brief 
but pregnant chapters we get in bold clear strokes 
the outlines of the Medici in Florence, the Re- 
naissance in Rome, the women of the Renaissance, 
its cynics and swashbucklers, the thinkers it raised 
up in the Northern races, the French Renaissance, 
and the English Renaissance; and learn what its 
fruits were: out of the Italian Renaissance, a 
new-born art; out of the Northern Renaissance, a 
new-born religion, and coupled with it a great 
school of poetry, and a drama the greatest that 
the world has seen since the days of Greece. At 





onl Coasting Bohemia. By J. Comyns Carr. Macmillan. 
pp. 50. 

?The Renaissance: By Edith Sichel. Holt. 256 pp. 
50 cents. 


the very outset we get this fine definition of the 
real meaning of the new birth: it was “the result 
of a universal impulse, and that impulse was 
preceded by something like . revelation, a revela- 
tion of intellect and of the possibilities in man. 
And like the Christian revelation in the spiritual 
world, so the Renaissance in the natural, meant 
a temper of mind, a fresh vision, a source of 
thoughts and works, rather than shaped results.” 
The little book is more than a splendid piece of 
writing,—it is an inspiring stimulus to the reader 
to further study in a fascinating period of human 
history. : 


In “The Boston Symphony Orchestra: An His- 
torical Sketch,”* M. A. DeWolfe Howe gives a 
clear, succinct and interesting account of what is 
undoubtedly the greatest musical benefaction ever 
bestowed upon any public. One regrets that more 
space than the brief preliminary chapter was not 
given to the life of Major Henry Lee Higginson, 
the founder and supporter of the orchestra, for 
besides serving his country with distinction in 
the Civil War, -and afterwards as banker and 
philanthropist, Major Higginson has proved him- 
self an artist for art’s sake,—or rather for human- 
ity’s sake. But the account of the orchestra, 
which has now completed a third of a century of 
existence and is considered by many the best 
orchestra in America, if not in the world, will be 
welcome to music lovers in many other quarters 
besides Boston, for it has carried the gospel of 
the best music all the way across the continent. 
Mr. Howe has had access to materials never 
before put into print, especially contained in pa- 
pers relating to Mr. Higginson’s more personal 
dealings with the enterprise, and his narrative is 
authoritative as well as readable. The book is 
illustrated with several portraits, and a group of 
appendices lists the musicians who have been 
members of the orchestra, the soloists who have 
appeared at its concerts, and the compositions it 
has performed. 


William Gorham Rice’s “Carillons of Belgium 
and Holland: Tower Music in the Low Coun- 
tries’* is a very pleasant book, but withal one to 
which a melancholy interest attaches just now 
by reason of the havoc wrought by the German 
savagery among the places he describes so de- 
lightfully. His love of this unique tower music 
led him to investigate its history, which meant to 
delve in obscure lore, and the result is the first 
book ever published on the general subject of 
carillons.. As distinguished from a -chime, or 
peal (that is, a set of bells generally not more 
than about an octave, attuned to intervals of the 
diatonic, or whole tone, scale), a carillon is a 
much larger set of bells, sometimes four octaves 
or more, tuned to the chromatic scale, and hung 
fixed, so as not to swing. The bells are struck 
by hammers operated from a keyboard, and a 
good bell master can play a great variety of 
music, even such difficult works as sonatas by 
the great composers, and produce remarkable and 
distinctive effects. The qualifications of a good 





An Historical 


® The Boston Symphony Orchestra: 
Houghton Mifflin. 


Sketch. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
280 pp., ill. $2. 

*Carillons of Belgium and Holland: Tower Music 
in the Low Countries. By William Gorham Rice. Lane. 
232 pp., ill. $1.50. 
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carillonneur are compared to those of an organist. 
Mr. Rice tells us not only of the bells and their 
players and their music, but as well of many 
other things that help to make up the charm of 
the Low Countries, and the interest of his book 
is enhanced by a series of beautiful photographs 
of many of the famous bell towers of Belgium and 
Holland, which are at the same time surpassingly 
fine examples of architecture, together with other 
pictures of carillons at close range and portraits 
of some of the famous bell masters. 


With the purpose of arousing interest in the 
development of the dwelling house and from such 
interest some consideration of the reforms in it 
demanded by the present and the future, Robert 
Ellis Thompson has written a readable and useful 
little book in “The History of the Dwelling House 
and its Future.’ The reforms for which the 
author pleads include both mechanical changes 
for the better adaptation of the house to the needs 


of the family, and social changes, chiefly to be 
found in the application of codperative method, 
to bring the families out of their isolation into a 
plan of working together for the relief of social 
burdens. Most of his suggestions are both sen- 
sible and constructive, and his book deserves a 
wide reading. : 


“How to Enjoy Pictures,’” by Mrs. Henry Head, 
a publication imported from England, is ad- 
dressed to young people, in whom it seeks to 
stimulate an interest in and a fondness for master- 
pieces of painting produced before the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. It is mostly made up 
of brief biographical sketches of painters, with 
comments on some of their pictures emphasizing 
those features which the author thinks are most 
likely to stimulate the interest and imagination of 
the youthful reader. The many reproductions of 
celebrated paintings printed in colors are garish 
and far from satisfactory. 


REFERENCE AND TEXT-BOOKS 


PARTLY as a result of methods that have ob- 

tained for generations in the study and teach- 
ing of the Scriptures, our youth do not, as a rule, 
become familiar with the national history of 
the Hebrews. Most of our educated young men 
and women know less about the dramatic story of 
the Jewish people than about the rise and fall of 
ancient Rome, and yet no people’s records are more 
accessible than are those of the Jews. Probably 
the truth of the matter is that the Old Testament 
has not commonly been regarded in the light of a 
national history, although a more perfect example 
of historical narration would be hard to find. It 
is fortunate that the value of the Biblical narra- 
tive purely as historical material is more clearly 
recognized than formerly. With such aids as mod- 
ern scholarship is providing, the coming genera- 
tion should know its Hebrew history at least as 
well as its Roman or Grecian. One of the most 
serviceable of these aids has just come from the 


press in the form of a “History of the Hebrews,” 


by President Frank K. Sanders, of Washburn Col- 
lege. This is an admirable text-book of the sub- 
ject, compact, clearly written, and the fruit of 
thirty years of well-directed study. No one who 
dips into this little volume will be inclined to 
question the importance or the intrinsic interest of 
Hebrew history. The more or less familiar Bible 
story will be made the more vivid by a rereading 
in connection with the analysis and comments of 
Dr. Sanders, who is one of the group of enthusi- 
astic scholars that was attracted to Yale a quarter 
of a century ago by the late Professor William R. 
Harper, a teacher who succeeded in filling so 
many of his pupils with his own zest for the study 
of Hebrew. 


Curious facts about the various forms of life ex- 





1The History of the Dwelling House and Its Future. 
3y Robert Ellis Thompson. ‘pennant, 172 pp. $1. 

2 How to Enjoy Pictures. 3y Mrs. Henry Head. 
Stokes. 299 pp., ill. $1.50. 

8’ History of the Hebrews. 
Scribners. 367 pp. $1. 


By Frank K. Sanders. 


istent and extinct are given in “The Wonder of 
Life,”* an unconventional introduction to the study 
of Natural History and Biology, by J. Arthur 
Thomson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Aberdeen. It is truly 
a “wonder” book, one of the best published in re- 
cent years, and valuable not only for its detail of 
the whole drama of organic evolution, but also 
for its suggestiveness. ‘The material is presented 
with originality, piquancy and freshness, and the 
text is accompanied by exquisite illustrations in 
half-tone and in color. 


What is a weed in the agricultural sense? The 
dictionary tells us that a weed is the general name 
of a plant that grows where it is not wanted; of 
any plant that is regarded as positively useless or 
troublesome. ‘The lovely Prairie Rose, the scarlet 
Field Poppy, the showy Larkspur and the Black- 
Eyed Susan are all weeds in some places, and 
come under the same classification that embraces 
the lowly pigweed and the pestiferous quack 
grass. “A Manual of Weeds,” prepared by Ada 
E. Georgia, assistant in the Farm Course at the 
New York University, is a book every farmer and 
student of botany should possess. It is excellently 
prepared and eminently useful. Every species of 
weed that infests the United States and Canada 
is discussed, with their range, habitat, crops they 
infest, and means of control. Weeds are shown 
to be not wholly valueless. Their encroachment 
makes good tillage necessary, and a generous 
growth of weeds turned under provides fresh 
humus for the soil. The book amply fulfils the 
writer’s wish that it shall be “helpful to any one 
who loves plants and must combat weeds in 
order to help them to grow.” It is freely illus- 
trated with drawings by F. Schuyler Matthews, 
who has done some excellent work in this field. 





*The Wondey of Life. Arthur Thomson. 
Holt. 658 pp. “$3.50. 
5A Manual of Weeds. 


millan. 593 pp., ill.” $2. 
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CLASSIFIED LISTS OF RECENT 






PUBLICATIONS 


BOOKS RELATING TO THE WAR 


The War Week by Week. By Edward S. 
Martin. Dutton. 217 pp. $1. 


A fair and moderate statement of the-American 
point of view, as expressed in the editorials ap- 
pearing in Life. 


Woman and War. By Olive Schreiner. 
Stokes. 59 pp. 50 cents. 


A selection. from the classic, “Woman and 
Labor,” giving expression to the author’s views 
as developed during the-South African War. 


The Balkan Wars, 1912-1913. 
Gould Schurman. Princeton, N. J.: 
University Press. 140 pp. $1. 


A second edition of President Schurman’s study 
of the situation in which the Great War in Eu- 
rope originated. A preface by the author points 
out the relation of the Balkan Wars to the greater 
conflict now being waged. 


The Cause of the War. By Charles Edward 
Jefterson. Crowell. 64 pp. 50 cents. 


An able analysis of the European situation by 
the pastor of Broadway Tabernacle; New York 
City. 


By Jacob 
Princeton 


Handbook of the European War. Edited 
by Stanley S. Sheip. White Plains, N. Y.: The 
H. W. Wilson Company. 334 pp. $1. 


A source book of facts regarding the war, gath- 
ered from the standard authorities, official and un- 
official. 


The Evidence in the Case. 
Beck. Putnam. 200 pp. $1. 

An American lawyer’s thoroughgoing analysis 
of the causes of the war as revealed by the official 
papers. Mr. Beck was formerly Assistant Attor- 
ney-General of the United States. 


By James M. 


Fighting in Flanders. By E. Alexander 
Powell. Scribners. 231 pp., ill. $1. 

A brilliant and graphic account, by an eye- 
witness, of the bombardment and fall of Antwerp, 
the destruction of Louvain and other Belgian 
towns, and the flight of the refugees. Pronounced 
by the London Spectator to be “one of the most 
memorable books of first-hand description dealing 
with the war.” 


With the Allies. By Richard Harding Davis. 
Scribners, 241 pp., ill. $1. 

Describes the Germans’ entry into Brussels, the 
burning of Louvain, the bombardment of Rheims 
Cathedral, and many other incidents of the war 
as seen by a correspondent on the ground. 


Britain’s Case Against Germany. By Ram- 
sey Muir. Longmans, Green. 196-pp. $1. 

A succinct survey of the historical background 
of the war by the Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Manchester. 


Remember Louvain! Selected by E. V. Lucas. 
Macmillan. 86 pp. 40 cents. 


A collection of poetry bearing on the British at- 
titude in the Great War. Selections have been 
made from the verse of Whittier, Longfellow and 
Walt Whitman, as well as from representative 
English poets. 


Little Old Belgium. By 
Kauffman. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Company. 79 pp. 50 cents. 


A little book of poems, some of which were com- 
posed within the theater of war. 


Reginald Wright 
Henry Altemus 


The Present Hour. By 
Macmillan. 119 pp. $1.25. 


Half of this volume is made up of poems com- 
posed since the outbreak of the war, and the re- 
mainder of selections from poems written during 
the past two years and having reference to peace. 


The War That Will End. 
Duffield. 106 pp. 75 cents. 


A series of characteristic essays by the author of 
“Tono-Bungay.” 


Percy Mackaye. 


By H. C. Wells. 


Operations Upon the Sea. By Freiherr von 
Edelsheim. New York: The Outdoor Press. 107 
pp. 75 cents. 

A treatise written by a member of the German 
General Staff in 1901. It includes a discussion of 


plans for the invasion of England and the United 
States. 


France and the Next War. By Commandant 
J. Colin. Translated by Major L. H. R. Pope- 
Hennesey. Doran. 306 pp. $1. 


The modern French system of war-making as 
set forth by a leading professor in the national 
War School. It is the text-book used by French 
officers.in preparation for their duties. 


Fatherland. By Will 
Doran. 58 pp. 25 cents. 


The protest of Europe’s millions against war, 
as voiced by an American. 


Levington Comfort. 


An Open Letter to the Nation with Regard 
to a Peace Plan. By James Howard Kehler. 
Kennerley. 25 pp. 50 cents. 


An essay intended to direct public thought 
toward the ideal of peace instead of toward the 
ideal of war. 


SOCIOLOGY: ECONOMICS 
Municipal’ Life and Government in Ger- 
many. By William Harbutt Dawson. Long- 
mans & Company. 499 pp. $3.75. 


Mr. Dawson’s book is not one of the numerous 
brochures hastily scribbled that have been foisted 
upon the public since the outbreak of the War in 
order to meet the demand for information about 
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Germany. It is a very thorough and painstaking 
study of municipal government by an English- 
man who has spent a quarter of a century in 
preparing himself for the preparation of volumes 
upon different phases of German life. Those who 
would understand the nature of government by 
experts in German cities and the practical results, 
as well as the official mechanism, will find Mr. 
Dawson’s book very satisfactory. 

Money and Currency. By Joseph French 
Johnson. Ginn. 423 pp. $1.75. 

This revised edition brings Professor Johnson’s 
review of monetary and banking legislation in the 
United States up to date,—with a careful analysis 
of the Federal. Reserve Act of 1913. 


Why the Dollar Is Shrinking. By Irving 


Fisher. Macmillan. 233 pp. $1.25. 

States very simply the general principles which 
fix the scale of prices, and shows how these prin- 
ciples apply to the present “high cost of living.” 
Heath. 


Political Economy. Charles Gide. 


762 pp. 

Authorized translation from the third edition of 
a standard French work, with notes especially 
prepared to meet the needs of American students. 


Business Organization and . Combination. 
Revised edition and additional Chapters. 
By Lewis H. Haney. Macmillan. 523 pp. $2. 


Corporate Promotions and Reorganiza- 
tions. By Arthur S. Dewing. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 615 pp. $2.50. 

A new volume in the series of “Harvard Eco- 
nomic Studies.” 


Work and Wealth: A Human Valuation. 
By J. A. Hobson. Macmillan. 367 pp. $2. 

A severe indictment of “the inhumanity and 
vital waste of modern industry,” with the sugges- 
tion of definite remedial measures. 


Economics of Efficiency. By Norris A. 
Brisco. Macmillan. 385 pp. $1.50. 

A book designed to make clear the underlying 
principles of business efficiency and to explain 
the resultant methods. 


The Finances of the City of New York. By 
Yin Ch’u Ma. New York: Columbia University. 
312 pp. $2.50. 

A Chinese student has investigated New York 
City’s finances and finds several points of resem- 
blance to the finances of China! For instance, in 
the recent past, much of the city’s annual tax 
budget has been due to extravagance, waste, fa- 
voritism and corruption, as a result of the rule- 
of-thumb method of budget-making. Again, the 
municipal debt has been permitted to grow, until 
recently, without any attempt to keep it down by 
the introduction of scientific methods of adminis- 
tration, just as the national debt of China has 
been suffered to increase. Fortunately, reform has 
made a start, both in New York and in China. 


OUT-OF-DOOR AND NATURE BOOKS 


Letters of an Old Farmer to His Son. By 
William R. Lighton. Doran. 212 pp. $1. 


In this little book an exponent of the new agri- 
culture sets forth the principles rather than the 
detailed methods of his craft. 


The Business of Farming. By William C. 


, Smith. Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd. 292 pp., ill. 


$2. 

A practical, common-sense treatise by the au- 
thor of “How to Grow 100 Bushels of Corn per 
Acre on Worn Soils.” 


Farm Animals. By Thomas Forsyth Hunt 
and Charles William Burkett. New York: 
Orange Judd Company. 534 pp., ill. $1.50. 

An excellent illustrated manual by the dean of 
the California College of Agriculture and the ed- 
itor of the American A griculturist. 


Wealth From the Soil. By C. C. Bows- 
field. Chicago: Forbes & Company. 319 pp. $1. 


The beginner in farming will find here practi- 
cal suggestions by the auther of “Making the 
Farm Pay’—first aid to the city-bred farmer. 


Indian Days of the Long Ago. By Edward 
S. Curtis. Yonkers: World Book Company. 221 
pp., ill. 

An entertaining and instructive book by the 
well-known photographer of Indian life. The 
volume is illustrated from photographs by Mr. 
Curtis and drawings by F. N. Wilson. 


Insects Injurious to the Household. By 
Glenn W. Herrick. Macmillan. 470 pp., ill. 
$1.75. 

A clearly written. description of the principal 
insect pests, their habits, and the means by which 
their propagation may be checked. 


Growing Bulbs. By Maurice Fuld. New 
York: Knight & Struck Company. 78 pp. $1. 


Specific directions for the cultivation of bulbs 
designed for winter and spring blooming are con- 
tained in this little book. 


The Fraternity of the Fields. By Elmer 
Willis Serl. New York: Neale Publishing Com- 
pany. 133 pp. 

A readable series of brief essays from the out- 
of-doors viewpoint. 

An Introduction to the Study of Fossils. 
By Hervey Woodburn Shimer. Macmillan. 450 
pp., ill. $2.40. ' 

In this work the author’s principal aim has been 
to show how certain living forms in the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms may be used to interpret the 
related fossil forms. 


The Fundamentals of Plant Breeding. By 
John M. Coulter. Appleton. 347 pp. $1.50. 

An extremely interesting and inspiring treat- 
ment of the latest discoveries in the field of plant 
genetics. As head of the botanical department at 
the University of Chicago, Professor Coulter is 
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familiar with the recent striking developments in 
this field. 


Concerning Animals and Other Matters. 
By E. H. Aitken. Dutton. 196 pp., ill. $2. 

A collection of essays, chiefly on animals and 
Indian subjects, by the Anglo-Indian writer who 
was known for many years as “Eha.” Character- 
ized by a lively sense of humor. 


The Germ-Cell Cycle in Animals. By Rob- 
ert W. Hegner. Macmillan. 346 pp., ill. $1.75. 


This volume embodies knowledge of special 
value in scientific breeding. 


Forest Neighbors. By William Davenport 
Hulbert. Doubleday, Page. 241 pp., ill. 50 cents. 

Life stories of wild animals that have dwelt on 
the banks of a little lake in the woods of northern 
Michigan. 


Big Game Fields of America. By Daniel J. 
Singer. Doran. 368 pp., ill. $2.25. 

Accounts of the author’s observations of wild 
life during big-game hunting trips in North and 
South America. 


Wild Life Conservation in Theory and 
Practise. By William T. Hornaday. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 229 pp., ill. $1.50. 

The director of the New York Zodlogical Park 
endeavors in this volume to stimulate the interest 
of university men in the preservation of Ameri- 
can wild life. The material originally took the 
form of lectures delivered last year before the 
Yale Forest School. 


4 Vols. 
1255 pp., 


The American Natural History. 
By William T, Hornaday. Scribners. 
ill. $7.50. 

A most readable description of American ani- 
mal life, illustrated with original drawings, pho- 
tographs, charts, and maps. The first edition of 
this work appeared in 1904 and met with general 
approval. In the new four-volume edition such 
changes have been made as were rendered neces- 
sary by the scientific advance of a decade. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 


The Future of Work and Other Essays. 
By L. G. Chiozza Money, M. P. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 296 pp. 6 shillings. 

Mr. Money is an English economist and Liberal 
member of Parliament who is especially qualified 
to discuss concrete phases of industrial life in 
Great Britain. His ideal is an organized eco- 
nomic life under the direction of the government, 
with a vast increase of production through the 
better development of labor, and a higher har- 
mony to prevent the waste of competition. 


England’s Peasantry and Other Essays. 
By Augustus Jessopp, D. D. T. Fisher Unwin. 
398 pp. 7 shillings. 

_The Rev. Dr. Jessopp writes charmingly of 
English country life, with its survivals of old 
manners and customs. His essays give the spirit 
also of religious and social life in country par- 
ishes. The present volume, with its wealth of 


reminiscences and literary allusions, and its tone 
of leisurely scholarship, is in delightful contrast 
with the many strenuous and ‘shrieking books 
which characterize our stormy days. 


The Vengeance of the Flag and Other 
Occasional Addresses. By Henry D. Esta- 
brook. Fleming H. Revell Co. 372 pp. 

Mr. Estabrook, who is one of the most eloquent 
members of the American Bar, dedicates a cur- 
rent volume of his addresses to a little grandson 
whom he characterizes as, “Thinker, Philosopher, 
Orator, Investigator, Pugilist, and Man of Proj- 
ects and Affairs.” Quite unconsciously Mr. Esta- 
brook is listing his own attributes. There must 
be supplied, however, the further attribute of 
Wit and Humor. Mr. Estabrook’s dinner speeches 
are as clever as any that have been printed, while 
his legal addresses show scholarship and virile 
thought. 


REMINISCENCES 


Personal Recollections of President Abra- 
ham Lincoln, General Ulysses S. Grant, and 
General William T. Sherman. By Major-Gen- 
eral Grenville M. Dodge. Fort Dodge, Ia.: Mon- 
arch Printing Company. 237 pp. 

General Dodge is one of the few surviving 
officers of high rank who served in the Civil 
War, and he has made a great career as citizen 
and man of affairs in the half century that has 
followed the close of civil strife. His reminis- 
cences of Lincoln, Grant, and Sherman are very 
informal, and are published in a modest book 
issued in his home town of Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
but they will be much prized for the sidelights 
they throw upon men and events. 


BOOKS DEALING WITH GIRLS’ 
PROBLEMS 

The Other Kind of Girl. 
198 pp. $1. 

A simply told, inoffensive story of a girl who 
took the path of least resistance and became a 
woman of the street. The factors that bring about 
her regeneration are told in a manner to point out 
the mistakes of would-be reformers. 


Anon. Huebsch, 


The Industrial Training of the Girl. By 
William A. McKeever. Macmillan. 81 pp., ill. 
50 cents. 


An excellent informational book giving detailed 
information about the training of young girls for 
usefulness and toward a larger and richer per- 
sonality; with insistence on the fact that indus- 
try is “cultural and ennobling.” 


Talks to Freshman Girls. Helen Dawes 


Brown. Houghton Mifflin. 90 pp. 75 cents. 


Pleasant and stimulating admonition to the col- 
lege girl in her Freshman year. 


Working Girls in Evening Schools. By 
Mary Van Kleeck. New York: Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 252 pp., ill. $1.50. 

Information given by 13,000 working girls who 
attend classes regularly at evening schools. A 
most suggestive study of their needs and ambi- 
tions. 








FINANCIAL NEWS 


I.—OPPORTUNITIES IN HIGH-GRADE 
SECURITIES 


LTHOUGH the London Stock Ex- 

change opened on January 4, after its 
continuous suspension of more than five 
months, and trading continued on the New 
York Stock Exchange with a gradual rise in 
prices, it became evident as the new year 
opened that no enthusiastic absorption of 
new securities at least need be at once ex- 
pected. Indeed, the cautious dulness on the 
New York Stock Exchange had never before 
been equaled. Day after day new low rec- 
ords for volume of trading were being made. 
Nineteen Fourteen witnessed the smallest 
stock business since 1878. 

In every way the early days of the new 
year bade fair to repeat, or even intensify, 
the stagnant investment conditions of 1914, 
although at times there seemed to be a slow 
increase in interest. In the old year listings 
of new securities on the Stock Exchange had 
been a quarter less than in 1913, only one- 
third those of 1912, and one-half the 1911 
total. Corporate financing, as far as it 
could be traced by a leading publication, 
amounted to half a billion dollars less in 
1914 than in 1913. Issues of securities in 
London for the seven months to August 1 
last amounted to $950,000,000, and for the 
four months from August 1 to December 1, 
to less than $30,000,000. 

As the year opened it appeared that nu- 
merous fundamental conditions were work- 
ing into a state favorable to an industrial 
revival in this country. The lowest prices 
known in years in all lines of construction 
material, together with plentiful labor, made 
a strong appeal in the private business field 
to individuals and corporations who were 
able to go ahead with their plans without 
resorting to the security markets. But large 
undertakings, which involve public financing, 
could not be started, because where public 
financing is concerned the European situation 
must always be more or less considered, and 
as yet there was no knowing how long the 
war would last. Belligerent countries, along 
with several neutrals that had been put to 
unusual government expense because of the 
war, were putting out huge government 
bond issues, and apparently the markets of 
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the world were unable to absorb other 
classes of securities until government finan- 
cing had been taken care of. 

But a notable, although not unexpected, 
feature of the situation has been the way in 
which a few issues of really high-class securi- 
ties have gone off with a rush. It is the uni- 
versal experience of investment history that 
immediately after periods of stress high-class 
securities sell relatively far better than those 
of poorer quality. A few months ago, when 
bond-dealers began once more almost timidly 
to offer their wares again after the temporary 
but complete stoppage of such business, it 
was chiefly the municipal bond that was of- 
fered, this being admittedly the safest invest- 
ment both in theory and practise. Indeed, 
even to this writing the bulk of day-to-day 
investment offers are made up of municipals. 


Two Recent Bond Sales 


Many investors seek a little more than 
safety and certainty of income. ‘They seek 
for bonds or stocks which possess at least the 
possibility of enhancement in price. No 
doubt the deservedly popular real-estate 
mortgage would be even more popular if it 
had any opportunity of advancing in price. 
Of course, the investor does not want his 
holdings to go down, and any amount of loss 
comes from the usually unwise attempt to 
combine safety with speculation. Now, this 
may be a very illogical, inconsistent, and rep- 
rehensible state of mind, but it is most com- 
mon. Pure investment, i. e., the absolute 
surrender of any proprietary interest, and 
along with it any possibility of loss or gain, 
is singularly rare. And, facing facts as they 
are, it may be noted that one of the surest 
ways of combining investment, strictly speak- 
ing, with profit, is to purchase newly issued 
securities of a high grade. ‘This was illus- 
trated last September when New York City 
was dangerously close to repudiating its 
debts, through no fault of its own, and a 
combination of all the banks in Greater 
New York gave the public sale of $100,000,- 
000 of its short-term notes such a backing 
that failure was impossible. However, the 
notes themselves were so attractive that the 
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banks did not have to subscribe to any ex- 
tent, the public being alive to the truly won- 
derful opportunity afforded. The notes were 
offered to pay 6 per cent., a patently high 
yield for the obligation of the largest and 
richest city in America. Only a few days 
passed before all who had purchased (more 
than ten thousand persons) had a large profit 
on the transaction. ; 

Much more recently the sale of $10,000,- 
000 Chicago & Northwestern Railway gen- 
eral mortgage 5 per cent. bonds at 102%, 
or a net yield of 4.87 per cent., illustrated 
the general truth which this article seeks to 
emphasize. This was the first large issue of 
long-term railroad securities to try the in- 
vestment market in this country since the 
war began. Within a few days after these 
bonds were publicly offered for sale at 10214 
they were being dealt in on the Wall Street 
market at 10714, or a profit of $50 on each 
$1000 bond. 

The investor must be cautioned not to buy 
into any new bond issue, merely because it is 
newly offered. The point is to buy into a 
newly offered bond, provided it is of the 
highest class. ‘That other opportunities will 
be afforded not unlike those of the New York 
City note and Northwestern bond sales is 
most probable. 

It must have been obvious to anyone fa- 
miliar with the affairs of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway that its general mort- 
gage bonds at 4.87 per cent. were essentially 
a bargain. The reason they were offered 
on the bargain counter was the same reason 
that New York City notes were sold to 
yield 6 per cent.: the times were so unpro- 
pitious for any investment offering that to 
make the thing go with enough of a rush to 
maintain the corporation’s already unexcelled 
credit, as well as to give the whole situation 
a needed fillip, it was essential to make the 
price strikingly attractive. 

Thus in 1908 the first big issue of bonds 
sold after the panic was $40,000,000 of 
Pennsylvania Railroad consolidated 4's, prob- 
ably in many ways the world’s premier rail- 
road bond. ‘They were offered at a price to 
net 4.20 per cent., at that time an attractive 
rate of interest for that type of bond, but al- 
most immediately after the public offering 
the price rose until the net income fell to 
4 per cent. 

It was, therefore, no reflection on the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway that its 
general mortgage 4’s should be sold at 4.87 
per cent., even though that was probably the 
highest yield obtainable in many years on a 
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bond of such high grade. These bonds are 
a first lien on 1800 miles of road, a second 
lien on 2700 miles, and a third lien on 530 
miles. Before long they will be a first lien 
on 5000 miles. According to one computa- 
tion, it requires but $240 a mile to cover 
all interest charges, while available income 
exceeds $2500 a mile. Persons with only the 
slightest knowledge of railroads know that 
even the common stock of this company, 
which comes far, far after the general mort- 
gage bonds, enjoys an enviable reputation for 
strength and safety. 


Railroad Securities Again Attractive 


Numerous developments are serving to 
bring the better class of railroad securities 
again into favor. Naturally the 5 per cent. 
freight-rate decision is the most conspicuous 
of these. But other recent events are im- 
portant. The rapid approach toward a long- 
fought-for consummation of the plans to 
merge the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railroad into the New York Central Rail- 
road means that the numerous issues of bonds 
of the latter-named company will have an 
added security. _ Probably the same is true 
of its stock. It has also been recently an- 
nounced that the New Haven Railroad 
would seek legislative permission to create a 
large mortgage upon its property, and issue 
ultimately, so report goes, at least $400,000,- 
000 of mortgage bonds in place of the many 
short-term securities now outstanding. Such 
an event will make most decidedly for sta- 
bility of New Haven finances. 

Finally, it appears from the recent report 
of the Controller of the Currency that the 
26,765 banks from which he had reports as of 
June 30, 1914, had added $145,000,000 of 
railroad bonds to their holdings during the 
year. Previous reports had indicated a tend- 
ency to reduce railroad bonds. Clearly it is 
time for a reaction in favor of railroad securi- 
ties of the better type. Many investors in 
the past have wholly neglected public utility 
bonds and real-estate mortgages in favor of 
railroad bonds, a fact to be deprecated. But, 
on the other hand, the downfall in the last 
few years of several poorly managed rail- 
roads has swung many persons too far away 
from what is, after all, the most important 
type of security, and the one which gives the 
cue to all others. Certainly when there are 
numerous absolutely “gilt-edged” mortgage 
railroad bonds to be had to pay 434 per cent., 
or even 5 per cent., as now, those who are 
content with that rate of interest need not 
go much further afield. 
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Il.—INVESTMENT INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 615. STREET IMPROVEMENT BONDS—A RE- 
STATEMENT OF THEIR CHARACTERISTICS 
In response to your generous invitation to investors 

to consult you in regard to investments, I wish to 

ask for some information in regard to California Street 

Improvement. Bonds, offerings of which I have seen 

advertised in the pages of the REvIEW _oF REvIEws. 

Are these bonds safe and desirable? I have some 

$5000 that I wish to invest. 

California Street Improvement Bonds, as we 
have had frequent occasion to point out, have a 
good record for safety. The laws of the State 
appear to throw every safeguard about the is- 
suance of this class of obligations, and, although 
such bonds never have, and probably cannot be 
expected ever to command, a particularly satis- 
factory market, many cases have come under our 
observation in which they have proved desirable 
income investments. 

Such bonds, as you probably know, are not 
the direct obligations of the municipalities them- 
selves, and they are not, therefore, backed up 
by the general taxing power. On the contrary, 
they depend for the safety of their principal and 
interest upon the tax-paying ability only of such 
property as is situated within the limited districts 
for whose improvement they are issued. In cases 
where all of the necessary legal requirements are 
complied with, street improvement bonds carry 
a lien on the property in their district, which comes 
ahead of everything except general taxes, and in 
that sense they partake very much of the nature 
of real estate mortgages. You doubtless appre- 
ciate how essential it is for any investor going 
into a highly specialized form of security like this 
to deal with investment bankers upon whose ex- 
perience and judgment he may safely rely. 

It may not be amiss for us to suggest that for a 
fund of the size you mention we doubt that in or- 
dinary circumstances it would be wise for you 
to choose a single security or even a single class 
of securities. Indeed, we know of very few cir- 
cumstances in which it does not pay for an in- 
vestor to practise the principle of diversification. 
With your legal residence in California and desir- 
ing, as you probably do, to have something in the 
nature of tax-exempt securities, we would sug- 
gest for a part of the fund in question one or 
two bonds taken from the rather wide range of 
offerings of publicity utility companies of your 
own State. : 


No. 616. IS THE PRESENT A GOOD TIME TO BUY 
STANDARD STOCKS? 

Would you consider the present an opportune time 
to buy standard railway and industrial stocks? If so, 
which ones would you suggest as being suitable invest- 
ments for a woman who now has a few shares each of 
Pennsylvania; Delaware & Hudson, and American Tel. 
& Tel.? 

While it is still very difficult to foretell the 
market outlook for standard listed dividend- 
paying stocks, there seems to be a disposition 
among those in close touch with the situation to 
believe that purchases for income purposes made 
at prevailing prices should, if confined to the bet- 
ter intrenched issues, prove entirely satisfactory. 
As you may know, trading in the entire group of 
listed stocks has now been going on for several 
weeks with certain restrictions, however, as to 
minimum prices below which transactions cannot 
have official sanction. In arranging for open 
trading the committee which had charge of all 


transactions in listed securities from the outbreak 
of the war registered its belief that a considerable 
part of the danger of the foreign liquidation in 
the market had been disposed of for the moment 
at least. Indeed, since the resumption of trading, 
there has undoubtedly been a good deal of such 
liquidation, but it has been taken care of in a 
quiet and orderly fashion. Whether the pressure 
from this direction is likely at any future time to 
become so strong as to cause lower prices than 
those already touched is something which cannot, 
of course, be determined. So that it is probable 
that the market will continue for some time to 
come to be conducted under the restrictions re- 
ferred to, which every one recognizes are wise, 
even if arbitrary. 

Considering the stocks now being held in the 
list to which you refer in particular, we think if 
we were in your place, we should take under con- 
sideration now issues like Great Northern Pre- 
ferred and General Electric as representing the 
best established dividend payers of the two re- 
spective classes of rails and industrials, 


No.617, NEW RURAL CREDIT MACHINERY 


Will you kindly advise me of the names of the officers 
and the address of the company recently organized, or 
about to organize, for the purpose of loaning money to 
the farmers of this country for long periods? his 
company, I have been given to understand, is highly 
capitalized and is backed by some of the richest men 
in New York. 

We do not know of the existence of such a com- 
pany. For two or three years there has been a 
great deal of talk about the organization of a 
company to conduct on national lines a business of 
making loans on the security of farm land, but we 
believe the plans for such an institution have not 
progressed very far. We suspect that in this con- 
nection a great deal will depend upon the char- 
acter of the rural credit legislation, which is cer- 
tain to be taken up by Congress sooner or later. 

You might possibly be interested in the farm- 
loan legislation enacted at the last session of the 
New York State Legislature. As this is being 
written it is expected that the Land Bank, for 
which this legislation provides, will soon be in 
operation. ‘The scheme is an experiment, the 
outcome of which will be watched with interest. 
It is based upon the building and loan associa- 
tion idea, and like the established associations of 
this kind, the new institutions will operate under 
the supervision of the State Banking Department. 


No. 618. FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF A SMALL 
INVESTMENT FUND 

I should like to have some advice from you. I am on 

a moderate salary but have a few hundred dollars that 

I wish to invest. I know little about securities. It is 

not my desire to get rich all at once. I shall be content 
with interest of from 4 to 6 per cent. 


Under circumstances like these we believe you 
would find the right kind of investment oppor- 
tunity in the category of sound bonds issued in 
small denominations. As _ illustrating the kind 
of investments of this variety now available we 
might mention bonds like the following, which 
appeared in a recent list of offerings made by one 
of the several firms of specialists in securities for 
small investors: Swedish Government 6 per 
cent. notes, due in 1916, to yield at present prices 
approximately 5% per cent. and Province of Al- 
berta 414’s, to yield about 434 per cent. 
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